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The“where™’ 


and 


the “how” 


Woe to him that 
would grow willows in 
the desert or cacti along 
a sedgy bank. Nature’s 
decrees are absolute in 
respect to the “where” 
and the “how.” All who 
attain gardening success 
must observe them slav- 
ishly, must be in truth 
allies of Nature in the 
battle for the crop. 

But Nature is twice blessed in having as her allies 
The Storrs & Harrison Co., of Painesville, Ohio. 
This great firm supplies ambitious seeds and sturdy 
shrubs, trees and flowers to both professional and 
amateur gardeners. But it does more. It follows 
each of its products with careful instructions as to 
“where” and “how.” No wonder The Storrs & 
Harrison catalog has become the planter’s bible on 
country estates and suburban home lots! 















Ours is the privilege of spreading the evangel 
of this nursery firm that follows through. 


N.W AYER & SON 
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You May Be One 


of those manufacturers who have been telling the 
world what wonderful increased sales your house has 
shown during the past six months compared with a 
year ago. 

You may think stocking the jobber and dealer is the 
last word in successful sales work. 

But in some industries today sales managers are 
beginning to hear from the field tales of disappoint- 
ment because the goods are not moving to the con- 
sumer. 

_ Where do you get off if these goods do not move 
soon? 

Consumer advertising is the only answer, and farm 
paper advertising should receive careful consideration 
in any plan along this line because it represents the 
coming market. 

May we study your problem with you in confidence 

4 and without obligation. 


The Standard Farm Papers 


Represent the Coming Market 


They are read by well-to-do business men—farmers—and their entire 
families, where the quality idea prevails. 


Hoard’s Dairyman The Farmer’s Wife 
4 Established 1870 Established 1900 
Progressive Farmer The Nebraska Farmer 
— 1886 _ Established 1859 
f Birmingham, Raleigh, Wallaces’ Farmer 
} Memphis, Dallas Established 1895 
5 The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 187 wets 
Prairie Farmer, Chicaso The Farmer, St, Paul 
anes 36 Established 1882 
The Breeder’s Gasette 
Established 1881 The American Agriculturist 
Established 1842 
Weatern Representatives: 
STANDARD FaRrM PAPERS, Ino. Eastern Representatwes : 
Wallace C. Richard: Mer WALLACE ¢. Boomemsese, Ino. 
1100 Transportation ‘Bide, 95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


Al} Stonéarg Farm Papers are members of the Audit Bureaw of Ciroulations 
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Buying at Home Powé 
Prosperity’s Index\® **’”: 


A Glance.at Certain Trends among Big Groups o | 
v 


By Roy Dickinson 


USINESS is good right now, 

but leaders of industry are 
being asked to prophesy how long 
it will stay good. Many of them 
give warnings. They call attention 
to the absence of big foreign mar- 
kets, increasing imports and our 
present high production. Herbert 
Hoover recently pointed out 
that “record productive activ- 


ity occurred in March while an 


increasing consumptive demand 
apparently digested the‘ goods 
produced without an appreciable 
increase in stocks.” He draws 
comfort from the fact that 
we are close enough to 1920 not to 
have forgotten its lessons and 
says: “The future course of busi- 
ness conditions is seen by the De- 
partment of Commerce as deter- 
mined largely by adherence of the 
husiness community to the lessons 
learned in 1920.” 

The recent survey of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board says: “The 
volume of goods produced and 
consumed during the first quarter 
of 1923 probably exceeds that of 
any similar period in the history 
of the country.” 

Many facts are shown to sup- 
port this statement. One of them 
is particularly interesting to men 
engaged in marketing. It is that 
“the goods now being produced 
are moving satisfactorily into the 
channels of distribution.” Adver- 
tised goods pay their way through 
distributive channels and do not 
t'e up unnecessary credit for either 
the manufacturer or retailer. The 


a 
statement also indicates that 
though there has been expansion 
there is as yet no evidence of un- 
healthy speculation. The country 
is prosperous, but its leaders are 
also cautious. The two states of 
mind are valuable when they go 
hand in hand. 

It is reassuring to be told that 
leaders of industry this time are 
combining enterprise with caution. 
They are interested in the “con- 
sumptive demand” mentioned by 
Secretary Hoover. They are do- 
ing all in their power to increase 
it by consistent advertising and 
sales efforts. But for the most 
part they are going easy on big 
purchases of raw material, are not 
accumulating more inventory than 
they need, and are keeping before 
their eyes the principle of factory 
and dealer turnover instead of 
speculating in new buildings and 
fast expansion. Most manufac- 
turers are striving to build perma- 
nent markets for the present and 
the future instead of trying to do 
two years’ business in one. 

Production for March being at 
a peak, they are stimulating do- 
mestic demand. 

And though an agreement in 
Europe between the two nations 
most in the public eye is expected 
soon by many, the average busi- 
ness man is not now counting 
too much on a big export de- 
mand, even though our favor- 
able export balance is slightly 
higher than in pre-war years— 
1913, for example. 


Table of Contents on page 206 








‘Whenever a leader of industry 
is asked what the prospects for 
the future are in his territory, he 
is very apt to confine his discus- 
sion to domestic purchasing power. 
If America will not be able to 
export its surplus at profitable 
prices, prosperity must depend 
upon the capacity of the home 
market to absorb it. A _ look, 
therefore, at the purchasing power 
of the two biggest classes of con- 
summers in this country, the farmer 
and the wage-earner, is in order. 

A manufacturer’s business is by 
no means four walls and a line of 
shafting. It is the people who use 
his product. The men who sell 
life insurance, breakfast food, cor- 
sets or short-vamp shoes, are in- 
terested not only in making and 
advertising a product for the con- 
sumer to buy, but in seeing that 
the consumer’s pocketbook has 
sufficient money to purchase that 
product. The manufacturer has 
discovered that the consumer’s 
buying power is an extremely 
elastic thing. The industrial his- 
tory of the country has proved it; 
his own sales and advertising 
campaigns have made the fact 
sure. One of the best bits of ad- 
vice ever given is this principle 
employed by many successful 
manufacturers: “Make it a point 
to talk to as many users of your 
product as possible in their homes 
every once in a while. Some of 
the best ideas to improve prod- 
ucts and to improve consumers’ 
purchasing power have been dis- 
covered by manufacturers. in this 
way.” 

Making goods in volume and 
selling them to domestic consum- 
ers at a reasonable price is a good 
recipe for sound prosperity. The 
consumer’s state of mind if the 
opposite course is pursued is well 
known and its 1920 lesson fresh 
in the mind. And there is neces- 
sity for careful thought in that 
fact. Two neighboring headlines 
in the paper a few mornings ago 
should interest both manufactur- 
ers and laboring men. One said,’ 
“New Sugar Boycott Is Planned 
Here as Prices Drop.” This story 


told of house-to-house canvassing 
by women to urge sugar restric- 
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tions during high prices. In the 
next column on the front page the 
headline said, “May Halt Building 
to Check High Wages and Mate- 
rial Cost.” The story told of a 
meeting of 100 prominent builders, 
bankers, architects, real estate 
men and merchants to discuss the 
evils of “snowballing” in wages: 
Builders related individual experi- 
ences to show that wage demands 
entirely unrelated to the _ indi- 
vidual’s production were making 
building at a reasonable price next 
to impossible. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE REASON 
BEHIND HIGH WAGES 


High wages, if they are earned, 
are an important factor in domes- 
tic purchasing power. If based 
only on power to force them, they 
are even worse for sound pros- 
perity than an artificially restrict- 
ed supply of manufactured prod- 
ucts. 

Putting more earned money in- 
to the pocketbooks of users surely 
comes under the head of merchan- 
dising. The new Ford $100,000,- 
000 water-power project furnishes 
an interesting example of how im- 
portant a part of merchandising 
this one manufacturer considers 
it. He offers to the two big groups 
of consumers—farmers and. wage- 
earners—a new way to add to 
their purchasing power. During 
the winter when farmers are idle 
on their farms he will give them 
employment in his power plants at 
city wages. Group movements 
among these two great classes of 
consumers have a definite bearing 
upon the merchandising plans of 
manufacturers. 

Without any idea of trying to 
visualize individual consumers it 
is the purpose of this article to 
observe certain tendencies that 
are influencing the purchasing 
power and the mental attitude of 
the home market in its relation to 
goods that are now being pro- 
duced in satisfactory volume. 
Before discussing certain tenden- 
cies among the farmers and labor- 
ing men, it is well to emphasiz 
once again that future prosperit) 
in this country depends upon pro 
duction. 
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in- 43 YEARS A SUBSCRIBER TO 
an- CHRISTIAN HERALD 


ie Every business man knows the value of 
ups repeat orders. They are the surest 
to test of value and satisfaction. It is not 
through mere chance that the Christian 
oh Herald consistently renews over 70% of 


og its subscribers each year. 


- The Christian Herald 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 


» of 

1 to BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 
yro- 

ime. $ ‘ 2 

jen- Chicago Office: Pacific Coast Representatives: 
or 225 North Michigan Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 

size Boulevard Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 














George Eastman, president of 
the Eastman Kodak Company, in 
a recent statement to the New 
York Times, covers this axiom of 
good business in the following 
words: “You must make sure that 
production keeps pace with com- 
pensation. It should be made plain, 
this thing called money is only a 
medium of exchange and if labor 
drags or if the manufacturer tries 
to restrict output in order to make 
an unfair profit the money shrinks 
in relative value. Economical 
manufacture and economical dis- 
tribution are the basic essentials 
of prosperity. The most impor- 
tant thing that we have to learn is 
that prosperity depends upon pro- 
duction. 

“Things to eat, and wear 
and use and play with must be 
produced. Prosperity will be 
permanent when employer and 
employee learn to co-operate in an 
effort, not for the greatest imme- 
diate profits, but in an effort to 
see how cheaply they can produce 
a good house, a good suit of 
clothes, or a good mouse trap. 
Business will continue to be good 
if we can only get it into our 
minds that we must play fair with 
the other fellow. We must pro- 
duce good goods for him at.a fair 
price so that he may produce good 
goods for us at a fair price. On 
such a basis there can and will be 
the widest exchange in commodi- 
ties—and that means work for 
everybody combined with pros- 
perity for everybody.” 

In addition to his sound words 
about production, Mr. Eastman 
shows in this statement that the 
trouble with labor and capital is 
not always that they are thinking 
along different lines, but too much 
along the same lines. The work- 
ing man who thinks there are only 
so many shirts to be made in the 
world and thus works as slowly as 
possible upon them to string out 
his labor, and the manufacturer 
who cuts down production instead 
of trying to increase demand, are 
alike working on the wrong prin- 
ciple. 

Henry Ford’s views on the same 
subject were stated a few days 
ago. “Paying higher wages tem- 
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porarily in a mad bid for men,” 
he said, “than a plant can pay 
permanently, does not increase 
production nor do anybody much 
good. Oftener it results in de- 
creased production and is harm- 
ful to the men. Under the stimu- 
lus of unnaturally high wages ‘not 
based on permanent production, 
men are induced to assume re- 
sponsibilities which they cannot 
carry out in normal times, and so 
the failure backs up until it over- 
flows business men in every line.” 
On the basis that individual pro- 
duction must always keep pace 
with compensation in order that a 
man may hold his job, the national 
advertisers have long been doing a 
service by putting on a pedestal a 
phonograph, an automobile, a new 
piano or a better rug, and making 
the workmen try for it. They 
have increased his desire to own 
more and better things, to improve 
his standard of living and to pro- 
duce more goods to get those 
things. And in order that he may 
have the wherewithal to get those 
things he wants, other employers 
must compensate other buyers for 
their production. This instead of 
being a vicious circle is a circle 
which stretches continually to 
the good of every individual in 
America. 
A CONSIDERATION OF THE FARMER 


But before considering what is 
happening to the workman’s com- 
pensation and to his mental atti- 
tude, let’s look for a moment at 
the farmer. While there are not 
so many of him as of other groups 
engaged in working for wages in 
our industries, transportation lines 
and mines, he is actually the most 
important consumer in the coun- 
try. His income is elastic. The 
Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates his increased buying power 
in 1922 over the year previous at 
two billion dollars. Much has hap- 
pened recently to increase his buy- 
ing power. We are here concerned 
with only one phase of ite-better 
selling of his product by co- 
operative marketing. 

Readers of Printers’ INK have 
been kept in close touch with 

(Continued on page 166) 
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ose ** Look out, Dick! Gimme that soap! 
ond “Take some water with it, Gimme! Sounds funny to 
ers hear you askin’ for soap.” 
for “‘Sthat so! Well, just let me tell you that when your 
of ears are as clean as mine are now, I’ll be watchin’ my 
cle gran’son wash your gran’son’s face.” 
to The evolution from cave-man grime to meticulous 
in personal cleanliness is one of the most surprising things 
in boyhood. And when boys reach the age of soap and 
- kindred toilet accessories, it is amazing what nice taste 
é they develop. 
t is This is the time to tell them your story, because the 
om- brands they pick in youth usually are the brands they 
itt stick to for life. 
: ot THE 
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i. i eT 
ost carries a more direct advertising appeal to boys than any 
un- other medium you can use. A half-million habit-forming 
Che boys, averaging 1514 to 16 years in age, are its regular 
sti- readers. They find AMERICAN Boy stories ring true, and 
wer they trust the messages of advertisers in the magazine 
at they respect. 
ap- Tell them, in their own publication, the merits of your 
uy- soap and other “he-man” stuff for one’s toilet. Put your 
ned . case before a jury that will return a self-renewing verdict 
tter in your favor. Copy reaching us by May 15th will catch 
co- the July issue. 
ave THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Michigan 
vith (Member A. B. C.) 
Branch Offices: 286 Fifth Avenue, New York 1418 Lytton Building Chicago 
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BRUSH STROKES— 
or Whistler’s “Mother” 


ONE of the best known artists in 
America has a small reproduction of 
Whistler’s “Mother” hanging on the wall 
of his bedroom. 


Though recognized as one of the mas- 
terpieces of modern art, it does not hold 
its place on that wall because of its 
technique or because of the admiration 
of one artist for another’s work. 


It is there because of its universal 
emotional appeal—“Its soul is right.” 


Every sales manager knows the sales- 
man who comes back without an order 
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but radiant because a buyer has compli- 
mented him on his ability—told him in 
a sort of confidential way that he was the 
best salesman that had come to him in 
many a day. 

No doubt the buyer was sincere in his 
observation, but he was impressed by 
words and not by their meaning. The ° 
man who gets the order does his job so 
well that he does not call attention to 
his technique. 

Recently a man in the publishing busi- 
ness observed to a member of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company “how easy it must 
have been to write a campaign” for a 
certain product. So effectively had em- 
phasis been concentrated on the product 
that the means whereby it was accom- 
plished was not at all in evidence. 


Do not let the magazine reader say of 
your advertising, “That’s a good ad.” 
Have it designed in such a way as to 
stimulate him to the action you want of 
him, without calling attention to the 
“brush strokes.” 


J. Walter Thompson Company, New 
York, Chicago, Boston, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, London. 
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How and When to Mail Direct 






Advertising 


How Advertisers Can Help Expedite Delivery of Direct-Mail Matter 


(Special Washington Correspondence) 

| AS last month the Informa- 

tion Service of the Post Office 
Department issued a statement to 
the press that Postmaster-General 
Harry S. New, a former news- 
paperman himself, had embarked 
on a definite policy to secure the 
transmission of newspapers in the 
mails with promptness and regu- 
larity equal to the transfer ot 
first-class mail. This statement 
contained, in part, the Postmaster- 
General’s announcement of the 
policy to the 339,600 postal em- 
ployees, as follows: 

“The department is desirous at 
this time, prior to organizing to 
meet what seems to be a reason- 
able demand, to ascertain what 
newspapers in the country have 
had experiences of irregular and 
faulty service of such an extent 
and nature as to indicate some in- 
firmity in the method by which 
newspapers are handled, and it 
desires also to obtain the co-oper- 
ation of editors and managers of 
newspapers in working out a 
remedy. 

“You are aware that much cir- 
cular and miscellaneous matter is 
committed to the mails wrapped 
somewhat similar to newspapers 
while not requiring the same ex- 
pedition in transmission, and that 
newspapers are delayed on ac- 
count of being involved in a mass 
of such kind of less important 
mail.” 

Newspapers gave the report wide 
publicity and many users of direct 
advertising material supposed that 
the policy would mean a further 
delay in the transmission and de- 
livery of circular letters, broad- 
sides, folders, booklets and the 
like. But recently, when this 
phase of the subject was men- 
tioned to Postmaster-General 
New, he declared that the giving 
of preference to newspapers would 
not delay the usual delivery of 
third-class or any other mail. 





“The policy discussed,” he said, 
“is intended primarily to benefit 
the public. One of the most in- 
teresting and valuable features oi 
every newspaper is its timeliness. 
People away from home want to 
get the home news as quickly as 
possible. In many instances a de- 
livery delay of twelve or twenty- 
four hours makes a newspaper 
worthless to the recipient. In 
this the department wants to meet 
the desires of the public as 
promptly as possible. 

“So we notified all of the em- 
ployees of the department to ac- 
quire as much information on 
the subject as they could, in order 
to better the service in this direc- 
tion. It has been suggested that 
newspapers be wrapped in some 
standardized form or color, so as 
to render them instantly recog- 


nizable to the postal clerks while 


sorting the mail. This or some 
other suitable method will be 
adopted; but in the meantime we 
are doing the best we can to 
hasten the delivery of newspapers. 

“This does not mean that ad- 
vertising material will be delayed 
in the slightest beyond the usual 
time for delivery. Circular let- 
ters under one-cent postage, cata- 
logues, booklets and other forms 
of material which take the third 
classification are delivered 
throughout the country from a 
day and a half to two days later, 
on the average, than first-class 
mail.” 


HOW ADVERTISERS CAN HELP THE 
POSTAL SERVICE 


During the interview Postmaster- 
General New explained some of 
the present difficulties of the Post 
Office Department and, incidentally, 
mentioned several ways in which 
advertisers can secure _ better 
postal service. 

“For several months past,” he 
continued, “the work of the de- 
partment has been handicapped 
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“ Every man, woman and child could ride in 

4 an Iowa-owned automobile at one time 

“ without loading over five persons to a car 

; “ 

Rn —that means buying power. 

~ UTOMOBILE tires, oils and accessories 

to ‘ sell steadily and in quantity in Iowa. 

“4 So do toilet goods, food products, chew- 

os ing gum and all the things that are 

ial bought by intelligent American families 

t- with comfortable incomes. 

a- The shortest route to Iowa’s pocket- 

oe book is via The Des Moines Register and 

a Tribune. a 

a Manufacturers who are interested in , 

er, the Iowa market may obtain valuable 

ies assistance in solving their lowa mer- 3 
chandising problems by writing to the 4 

z merchandising department of the a 

ar af 

°° | Des Moines Register and Tribune | 

ly, The Backbone of Practically Every Successfal eed 

ich Advertising Campaign in Iowa <f} 

ter é ‘ het 

.. | 134,284 Daily 124,620 Sunday i 
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somewhat through lack of funds. 
At the present time we are han- 
dling mail at the rate of more 
than eighteen billion pieces a year. 
This is by far the largest volume 
of business the department ever 
has been called upon to handle. 
The increase has been sudden and 
without warning and the last ap- 
propriation has not been sufficient 
to expand the service as we would 
like to do. 

“There should be an emergency 
fund, I think, authorized by Con- 
gress, on which the Postmaster- 
General could draw in case of such 
an emergency, with the approval 
of the Director of the Budget 
and, perhaps, the Controller-Gen- 
eral. Understand, I am not in 
favor of elastic appropriations, or 
anything of the kind, but there 
should be a fund to take care of 
sudden increased demands from 
all government departments that 
are vital to the general business of 
the country. 

“There has been a real emer- 
gency this year. The tremendous 
increase in the volume of mail 
matter has taxed to the utmost 
every member of the entire Post 
Office Department. An emergency 
fund would have allowed the de- 
partment to handle the increased 
business without over-exertion and 
at the same time to improve the 
service. 

“Not only in time of emergency, 
but at all times, the business con- 
cerns of the country could greatly 
assist the Post Office Department 
to give them better service with- 
out increasing their expenses and, 
in many instances, with a saving 
of office space and equipment. It 
is the custom of the vast majority 
of concerns to deliver their mail 
to the post office but once a day 
—at closing time, which is the 
peak hour in practically every post 
office. A few others make two 
deliveries, and those who deliver 
their mail more frequently are 
very rare exceptions. 

“Every company that issues a 
large volume of mail should make 
from four to six post office deliv- 
eries a day. This is particularly 
advisable with concerns which 
publish a quantity of direct adver- 
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tising matter. Every advertiser 
should appoint someone in his of- 
fice to see that such deliveries are 
made regularly. There is nothing 
else that he could do that would 
so greatly accelerate the work of 
the department. 

“Most of the complaints we re- 
ceive are traced back to careless 
and untimely deliveries to the post 
office. The mail is sorted at the 
fastest rate that the human being 
is capable of attaining; train 
schedules are carefully anticipated 
and closely made and frequently a 
margin of as little as thirty min- 
utes will delay the delivery of a 
quantity of mail as much as 
twelve hours or more. 

“Advertisers should by ali 
means, get in touch with their lo- 
C4l postmasters and learn the 
hours that are most convenient 
for the prompt handling of third- 
class mail. Advertising mail is 
frequently addressed hurriedly 
and in such a manner as to cause 
a slowing down of the process of 
sorting because the addresses can- 
not be read quickly. It should be 
addressed as carefully as the most 
important letters. 

“One of the greatest needs ot 
the Post Office Department is the 
better undertanding of and closer 
co-operation with its patrons. If 
advertisers and all others who 
send out large volumes of mail 
matter would conform their mail- 
ings to the simple requirements ot 
the postal service their advertising 
material could be handled and de- 
livered with almost the expedition 
of first-class mail.” 


——-—_ 


Black, Starr & Frost Planning 
National Advertising 


Plans are now being considered for 
a national advertising policy by Black, 
Starr & Frost, New York jewelers. 
Calkins & Holden, Inc., New York, have 
been appointed to direct this company’s 
advertising. 


Elected President Chesebrough 
Manufacturing Company 


C. W. McGee, formerly vice-president, 
has been elected president of the Chese- 
brough Manufacturing Company (Con- 
solidated), Inc., “Vaseline” preparations, 
New York, succeeding O. N. Cammann, 
retired. 
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Automobiles and 
Accessories 


Because of the success this agency 
has had in the wearing-apparel field, 
many have come to think of us as a 
textile agency. It is a fact that we 
have been equally (if less conspicu- 
ously) successful in the marketing 
of automotive products. Is there a 
manufacturer of motor-cars or acces- 
sories in the audience who is look- 
ing for a fresh viewpoint — whose 
business is suffering from “too much 
static”? We want to hear from him. 


y 


Which of these books shall 
we send you? 
How to Judge an Advertising Agency 


Points on Merchandising Advertised Products 
rough Department Stores 


Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Drug Stores 


CROSS 
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ef 
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General Advertising Agents 
-CROsS BUILDING, 15TH & LOCUST STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Members: 


American Association of Advertising Agencies 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
Audit Bureau of Circulation 
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Why They Use Collter’s 


O PUBLICATION is so much alive 


to its readers, 


or read with such 


warm, personal interest as Collier’s. An 
increasing number of far-seeing adver- 
tisers are using the national influence 
of Collier’s to help them sell goods. 


Some of the advertisers with space 
ordered in Collier’s for 1923, are: 


Addressograph Co. 
Aladdin Co., The 
American Products Co. 


American Safety Razor Corpora- 
tion 


American School 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 


American Tobacco Co,, The 
Auto-Strop Safety Razor Co. 


Babson Bros. 

Bauer Chemical Co., The 
Bradley Knitting Co. 
Bristol-Myers Co. 

Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
Burrowes Co., E. T. 

Burt Co., Philo 

B. V. D, Company, Inc., The 


Chevrolet Motor Co. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. 
Clicquot Club Co., The 

Colgate & Co. 

Colonial Chemical Corp. 

Colt’s Patent Firearms Mfg. Co. 
Comer Mfg. Co., The 
Congoleum Company 
Continental Scale Works 

Conn, Ltd., C. G. 

Current Opinion 


Decorative Arts League 
Dexter Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Dictograph Products Corp., The 


Disappearing Propeller Boat Co. 
Doubleday, Page & Co, 

Douglas Shoe Co., W. L. 
Durham-Duplex Razor Co. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 


Edison Mazda Lamp Works of 
General Electric Co. 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co., The 


Falk Tobacco Co., Inc. 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 
Fisk Rubber Co. 
Florence Mfg. Co. 
Forhan Company 

Fruit, Garden &-Home 


General Electric Co. 

General Motors Truck Co. 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
Globe-Wernicke Co., The . 
Goodrich, B. F., Rubber Co., The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Hair-Groom Co., The 
Hamilton Institute, Alexander 
Hassler, Inc., Robert H. 
Hinds Co., A. 8. 

Hood Rubber Co. 

Hoosier Mfg. Co. 

Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co. 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Co. 
Hotel McAlpin 

Hudson River Day Line 
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International Correspondence 
Schools 

International Harvester Co. 

international Typewriter Exchange 

{ngersoll Watch Co., Inc. 


John L., Whiting-J. J. Adams Co. 
Knox-Dunlap Hat Co. 


Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
Larkin Co. 

Las-Stik Patch Mfg. Co. 
Larus & Brother Company 
Life Extension Institute 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Little Leather Library Corp. 
Lyon & Co., J. M. 

Lyon & Healy 


McCormick & Co. 

McKinlay, Stone & Mackenzie 
Mead Cycle Co. 

Meccano Co., Inc. 

Mentholatum Co., The 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Corp. 
Meyer & Co. 

Miller Co., G. L. 

More Razor Co, 


National City Co., The 


Oakland Motor Car Co. 
Old Town Canoe Co. 
Olds Motor Works 
Olmsted, Alien 8. 
Osborne Mfg. Co., The 


Palmer Photoplay Corp. 
Palmolive Co., The 
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Parker Mfg. Co. 

Pelman Institute of America 
Pepsodent Co., The 

Putnam Sons, G. P. 


Racine‘Iron & Wire Works 
Remington Typewriter Co. 
Review of Reviews Corp. 
Rickenbacker Motor Co. 
Richards Co., J. A. 
Rotospeed Co., The 

Royal Diamond & Watch Co. 


Schrader’s Sons, A., Inc. 
Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co. 
Shivers, Inc., Herbert D. 
Sloan’s Liniment 

Smith & Wesson 
Sprague Publishing Co. 
Stephens Motor Car Co. 
Sweet, L. W. 


Texas Company, The 
Tulloss School, The 


Underwood Typewriter Co., Inc. 
U. 8. Shipping Board 


Waltham Watch Co. 

Wesley, Edward, Co. 

Western Electric Co, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
White, David 

Williams Co., J. B., The 
Willys-Overland, Inc. 

Wollensak Optical Co. 


Young, W. F., Inc. 


Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


in more than a million homes 


The Crowell Publishing Company 


381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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E 
Whee An O48 Piiend of ) 


the Family Introduces 
You To Chicago 2 


you may be sure that what you have to say perm: 
will be listened to with respect. There wil! will ¢ 


a “ Ae : specir 
be no time lost in preliminary proving of cain 


your financial or social standing. -— 
fer nm 


Through THE CHICAGO DAILY of th 


use f 


NEWS—the old friend of the family— ploye 


thousands of strangers have already met the ene 


western metropolis. They have profited — 
generously, and have been content with the ously 


ments 


welcome accorded them by open-hearted, to in 
. 1 chase 
prosperous Chicago through the newspaper into 

to which the city has turned daily for two —_ 


generations. term, 


Amer 


Through no other single source can con- 
fidential relations be established with so 
great a proportion of the city’s buying pr 
power. Only in THE DAILY NEWS can oye 
this introduction to all of Chicago be 
secured at one time. 


MEET CHICAGO THROUGH AN OLD 
FRIEND OF THE FAMILY 


THECHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 














English Firm, of Long Standing, 
Starts American Advertising 
Campaign 


American Branch of Josiah Wedgwood & Sons, Ltd., to Explain, in Paid 
Space, What Wedgwood Ware Is 


F there is ever established in 

this country a museum for 
permanent exhibits of noteworthy 
advertisements, one corner of it 
will quite likely be set apart for 
specimens which, for want of a 
better name, might be designated 
“More or Less Rare.” 

Such a classification would re- 
fer not so much to the character 
of the advertisements as to the 
use for which advertising is em- 
ployed. For one of the needs of 
the present advertising era is a 
method by which one may invest 
the term advertising with a partic- 
ular meaning. Advertising is vari- 
ously employed to make announce- 
ments, to introduce new products, 
to intensify distribution, to pur- 
chase good-will, to put a new idea 
into public consciousness or to 
keep an old one from slipping out 
of it. Yet there is but the one 
term, advertising, for designating 
all of these many different uses. 

Because of this, the cause of 
advertising sometimes suffers mis- 
judgment. Talk to the manufac- 
turer of a rare old product about 
advertising that product—some 
article that has been made for a 
hundred years or more by a family 
or group of craftsmen—and the 
chances are that his knowledge 
and observation of the practice of 
advertising will be totally separate 
from any actual experience with 
it in connection with his own prod- 
uct. He will probably be unable 
to understand any form of adver- 
tising except the kind he sees most 
frequently—the kind used for ad- 
vertising clothing, breakfast foods, 
candy, and chewing gum. When 
it is suggested to him that he ad- 
ertise his rare old product he 
vould be quite likely to exclaim, 
“What? Advertise my rare and 
precious article after the manner 
n which beans or soft drinks are 
advertised? Never!” 


It may seem queer to read in a 
journal devoted to the considera- 
tion of advertising that it (ad- 
vertising) is still greatly misunder- 
stood by many people, but such 
is nevertheless the case. 

A man stood in a jeweler’s store 
recently considering the purchase 
of a rare watch made by an ob- 
scure firm in Switzerland. The 
jeweler mentioned the name with 
some respect. 

“T never heard of them,” said 
the man. “Do they advertise?” 

“Advertise!” gasped the jeweler. 
“Great Heavens, no. They don’t 
make cigarettes !” 


WHAT ADVERTISING MEANT TO HIM 


All that the term advertising 
meant to the jeweler was its use 
for promoting the sale of cigarettes. 
Advertising for creating an ap- 
preciation for the value of a rare 
watch was incomprehensible to 
him. There are others like him, 
not only among retail merchants 
but among manufacturers and pro- 
fessional men. 

Josiah Wedgwood & Sons, Ltd., 
is an English firm located at 
Etruria, Stoke-on-Trent, England. 
The business was established about 
the year 1759 and has been car- 
ried on continuously since that 
time by the direct descendants of 
its founder. Among the firm’s 
many products are_ tableware, 
such as dishes, plates, jugs, tea- 
pots, and all the varied articles 
used in the serving of meals, and 
an extensive line of decorative 
ware of jasper and basalt, con- 
sisting of vases, ewers, taper- 
holders, cameos, statuettes, por- 
traits and bas-reliefs. 

In addition to the company’s 
sales throughout England and 
other countries, a substantial 
amount of business is done in the 
United States. A number of years 
ago an American corporation was 
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formed under the name Josiah 
Wedgwood & Sons, Inc. of 
America. Kennard L. Wedg- 
wood, president of the American 
company, whose general offices 
are in New York, is in charge 
of sales for the United States 
and Canada. Wedgwood products 


Table Service of embossed “Queen's Ware,” by Wedgwood. 


“Had Josiah Wedgwood produced Today this ever-popular and uns 
no other kinds of pottery than his usually serviceable ware is being 
made in the same place, in the same 


table wares in the perfected cream- 
coloured chenware 

Ware, a by per- 

emission of Queen canes when he of one hundred 
was appointed ‘Potter t "Its translucent colori 





in 1763, he a cream softly relieved by the delicate 


shadows of the emi 


quantities in this particularly English 
material, have never surpassed 
in that combination of utility with 
elegance which must always 


with any color scheme. 


merits of his ‘useful’ wares. 


neutral tone assures perfect harmony 


“Queen's Ware,” like many other 
garded as one of the outstanding Wedgwood products, has been widely 


copied and imitated, and the pur- 
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tous one for the reason that the 
English company has grown to 
world-wide dimensions without ad- 
vertising and enjoys a most ex- 
cellent reputation for quality and 
reliability wherever its goods: are 


Mr. Wedgwood _ recognized 
however, that a great 
many people in the 
United States do not 
know wherein Wedg- 
wood differs . from 
other makes of pot- 
tery and china. The 
name Wedgwood 
means little or noth 
ing to large numbers 
of Americans, and 
some of those who 
have heard the name 
believe it to stand fo1 
a certain style or kind 
of decorative ware— 
that it is a generic 
term for certain bric- 
a-brac, or plaques, or 
vases, or something 
or other that may be 


designs, and by the same skilled 
hand-processes as the “Qu 


ccn's Ware” hung on a wall or 


and sixty years ago 


placed on a plate-rail. 
It sounds like a com- 
mon noun and the 
wood part of it sug- 
gests that it might 
be something made 


—"Iuigh Wedgwoed and his Po chaser shold ot (al 10 ee that the of a material like 


tery.” by William Burton, Funk 


Wagnalls, 1922. mark of Wedgw 


Dur illustrated booklet “A” will be sent upon request. 


Sesiah Wedgwood & Sons, Fac. 


255 Firrn Avenve New Yor 
WHOLESALE ONLY 
Porteries Etruria, Stoke-on-Trent, England 


THIS ADVERTISER HAS A FASCINATING SUBJECT TO TALK 


ABOUT 


are sold throughout the United 
States in jewelry stores, gift 
shops, china and crockery stores 
and the better class of department 
stores. 

In the endeavor to create a 
greater appreciation and demand 
for Wedgwood products in this 
country, Mr. Wedgwood decided 
to employ advertising for the first 
time in the company’s history. The 
decision to do this was a momen- 


ware is aad with the genuine 


Mark on Queen's Ware, 
Jasper, Basalt and other 
Earthenware 


WEDGWOOD 





teak or ebony. 

An advertising 
campaign is being 
employed, consequent- 
ly, to tell the con- 
sumer what Wedg- 
wood is, that Wedg- 
wood is the name of 
the man who origi- 
nated it, just what his 
contribution to the 
art of pottery was, to 
explain the extent of the Wedg- 
wood line, that it embraces useful 
ware as well as decorative ware, 
and to protect the buyer against 
substitution and imitation. 

The advertising is interesting 
for two reasons. First, because it 
shows the initial effort of a very 
old and very conservative concern. 
Second, the nature of the product 
offers certain difficulties of pres- 
entation which have been solved in 
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an apparently effective manner 

Advertising an article - like 
Wedgwood pottery is one of the 
more difficult tasks of advertis- 
ing, because there is so much to 


say about it, strange as that may - 


seem. The line is very, very ex- 
tensive, comprising table and dec- 
orative ware, plaques, cameos, 
vases, figures, busts, earthenware 
and china. To convey any hint of 
the extent of such a line, or to 
make more than the briefest refer- 
ence to the quality of the product, 
the historical background of the 
concern and the important place 
the company occupies in the in- 
dustry—to do all this or a small 
part of it in an advertisement 
seems like attempting the im- 
possible. 

In addition there is the inherent 
difficulty of reproducing in an ad- 
vertisement the designs on table- 
ware. Some of the most beautiful 
Wedgwood tableware is often 
made in plain patterns the beauty 
of which it is practically impossible 
to convey through the medium of 
printer’s ink. 


A BOOKLET IS THE INITIAL STEP 


A first step in the preparation 
of the advertising campaign was 
a booklet that covers the points 
referred to, namely, the life and 
work of Josiah Wedgwood, a de- 
scription of the potteries at 
Etruria, England, and illustrations 
of the line or at least a number 
of the more important items. 

This booklet is of — pages, 
size four and one-half by six 
inches, and bears on i cover the 
word “Wedgwood” with a repro- 
duction of the famous Portland 
Vase, of Jasper, an original of 
vhich is in the Wedgwood collec- 
tion in the British Museum. 

The series of advertisements, 
which appears in a list of national 
‘lass publications, features the 
booklet as a bid for direct in- 


juiries. The illustration in one 
idvertisement shows a “Table 
Service of embossed ‘Queen’s 


Ware’ by Wedgwood,” in which 
everal of the more important 
ieces of a table service appear 
mn a table in the foreground, with 
‘ther pieces displayed in a cabinet 
n the background. 
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The advertisement contains no 
caption save the caption of the il- 
lustration, already quoted, there- 
fore no telegraphic message flashes 
at the reader as his eye travels 
over the page. The illustration 
and the signature—Josiah Wedg- 
wood & Sons, Inc.—make the bid 
for attention. 

Quite an interesting part of the 
booklet is a section entitled “A 
Selection from Wedgwood Trade- 
Marks” in which is reproduced a 
number of trade-marks used at 
various times in the company’s 
history, beginning with the first 
“Wedgwood” which was adopted 
when Josiah Wedgwood first es- 
tablished himself as a manufac- 
turer on his own account at 
Burslem in 1759. 

Another interesting point is the 
amount of disinterested literature 
that has been written on Josiah 
Wedgwood and his work by vari- 
ous authors, including our own 
Elbert Hubbard. The list taken 
from the last page of the booklet 
follows: 

Josiah Wedgwood, Master Pot- 
ter, by Arthur Herbert Church, 
F. R. S.; Josiah Wedgwood and 
His Pottery, William Burton; 
Josiah Wedgwood and His Works, 
Eliza Meteyard; The Imperial 
Russian Dinner Service, Dr. Geo. 
C. Williamson; The Makers of 
Black Basaltes, Capt. N. H. Grant; 
Staffordshire Pottery and Its His- 
tory, Josiah C. Wedgwood, M. P.; 
Josiah and Sarah Wedgwood, 
Elbert Hubbard; Wedgwood and 
His Imitators, N. Hudson Moore. 

In addition to the foregoing, con- 
siderable space is devoted to a 
description of Wedgwood and his 
work in the Encyclopaedia Brit- 
tanica. 

No manufacturing will be done 
by the United States branch of 
the company. The New York 
office is maintained for sales and 
warehousing only. Representa- 
tives of the American company 
leave New York twice a year with 
lines of samples and call on whole- 
sale houses and department stores 
in the larger cities. The smaller 
cities are covered by the whole- 
salers’ representatives. 

In connection with a business 
like that of Josiah Wedgwood & 
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Sons there is a vast amount of 
historical matter that is of much 
interest to the student and prospec- 
tive purchaser. The potteries at 
Etruria, England, have been writ- 
ten about many times. They are a 
connecting link between the sec- 
ond half of the eighteenth century 
and the present day, and in many 
ways the atmosphere and tradi- 
tions of the earlier day have been 
faithfully preserved throughout 
the five generations of the Wedg- 
wood family, from the founder to 
the present head of the business. 

The advertising campaign de- 
scribed in this article is confined 
to the United States and is ex- 
perimental to a degree. Future 
developments will be watched 
with interest. 





Advertising Campaign for a 
New Cigarette 


The Penn Tobacco Company, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., manufacturer of Honeymoon, 
Penco, Penn and Sterling smoking and 
chewing tobacco, is planning an adver- 
tising campaign for a new product, OK 
cigarettes. The initial work of the cam- 
paign will be in the nature of a test and 
will be confined to a restricted territory. 

Hoyt’s Service, Inc., New York, will 
direct this advertising. 


K. V. S. Howland with - 
W. S. Hill Company 


Karl V. S. Howland has joined_the 
S. Hill Company of ew York, 
advertising agency. He was formerly 
president of the Independent Corpora- 
tion, publishers, New York. He also has 
been with The Outlook Company, New 
York, as secretary. Mr. Howland more 
recently was president of the Phonic 
Laboratories, Inc., New York. 


James A. Tedford with 
Ruthrauff & Ryan 


James A. Tedford has resigned as 
manager of the New York office of the 
Wylie B. Jones Advertising Agency to 
join Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency, New York. He previously 
had been associated with the New York 
office of the Lyddon & Hanford Com- 
pany. 


Joins Brooke, Smith & French 
Agency 

E. W. Andrews, for the last five 
years manager of the Morse Advertis- 
ing Agency, Detroit, has joined Brooke, 
Smith & French, Inc., advertising 
agency, also of Detroit. He will have 
charge of space buying. ; 
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Government Investigating Al- 
legéd Violation of Sherman 
Act in Advertising 


The United States Attorney’s office for 
the Southern District of New York is 
conducting an investigation with respect 
to’a complaint of alleged violation of the 
Federal Act of July 2, 1890, in connec- 
tion with national advertising. 

The Federal Act of July 2, 1890, is 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, which for- 
bids combinations in restraint of trade. 

Inquiry for information concerning 
this investigation has been made by 
Printers’ INK at the office of the United 
States Attorney for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York. 

Assistant United States Attorney 

. W. Joyce has informed Printers’ 
Inx that no report could be made con- 
cerning the investigation, and the names 
of those alleging violation of the Sher- 
man Act and those alleged to have com- 
mitted the violation could not be given. 
He also informed Printers’ Inx that the 
names of persons who had been requested 
to appear at the office of the United 
States Attorney for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York could not be made 
public. 


Frank D. Webb in Advertising 


Counsel Work 

_ Frank D. Webb has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the Baltimore News 
and American to establish himself as a 
merchandising and advertising counsel at 
Baltimore. Mr. Webb will be associated 
with his brother, D. Stuart Webb, who 
has conducted an advertising business 
under his own name at that city for sev- 
eral years. Miss Anne J. Coleman and 
Alfred I. Arnold, both recently with the 
merchandising department of the Balti- 
more News, and F. Webb, father of 
Frank D. and D. Stuart Webb, will be 
members of the new organization. 


Chicago Agency Changes Firm 
ame 

Benson, Gamble & Crowell is the new 
name of the advertising agency at Chi- 
cago which has been conducted under the 
name Benson, Gamble & Slaten. L. A. 
Crowell, whose name replaces that of 
Fred A. Slaten in the firm, has been 
with the agency for the last year and 
has been a member of the firm for some 
time. Mr. Slaten has not been con- 
nected with the agency for the last three 
years. 


New Campaign for Hewitt 
Rubber Company 


Automobile and other trade papers are 
being used in a new advertising cam- 
paign on tires and mechanical rubber 
goods which the Hewitt Rubber Com- 
pany, Buffalo, is conducting. A direct- 
mail campaign of 20,000 pieces weekly 
has also been started. Edward M. Kelly, 
Buffalo advertising agent, is directing 
this advertising. 
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Industrial leaders are help- 
ing you to sell more 
automobiles in 


Philadelphia 


When the head of a great industry, like Samuel M. 
Vauclain, says, “If a man of mine won’t add gasoline 
power to his leg power, I don’t want him,” the market 
for automobiles takes a jump. 


If you make automobiles, or accessories, you can profit 
from this increased market in Philadelphia this summer. 
You can tell practically every prospect in the “third 
largest market in the United States” about your product 
through The Bulletin. 


The Bulletin every day goes into nearly every home, 
office and workshop in Philadelphia, Camden and their 
suburbs. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at. one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is larger than that of any other 
daily or Sunday newspaper published in 
> Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest 
in the United: States. 





U. S. Post Office report of net paid 
average circulation for six months end- 
ing March 31, 1923—505,098 copies a day. 


New York—Dan A. Carroll, 150 Nassau St. 

Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Blvd. 

Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Blvd. 
San Francisco—Allen Hofmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 
London—M. Bryans, 125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1 

Paris—Ray A. Washburn, 5 rue Lamartine (9) 








(Copyright 1923—Bulletin Company) 
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Oklahoma Cannot Bdo 
any Combination of\ai 


~The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman } "© 


circu 


fits logically into every campaign J satic 
made up of national or state ] |. 





farm papers. only 
in pr 
The percentage of “national” circulation to the number of farms Stocl 
is much less in Oklahoma than in most other states. The cove! 
following analysis of the states ranking from Ist to 14th in crop total 
values visualizes the need and logic of supplementary advertising 
in Oklahoma: Of 
‘ 
Take six largest national and two representative “class” farm papers: ” 
Country Gentleman Farm Life one ¢ 
Farm & Fireside Successful Farming 
Farm & Home Breeder’s Gazette 
Farm Journal Hoard’s Dairyman Okla 
The following table shows the combined paid circulation of crops 
that group in the first 14 states: Stocl 
State Rank " ‘ 
Total Circula P. F 
wvaluealtCrone ) Tpglicauation erste 1920'Genmus J the C 
Oklahoma 14 89,660 471% 191,988 
Pennsylvania 13 422,859 209 202,250 
Nebraska 12 164,948 132 124,417 i 
Wisconsin 11 251,107 133 189,295 
Missouri 10 208,831 79 263,004 | 
New York 9 394,745 204 193,195 
Ohio 8 380,054 148 256,695 
Minnesota 7 211,578 118 178,478 
Kansas 6 223,493 135 165,286 
North Carolina 5 95,169 35 269,763 
California 4 98,364 84 117,670 
Illinois 3 358,607 151 237,181 
lowa 2 282,341 132 213,439 Ed 
Texas 1 109,837 25 436,033 
The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 
All circulation figures, Dec. 1922 Total Paid In Oklahoma In Texas 
Rate & Data Service, April 193issuc. «140,261 97,522 27,614 Ne 
50.8% Coverage 





Most Circulation— GreatesifLinea 












B 
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overed Properly by 


ofVational Farm Papers 


hn 


CH 


The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman alone has more paid 
circulation in the state of Oklahoma than the eight 
national papers combined. 


In other words, even this large list of nationals gives 
only a 47% coverage of Oklahoma farms—too small 
in proportion to other states. The Oklahoma Farmer- 


# Stockman will increase this inadequate “national” 


coverage in Oklahoma by 50.8% making a combined 
total coverage of 97.8%. 


Of course the ratio would be similar if you take only 
one or more of the eight nationals listed. 


Oklahoma, with a state rank of 14th in value of all 
crops in 1922, obviously requires The Oklahoma Farmer- 
Stockman (one of the ranking sectional farm journals 
the country over) to balance every farm paper list. 





Edgar T.Bell, Adv. Mor. Oklahoma City, Okla 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. 
THE OKLAHOMAN §% TIMES ~RETAIL SELLING 


E.KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
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Consumers do the buy- 
ing—and getting their 
reaction BEFORE you 
advertise to them will 
enable you to eliminate 
costly experimental 
work and increase sales 
more profitably. 


A Half-Million Consumers 


of Toilet Articles and Accessories 








"au _— 
CREAMS 
Cold Creams 
Cleansing Creams 


Vanishing Creams 
Night Creams 


POWDERS 


Face Powders 
Talcum Powders 


DENTAL 
PREPARATIONS 
Tooth Powders 
Tooth Pastes 
Liquid Tooth Clean- 
sers 



















MISCELLANEOUS 


Mud Packs 

Rouge 

Lipsticks 

Manicure 
Preparations 

Eye Beauty 
Preparations 

Hair Nets 

Hair Pins—Bone 

Hair Pins—Metal 

Perfumes 

Toilet Preparations 

ShavingPreparations 

Razors 















—the buyers is a representative 
section of the national market, 
Milwaukee-Wisconsin, disclose their 
buying habits in this second volume 
of The Milwaukee Journal surveys. 
It is packed with vital sales infor- 
mation. Thorough dealer investi- 
gations are included also. 


Accurate, comprehensive analysis is given 
on every Toilet Goods and Accessory prod- 
uct distributed in this market: 


—the number of packages used by 
a half-million people—the number 
of people who are users and non- 
users. 

—the brands are listed in the order 
in which they rank as best sellers. 

—how price affects the sales of these 
products—and whether the higher 
or lower priced articles enjoy the 
biggest sales. 


Hundreds of pages of such important infor- 
mation is given—the most valuable market 
analysis ever compiled for those who make, 
sell or advertise any of these products. 
$2 will bring you this survey on Toilet 
Articles and Accessories—the cost to The 
Journal is $5 per volume. Reserve your 
copy now, as requests will be filled in the 
order in which they are received. 


The Milwaukee 
FIRST- by Merit 














What the Credit Man Does to and 


for Sales 


Credit Losses May Be Too Small to Give Capacity Production 


By Charles Austin Bates 


T= Credit Manager came soft- 
ly into the President’s office 
with a handful of papers and an 
apologetic air. 

“Hello, Mac,” said the Presi- 
dent, who is also sales manager, 
“how much perfectly good busi- 
ness are P ns trying to crab this 
morning?” 

“Well, there are three orders 
from Katz that I can’t pass, on 
the information I have, unless I 
get your moral support. There’s 
another [Bliven’s] Steelton account 
and on that the credit risk is all 
right, but the account is not 
profitable.” 

“All right, let’s take up Katz’s 
Kittens first. Whatza matter with 
them ?” 

“This Boston order for about 
$10,000 comes from a _ concern 
Katz says will buy $150,000 a 
year. Good account, live people, 
prize location. But I can’t find 
that their net worth is over 
$15,000 with about $10,000 quick, 
and if they do $150,000 a year 
with us they will sometimes owe 
us $20,000 to $25,000, no matter 
how much we try to hold it down. 

“Their statement shows too 
much stock on hand, too much re- 
ceivables and too much payables. 
They are working their net capital 
overtime, and their credit to the 
limit. We'll have to take their 
paper, and if business isn’t good we 
will have to renew it. We'll have 
to supplement their capital with 
ours. We will make a possible net 
profit of $10,000 to $12,000 in a 
year and we risk more than that 
to do it. 

“It is all right if things go all 
right, but I ‘remember the Maine’ 
and I also remember the spring 
and summer of 1920, when it was 
distinctly unfashionable for deal- 
ers to meet their trade acceptances. 
I know you want sales this month 
to beat last year and to keep the 


factory on its toes, but if you 
want this order you'll have to put 
your initials on the credit. The 
two other orders from Katz are 
fair enough credit risks, but the 
prices and terms don’t look good 
to me. I know prices and terms 
aren’t my business, but—” 

“You're wrong, Mac, prices and 
terms and quality of product and 
behavior of salesmen and every 
other blamed thing are part of 
your business. All of us are 
working for one thing in this con- 
cern and that is net profit, and 
anybody who has an idea or a 
thought that might help in that 
direction must come across with 
it, even if it drops on someone 
else’s toes. Let’s pass the Kittens 
for a minute. What’s wrong with 
Steelton ?” 


WORKING ON THE SELLER’S CAPITAL 


“Nothing, except that he ties up 
our capital He owes us now 
almost as much as he paid us in 
1922, and here’s an order for about 
as much more. He is worth the 


money, but he is doing business on 


our capital and since 1920—” 
“Yes, I know, we need the capi- 
tal ourselves, and since the banks 
aren’t forcing money on us as they 
did in 1919, we can’t carry so 
many profitable slow accounts. 
Just the same, I want sales this 
month, but you don’t get my 
initials on anything. I'll try to sell 
you these credits, but it is up to 
you to decide. I initialed Green- 
wood, South Carolina, once and 
Tulsa once, over your veto and I 
know what it cost us—so, never 
again. But do you realize that 
15,000 units in the factory in a 
month cost us $10 per unit and 
20,000 units cost us $9.50 per unit? 
“We can take a little risk or a 
smaller price on the 5,000 excess 
and still make a handsome margin. 
The best credit man in the world 
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isn’t the one who shows the small- 
est percentage of loss. The best 
sales manager isn’t the one who 
always gets the top price. What 
we want, and what Henry Ford 
wants, is capacity production. Vol- 
ume works miracles in the profit 
and loss statement. Far be it 
from me to try to argue you into 
a bad risk, but don’t forget that 
we have to take some chances. I 
would rather give too much credit 
to an up-and-coming concern that 
will give us adequate represen- 
tation, than to sit tight with a 
gilt-edged credit risk that will let 
our goods oxidize on its shelves. 
We ‘want our product to get into 
the hands of consumers and be 
consumed. 

“We believe our stuff is right. 
We believe that it is good enough 
to repeat. Therefore it is worth 
something to us to get:it going 
strongly in any given territory. 
We can do this in several ways, 
and all of them cost something. 
We can spend money for advertis- 
ing and salesmen and wait until 
we get a perfect credit risk—or we 
can make the advertising immedi- 
ately effective by giving credit and 
backing to a less responsible con- 
cern, whose members may not be 
so solid, but are much more active 
and energetic. The man who ‘has 
made his’ is a good credit risk, 
but he plays safe, and playing safe 
doesn’t pile up quick volume. Our 
advertising will in time get us ex- 
actly the account we want, but if 
we loosen up a little on the credit 
and get our goods on a live deal- 
er’s shelves, today, the advertising 
begins to make dividends to- 
morrow. 

“Bear this in mind—sales of 
15,000 units total $225,000 per 
month, with $18,000 average net 
profit—20,000 units mean $300,000 
sales and $24,000 profit, to which 
is to be added the 50 cents per 
unit lower production cost on 
20,000—$10,000. In other words, 
“increasing our sales one-third just 
about doubles the net profit, less 
the cost of getting the excess sales 
—advertising, salesmen, price con- 
cessions, long terms, credit losses. 

“These boys in Boston are 
spread out pretty thin, but what- 
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ever their net worth, it has been 
made in the business. They are 
successful so far. They have 
ability, industry and ambition. If 
we had a branch in Boston we 
would be glad to employ them as 
managers, 

“Suppose you pass half of the 
order for shipment and have Katz 
watch the account. If the goods 
move we will get our money. If 
they don’t move we can take them 
back. Meanwhile, they may as 
well be in Boston exposed to sale 
with the bright light of our adver- 
tising focused on them as lying 
idle in our stockroom. If the ac- 
count looks better to you in a few 
months you can loosen up on the 
credit line. 

“Yes, I know that is the wrong 
way to figure except on a small 
percentage of our total sales. 
But half of one per cent credit 
loss frequently costs more than 
two anda half per cent loss. Sales- 
men, as a rule are poor judges of 
credit, but a credit manager with- 
out some selling instinct is mis- 
cast. He not only kills sales, but 
he kills salesmen. 


WHEN CASH IS AS IMPORTANT AS 
AN ORDER 


“Now, on the Steelton account, 
I am with you. Tell Blivens he 
must collect the old balance before 
you will pass this new order. I'll 
write him myself. He is one who 
doesn’t realize that a sale is not 
complete until we have the money 
in the till, He must be made to 
know that getting in the cash is as 
much a part of his job as getting 
the dotted line properly deco- 
rated. 

“As you go out, Mac, tell Miss 
Underwood to bring her book and 
a nice sharp pencil. 

“Note to Blivens, Miss Under- 
wood! 

“Dear Bliv: Mac says your 
Steelton account is no good and 
the only way you can get him to 
pass another shipment is to send 
in a settlement of the present ac- 
count. The condition of the ac- 
count is your fault and no one 
else’s. You've let yourself be 
buffaloed. Theoretically this ac- 
count should bring us $30,000 or 
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more per year, but last year it was 
only $6,000. The difference went 
to our wicked competitors and you 
know as well as I do that they got 
their money while we haven't. 

“Tf you aren’t strong enough to 
get the account into better shape 
you better forget it and if neces- 
sary forget Steelton altogether. I 
don’t care where your sales come 
from so long as they reach the 
total you owe us for your draw 
and expense. Dauphin County 
isn’t the only one in Pennsylvania. 
As a matter of fact there are 
forty towns of over 5,000 popula- 
tion in your territory and you are 
not covering more than twenty- 
four of them. You can’t cover 
more than twenty-four*and do it 
right, so don’t waste time on dead 
ones. 

“You have had our line tied up 
in Steelton for a year and you 
have put in a lot of time there 
with no real results. It is time to 
have a show down. The trouble 
is, you have let your customer sell 
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himself to you while you haven't 
had backbone enough to make him 
understand how valuable our line 
and our co-operation is to him. 
You owe us and him better service 
than this. He can do more busi- 
ness and make more money with 
our line than with any other. You 
have let him make you believe he 
was doing you a favor in buying 
your goods and your weakness has 
made him believe it, too. That’s 
no basis for good or permanent 
or satisfactory business. 

“Don’t forget that no trade is a 
good trade unless it benefits both 
parties. We don’t want any busi- 
ness that we are not entitled to on 
our quality, price and service, be- 
cause anything we get on any 
other basis we can’t hope to hold. 
The lad who pays your salary and 
mine and Steelton’s profits and the 
dividends to our stockholders is 
the consumer. If we, or Steelton, 
try to make too much profit, or 
run our businesses extravagantly, 
the consumer gets the short end 








The 
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of the stick and by and by he finds 
it out. If Steelton deals with us 
in a way to increase our cost of 
operation—which he has been do- 
ing—we have to add that cost to 
what the consumer pays. When- 
ever you spend time and expense 
money out of proportion to your 
results you are doing the same 
thing. And we must either reform 
you or fire you—just as you must 
reform or fire Steelton. 


WHEN BOTH SIDES BENEFIT THE 
ORDER IS PROFITABLE 


“Make these things plain to him. 
He has asked you, and you have 
asked us, for a lot of things—long 
time, special discounts, excess ad- 
vertising allowances, rebates and 
what not—that would have in- 
creased our cost of doing business 
and must have gone into our 
prices. It all looks very smart to 
a so-called shrewd buyer to do 
these things, but it is uneconomic. 
Whatever unnecessarily increases 
the spread between factory cost 
and consumer price is bad bugi- 
ness. It increases the sales resis- 
tance, and decreases volume. Make 
your customers understand this. 
Don’t be afraid to talk plainly to 
them. We want their business if 
it pays them to give it and us to 
take it. Not otherwise. 

“You know of course that when 
I talk about reforming or firing 
you it merely emphasizes the fact 
that you are going to reform and 
reform Steelton. 

“The idea is to make you so 
darned mad that you'll put’the ac- 
count into good shape, just to show 
me how wrong I am. Go to it— 
and more power to you!” 





Paint Account for Oakland 
Agency 


The Fire Retardant Products Com- 
pany, Oakland, Cal., has placed its ac- 
count with the Cummings Advertising 
Service, of that city. “Retardo” paint, 
a fire-resisting compound, will be adver- 
tised in newspapers and by direct mail. 





“Life” Appoints New England 
Representatives 


Charles Dorr and Charles W. Corbett, 
ublishers’ representatives, Boston, have 
een appointed New England represen- 

tatives of Life, New York, 
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Fraudulent Advertising Law 
Interests Foreign Legation 
CzECHOSLOVAK LEGATION 
Wasuincton D. C., April 16, 1923. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

This will acknowledge your letter ot 
oe 14 and thank you for the clipping 
of the reference to Printers’ INK 
Model Statute which you enclosed, in 
addition to oy! the names of twenty- 
two States that have adopted this legis- 
lation. i 
_ A copy of this Statute was requested 
in order that the Legation may keep 
posted on the work of the different as- 
sociations and committees in the United 
States which desire to protect the pub- 
lic from fraudulent advertising. 

CzEcHOSLOvAK LEGATION 


Dr. A. Z. STANGLER, 
Commercial Attaché. 





Simplification Idea Brings an 


Advertisable Product 

_ A campaign on the “All Work’ file 
in conjunction with its regular line is 
planned by the maker, Fayette R. Plumb, 
Inc., “Plumb” hammers, hatchets, files, 
sledges, and axes, Philadelphia. This 
new “All Work” file, Printers’ Inx is 
informed by F. P. Green, sales promo- 
tion manager, was developed for the man 
who needs a file for various kinds of 
work, and is a part of a conservation 
plan for the elimination of odd items 
and sizes in its line, which this concern 
adopted several years ago. 





Boxes for Packing Hosiery 
Standardized 


The Government Bureau of Standards 
has practically completed its work ot 
standardizing the boxes used for the 
packing of hosiery. The approximately 
three hundred sizes extant have been 
reduced to fifty standards made up in 
ten sets. The saving to the hosiery 
industry effected by this standardiza- 
tion has been estimated as approaching 
$25,000,000. 





General Motors Reports Profit 


for Quarter 

The General Motors Corporation, 
Detroit, for the first quarter of 1923, 
reports earnings of $19,406,123 after 
taxes. Sales totaled 176,417 cars and 
trucks for the same period, as com- 
pared with 71,039 in the first three 
months of 1922. These sales include 
the Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, Olds- 
mobile and Oakland passenger and com- 
mercial cars and GMC trucks. 





Shingle Account for Smith & 


Ferris 
The Pioneer Paper Company, Los An- 
geles, is making a campaign on its com- 
position shingles in newspapers and busi- 
ness papers. The account is being 
directed by the advertising agency of 
Smith & Ferris, also of _&. Angeles. 
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Drawing by Jean Emile Forain © Vanity Fair 


sentative work in black and white bysuch artists 
as Rockwell Kent, George Bellows, Jean Emile Forain, 
Nicholas Remisoff, Frans Masereel and many others. 
The most distinguished and significant work of these 
artists, whether woodcut, lithograph, ink, pencil or 
wash, is selected and published with but a single 
purpose in mind . . . to meet or anticipate, in this 
as in the other arts, the cultivated tastes of the 


readers of Vanity Fair. @ @ @ @ @ @B 


VANITY FAIR 


One of the CONDE NAST GROUP 





ANITY FAIR presents in each issue the repre- | 
| 
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Figures from the Advertising Record Company for all of 
1922 show that 


Capper’s Farmer not only made a 
greater gain in total number of lines 
but also a greater percentage of gain 
than any other paper in the field. 


Here is conclusive evidence that a rapidly increasing 
number of the bigger advertisers are successfully and 
profitably using its advertising columns. 





Capper’s Farmer covers a highly prosperous farming 
section of the country that no other national farm paper 
adequately reaches—and has developed the buying habits 
of its readers by a vital editorial program. Capper’s 
Farmer is the Midwest Section of the Capper Farm Press 
—the First Medium in the First Farm Market. Write for 
detailed information. 





FARM PRESS *%rery 
Line Rate $8.50 Milline Rate $5.24 


Nebraska Farm Journal~ Missouri Ruralist 
Pennsylvania Farmer-Ohio Farmer-Michigan Farmer. 
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_ Please Correct Your 


Records: Population - 
of Eric, Pa. 112,571 


The official estimate of population by 
July 1, 1923, issued from the Bureau 
of the Census, Washington, D. C. 


This clearly places Erie in the 100,000 
population group. 


The 1920 Census, Volume No. 1, page 
593, quotes the population of Erie city 
as 93,372, with footnote No. 19 on 
page 592 reading in part: “Part of 
Millcreek township (population 8,721 
in 1920) annexed April 13th, 1920. 
The total population of Erie city, in- 
cluding annexation, 102,093.” 


The reason for the division (other 
. than political) is because the court 
i ruling on annexation was not handed 
; down until after the actual taking of 
the Census. 








Erie Daily Times 


A. B. C. Member Evenings Except Sunday 





Representatives: 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 








Pyrene 
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Scare Copy by Inference 


Pyrene Manufacturing Company Uses Belasco Effects and Leaves the 
Building of the Picture to the Reader’s Imagination 


HE new series of advertise- 

ments of the Pyrene Manu- 
facturing Company for its auto- 
mobile fire extinguishers is an 
interesting development in the use 
of scare copy. It employs the 
subtle art of suggestion rather 
than accurate description of 
disaster. The belief of those re- 
sponsible for this new 
series is that a per- 


Pyrene extinguisher so that he 
might prevent such horrible even- 
tualities occurring in his own life, 
and then to show him the ridicu- 
lously low cost of such preventive 
measures. 

Every line and every word in 
the copy counts. The drawings 
are impressive, the emotion por- 





son’s imagination will 
build a broader pic- 
ture of the terrible 
possibilities of fire 
than can be depicted 
in drawing or copy. 
They reasoned also 
that when one views 
a detailed picture of 
an accident, one’s nat- 
ural feeling is that 
while such _a_ thing 
might happen to 
others it ‘would never 
happen to me.” 

Metély to suggest, 
then, an idea which 
would start a train of 
thought in a man’s 
mind and_ influence 
him to construct a 
picture of his own 
making, the lesson of 
which he would un- 
consciously apply to 
himself, was the 
problem. 

To accomplish this 
the methods of the 
artist have been em- 






It happened. 

The closed car he has just ison 
fire — the women and chi im that 
car are trying to escape. 

If the fire has not gained headway, 
he can put it out instantly with his 
Pyrene—save the passengers and 
save the car. 
Whenever you and your family ride in 
4 closed car you face the danger of fire. 
Are you willing to take the awful 
risk? 

Install Pyrene in your car at small cost 
and you are safe from fire dangers. 


Sold by 





PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
$20 Belmont Avenue, Newark. NJ 
cmcace Tare Eames CTY 


Necessary in every closed car 








ployed rather than 


PYRENE SAVES 15% ON YOUR AUTO FIRE INSURANCE PREMIUM 





those of the draughts- 
man. What to leave 
out was the question, 
not what to put in. The essentials 
were: to picture the high points 
f a situation and eliminate the 
letails, to sketch only the plot and 
low the reader to develop his 
own scenario—to indicate danger 
nd death, but not allude to them 
-to portray hurry without men- 
ioning the word. The endeavor 
vas finally to induce the’ reader to 
ell himself the necessity of a 


LET THE READER PICTURE THE CALAMITY IF HE SO DESIRES 


trayed on the faces of the in- 
dividuals is compelling. “Will he 
get there on time?” is the thought 
which grips the imagination. 

“It happened!” is the headline 
for every advertisement. “He is 
running with his Pyrene to save 
a closed car that has turned over 
in the ditch. The doors are 
jammed; the passengers cannot 
escape; they face immediate dan- 
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ger from fire. If, through some 
accident, your own closed car 
turns over, you must be ready to 
meet instantly danger from fire. 
If you are not ready in time, the 
leaking gas will ignite and the gas 
tank explode. So, have Pyrene 
where you can reach it quickly, 
and think only of the fire danger 
that faces you when your car turns 
over. Used when a fire starts, 
Pyrene will extinguish it  in- 
stantly. The cost of Pyrene is 
small, insignificant when weighed 
against precious lives and valuable 
property.” 

The reader unconsciously sees 
the burning car turned over in the 
ditch. “What can happen before 
the man with the Pyrene gets 
there?” runs through his mind. 

“Let the reader paint the pic- 
ture” is the thought back of the 
present advertising of Pyrene for 
automobiles. Full-page advertise- 
ments of this type are appearing 
in a long list of general mediums. 

The subtle power of suggestion 
is being employed more and more 
generally by advertisers. Old 
Town Canoe copy is redolent of 
the out-of-doors, and one can 
almost feel the peaceful joy of 
gliding down long reaches of 
silent waters. 

“Keep that School Girl Com- 
plexion” suggests smoothness of 
texture and vividness of coloring 
more forcefully than a thousand 
words of descriptive matter. “The 
Vagabond Days Have Come”. says 
an advertisement for the Jordan 
car and our imagination immcdi- 
ately breaks the fetters of limita- 
tion and away we go on the wings 
of romance. 

The complexities of the human 
mind and the emotions of the 
heart are things for copy writers 
to learn. The schoolroom is 
not in the office but out where 
the people are—where they live 
their real selves, on the streets 
and in the shops, at the ball games 
or in the movies, where they min- 
gle and speak the truth. 


Buys Marysville, Cal., 
“Appeal” 
James Cremin has hought the Marys- 


ville, Cal., Appeal. J. C. Allison will 
continue as business manager. 
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Advertising Used to Oppose 
Motor Truck Tax 


The Motor Truck Association oj 
Philadelphia and allied organizations 
have been using large newspaper space 
to oppose a proposed increase of 50 per 
cent in license fees by the State of 
Pennsylvania. The increase was pro 
posed inorder to secure funds to meet 
State budgets. The copy stated the case 
of the motor transportation companies, 
which two years ago had fees increased 
82 per cent., asked a united front 
against “this discriminatory tax bill,” 
and gave a list of representatives from 
Philadelphia, their wards and districts, 
urging that motor vehicle owners protest 
to them. 


National Cloak & Suit Reports 
Peak Sales for Quarter 


The National Cloak & Suit Company, 
mail-order wearing apparel, New York, 
for the first quarter of 1923 reports net 
sales of $11,230,516, as compared with 
$9,120,308 in the corresponding period 
of 1922. The new record is the largest 
for any similar period in the history of 
the company. A total of 2,113,779 indi- 
vidual orders were handled, as against 
—"" in the first three months of 








Studebaker Sales for Quarter 
Increase 


The Studebaker Corporation of Amer- 
ica, South Bend, Ind., for the first 
quarter of the current year #@ports net 
sales of $43,278,454 and net profits of 
$6,170,971. The latter figure compares 
with $4,069,848 in the first three months 
of 1922. During the 1923 period 38,211 
cars were sold as against 22,801 in the 
first quarter of 1922. 





The Jaqua Company Appoints 
Casey Hey doer 


Casey Heyboer, for the last twenty- 
four years with The Cargill Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., is now in charge 
of the design and layout division of The 
Jaqua Company, direct-mail advertising, 
of the same city. 


A. N. Day Joins The Powers- 
House Company 


Arthur N. Day has joined The 
Powers-House Company, Cleveland ad- 
vertising agency, as account executive. 
Mr. Day was for the last seven years 
with Fuller & Smith, also of Cleveland, 
in a similar capacity. 


“Buildings and Building Man- 
agement” Appointment 


J. J. Nemec has resigned as Western 
manager of Concrete and Building Ma- 
terials to join the advertising staff of 
Buildings and Building Management, 
Chicago, 
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Drawn by Mary MacKinnon for the May Harper's Bazar 


HE shops of Fifth Avenue! From the 
smartest of them Harper’s Bazar selects for 
its pages those costumes most interesting to 
women of wealth and social position. Harper’s 
Bazar is a shopping guide for these women—in 
its advertising pages as well as its editorial pages. 


Harpers Basar 


2/- IN ENGLAND 50¢ 6 Fr, IN FRANCE 
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Leather Tanners 
to Explain Industry to 
the Public 





At a Meeting at New York, Leather 
Tanners, Believing That Public 
Has Wrong Ideas Regarding 
Their Industry, Discuss Ways 
and Means of Changing These 
Notions with Advertising’s Help 





plas to spend over $1,000,00C 
during the next three years m 
a national campaign to tell the 
story of leather were discussed at 
the semi-annual meeting of the 
Tanners’ Council of America, 
which was held at the Hotel Bilt- 
more in New York on May 3 and 
4. For the purpose of carrying on 
the campaign the tanners have 
formed the American Sole and 
Belting Leather Tanners, with 
headquarters at 17 Battery Place, 
New York, an organization which 
controls about ninety per cent of 
the leather production of the 
United States. 

The contemplated campaign is 
another example of what happens 
when manufacturers in a basic in- 
dustry awaken to the need of 
constructive’ effort to offset the 
inroads being made into their 
business. 

For years, the tanners feel, they 
have borne the brunt of a great 
deal of unjustifiable adverse criti- 
cism. They have been blamed for 
the high price of leather goods, 
although they say that their in- 
dustry is operating on a smaller 
percentage of profit than any 
other basic industry. 

Another criticism that has been 
made is that the quality of leather 
is greatly deteriorating. Quite the 
contrary is the case, say the tan- 
ners. Leather has never been of 
such a high quality as it is today. 
Great strides have been made in 
the industry. The hides are taken 
off better, the cattle are better 
nurtured and tanning material is 
better than ever before. 

Another obstacle to progress 
has been the fact that the tanning 
industry of the United States is 
not protected by a tariff. 
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Because of these facts the tan- 
ners have been faced by a vigor- 
ous competition not only from 
foreign tanners, but also from the 
makers of imitation leather prod- 
ucts. For this reason, and in or- 
der to make consumers realize the 
truth about leather, the Tanners’ 
Council of America is planning its 
campaign. 

“Nothing takes the place of 
leather” is to be the slogan, and 
the tanners are going to tell the 
real facts. about their industry. 
They are going to make no effort 
to batter down competition by di- 
rect tactics, but prefer rather to 
run a constructive campaign based 
on known facts which will point 
out the advantages of real leather 
and which will tell some of the 
achievements of American tan- 
ners. 

Although no definite plans have 
been laid out, the tanners expect 
to use a great variety of mediums 
in order to get their story over 
to the greatest number of people. 

At the same session the council 
voted unanimously to appropriate 
$110,000 for the establishment of 
a permanent leather research lab- 
oratory at the University of Cin- 
cinnati. Experimental work con- 
ducted at the university during 
the past two years by Prof. 
George D. McLaughlin has proved 
the benefits to be derived by both 
tanners and public. It is hoped 
that eventually the research lab- 
oratory will be the nucleus of a 
school. which will produce the 
highest grade of professional men 
for the service of the industry. 





Distinguished Service Medal 


for Army Sales Director 

Major C. D. Hartman, of Brookhaven, 
Miss., acting director of War Depart- 
ment Sales since last December, has 
been awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal in recognition of services rendered 
during the war. The presentation was 
made by Secretary of War Weeks, at 
Washington. 





Buys Harper & Brothers 
Photo-Engraving Plant 


The business of the photo-engraving 
plant of Harper & Brothers, New York 
ublishers, has been bought by the 
lectro-Light Engraving Company, als: 
of New York. 








vO 


W. S. | 


astern Sales 
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Most magazines are sold. 
Cosmopolitan is bought 
voluntarily. 


IGHTY per cent of 

Cosmopolitan’s circula- 
tion is bought in stores and at 
newsstands. Of the small 
remaining percentage of 
subscriptions practically all 
are sent in voluntarily. This 
difference between an urged 
circulation anda wanted circu- 
lation makes the all-important 
difference between advertis- 
ing apathy and advertising 
responsiveness. 


35 Cents 


osmopolitan 


America’s blest Advertising Medium 


W. S. Biro A. C. G. HaMMESFAHR J. J. Barnetr 
astern Sales Manager Business Manager Western Sales Manager 
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Quality 
Circulation 


commercially defined 


UANTITY as established by A. B. C. 
Audits is the only absolutely known 
factor in Circulation. There is no positive 
method of determining quality. It is the 
unknown factor—the mythical. 


¢€¢/\UALITY CIRCULATION” means only one 
thing. It means productive circulation 
—responsive circulation. It means people 
who can buy advertised goods. It does not 
matter where they live, how they vote nor 
where they were born, they constitute 
quality circulation if they can afford to 
buy, and do buy, the merchandise adver- 
tisers offer. 





ee UALITY CIRCULATION” is more a 
matter of the Bank Book than the Blue 
Book—of cash rather than culture. The 
wife of the most learned member of a 
great university’s faculty, may, advertisingly 
speaking, be a far less profitable prospect 
for the sale of an expensive fur coat than 
would be the wife of a highly paid Union 
man, or a small shop keeper. 


UALITY in a narrow social sense has 
nothing to do with quality in a com- 
_mercial sense. Wealthy people are few. 
The profits of advertisers are made from the 
many. Only 74,154 of the people among 
New York’s 5,620,048 pay taxes on incomes 
of $5,000 and over. The great bulk of the 
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people are not rich enough to disregard ad- 
vertising and purchase in exclusive shops 
known only through the prestige of patrons. 
But they are rich enough to buy for them- 
selves and their families the merchandise 
that a constantly improving standard of 
living is teaching all grades of Americans 
to appreciate. 


N dealing with large groups of people, as 
you do in newspaper advertising, and 
the sale of general merchandise, you deal 
with the average public. This average public 
includes every grade of purchasing power. 
Advertising to be most successful, must be 
carried to all income groups—to the 74,154 
as well as to the 5,545,894 others who 
make up New York. 


N New York City and its suburbs 38% of 

all people who buy any New York 
English language evening paper buy the 
New York Evening Journal. Because 
this group of newspaper buyers are by far 
the most numerous, they more nearly repre- 
sent the general public. Being more repre- 
sentative, they include a good many more 
of every class of reader constituting the 
great army of evening newspaper buyers— 
and the percentage of well-to-do people 
in the circulations of all papers above 
100,000 is practically uniform. 


R advertisers this means that through 

the New York Evening Journal 
they can reach more well-to-do people and 
more desirable people, of every grade of 
income, than they can through any other 
evening paper in the city. 
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Start Your Campaign 
Where Prosperity Has Come Back With 
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A CITY OF UNPARALLELED PROSPERITY I we 
tion 1s 
PONDER as you will, but here are some FACTS for your considera- metho 
tion. Louisville has increased to a population of 300,196. An increase contras 
of 6,030 over 1922. F particu 
Statistical figures show that building construction in Louisville peg 
totaled $19,218,019 in 1922, compared with $8,854,258 in 1921. The pone es 
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BUILDING PERMITS for homes in Louisville reached a total of Anythi 
$50,000 in one day during April and has been going strong every nesiion 
month of the present year. B 
The U. 8. Industrial Bureau in its report states that approximately — 
$3,000,000 in work is to be put into immediate operation by Louisville 
concerns which will give employment to 3,000 more men. The 68 
other Industrial concerns have added 720 persons to their forces and 
many are working double shifts. 
Louisville is unquestionably a responsive market for building supplies, TT 
food products and merchandise in all lines. You can advertise to 
contractors, builders and consumers, who respond to advertising in : ch 
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Variety Stores as Outlets for 
Advertised Goods 


With Spread of These Stores to Other Countries There Will Be an In- 
creasing Demand for Low-Priced Articles with Consumer Acceptance 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COM MERCE 
Wasuincton, D. C. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Our representative in Melbourne, 
Australia, writes us that on account of 
the various inquiries he has received, 
there must be a general movement that 
may eventually result im the establish- 
ment of so-called ten and fifteen cent 
stores in Australia. If such stores were 
established; even on a small scale, an 
important source of supply would be 
the United States. 

I would like to know what informa- 
tion is available regarding the improved 
methods of conducting such stores by 
contrast with ordinary retail stores, with 
particular regard to average overhead, 
turnover, number of employees in rela- 
tion to sales, the general types of goods 
that prove most profitable, etc. 

As you have made some studies along 
this line, it is possible that you could 
give us some information or refer us 
to sources where it might be obtained. 
Anything that you can do in this con- 
nection would be greatly appreciated. 

Bureau oF Fore1cGn anp Domestic 

CoMMERCE, 
Henry H. Morse, 


Chief, Specialties Division. 


THER than the Woolworth 

chain, the number of variety 
store syndicates selling only five 
and ten cent merchandise is small. 
Many of these syndicates stock 
goods priced as high as five dol- 
lars; others have established a dol- 
lar limit. There are also a few 
chains, as well as independents, 
that confine their purchases to 
items that can be retailed at a 
figure no higher than twenty-five 
or fifty cents. 

At one time the majority of the 
variety goods vendors, both chain 
ind independent, were either in 
he five and ten, three, nine and 
lineteen, or five, ten and twenty- 
five cent field. When prices be- 
‘an soaring, however, these or- 
vanizations broadened their scope. 
nereased consumer purchasing 
power also had something to do 
vith the lifting of the bars to 
igher price limits. 

All in all, the variety goods idea 
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has made tremendous strides since 
Woolworth opened his first store. 
Not even the recent period of de- 
pression was able to stop their in- 
creasing popularity. During 1922 
the chains, in particular, continued 
to forge ahead. For the year 
ended December 31, 1922, F. W. 
Woolworth & Company reported 
total sales of $167,308,216, as com- 
pared with $147,650,112 the previ- 
ous year. This represented an in- 
crease of $19,658,104, or 13.31 per 
cent. Sixty-five stores were added 
to the Woolworth chain during 
1922, making a total, at the time 
the report was issued, of 1,183 
stores, 

That is a remarkable story of 
progress. Were it true that 1921 
was a poor year for Woolworth 
the statistics would not be so im- 
pressive. Actually, 1921 was larger 
than the previous year, and 1920 
sales were greater than the 1919 


gross. The sales figures are a 
record of almost continuous 
growth. 

The S. S. Kresge Company 


gross sales for 1922 amounted to 
$65,191,452, an increase of 16.7 per 
cent over the 1921 total. This com- 
pany also came through the busi- 
ness hiatus without a setback, 

The inquiry from Mr. Morse 
affords opportunity for a discus- 
sion of the relation between ad- 
vertised brands and variety store 
stocks. Reference is had, of 
course, only to that type of mer- 
chandise for which the variety 
store is a logical outlet. 

The variety chains, especially, 
are becoming firmer adherents to 
the idea of handling brands for 
which there is consumer demand, 
or at least consumer acceptance. 
This is not due to any favoritism 
for advertising for its own sake. 
It can only be accounted for by 
the fact that the variety chain 
stores operators are shrewd enough 
to realize that, so far as their 
stores are concerned, their prime 
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role is that of distributor. They 
cannot afford either the time or 
money necessary to create a de- 
mand for an unknown article. A 
ready-made patronage is a req- 
uisite to variety store distribu- 
tion. 

Some months ago a PRINTERS’ 
Ink contributor, after interview- 
ing H. T. Parson, president of 
the F. W. Woolworth Company, 
visited the Woolworth store at 
Fifth Avenue and Fortieth Street. 
As a result of a hasty examina- 
tion he noted the following well- 
known advertised items. 

Colgate’s Tooth Paste, Soaps and Tal- 
cum Powder 

Carbona 

Pebeco Tooth Paste 

aa Violet Soap 

erry’s Seeds 

Ipswich Hosiery 

Robinson Reminder 

Le Page’s Glue 

Signet Ink 

Djer-Kiss Perfume 

Creme Elcaya 

Pond’s Cold Cream 

De Long Hooks and Eyes 

Lily Cups 

Mason’s Peaks 

Maillard’s Chocolates 

Life Savers 

Chiclets 

Beech-Nut Gum and Mints 

Palmolive Soap 

Hind’s Honey and Almond Cream 

Williams’ Shaving Soap 

Olivilo Soap 

Dennison’s Shelf Paper 

Fairy Soap 

Fels Naptha Soap 

Brillo ire Wool 

Sterno Canned Heat 

Reid’s Ice Cream 

Hires’ Root Beer 

Electro Silicon 

C-N Disinfectant 

Shinola 

Cutex 

Buxton Keytainer 

The list represents only a small 
portion of the advertised items on 
the approved list, from which 
Woolworth store managers can 
order according to their own 
judgment. It is clearly indicative, 
though, of the decided leaning to- 
ward known merchandise. 

If the variety store idea spreads 
to foreign countries, as the in- 
quiry from the Department of 
Commerce intimates is likely to 
occur, the importance of pushing 
advertised items will not be dis- 
regarded if a leaf is taken from 
the experience book of the Ameri- 
can organizations. There is no 
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doubt if, as the fcregoing letter 
points out, the idea takes hold in 
Australia, it will mean that an im- 
portant source of supply will be 
opened to manufacturers in this 
country. 

We are glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of placing before the De- 
partment, through Henry H. 
Morse, Chief of the Specialties 
Division, an analysis of the mer- 
chandising methods of the Ameri- 
can. variety syndicates and inde- 
pendents as reported in PRINTERS’ 
Ink. The appended list is a con- 
venient index to the articles. 
Special attention is called to the 
series of fourteen articles begin- 
ning with the issue of Septemer 
10, 1914, and running through to 
the December 24 number of that 
year. While these are not strictly 
editorial discussions of the variety 
store, treating rather of the entire 
chain-store situation of the period, 
a considerable amount of the data 
was drawn from the variety field.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 

(Printers’ Ink) 

The Importance of Being “Known”; 
May 25, 1922, page 17. 

An Enlarged Outlet for Advertised 
Goods; December 2, 1920, page 179. 

National Campaign of Advertising for 
Kresge Stores; April 1, 1920, page 17. 

A Chain Store Testifies for Adver- 
tising; March 4, 1920, page 178. 

Wanted—Two Men of Vision; Feb- 
ei 7. 1920, » pase 180. 

Kresge Uses Paid Advertising; 


mM Ae 19, 1920, page 49 

Kresge Stores Raise Limit to One 
Dollar; February 5, 1920, page 165. 

Is Collective Buying the Answer to 


the Growing Chain Store Menace? 
January 15, 1920, fase 18. 

Do “Five and Ten Cent Shoppers” 
Respond to National Advertising?; Au- 
gust 21, 1919, F ng 31. 

Kresge Has New Department for Ser- 
vice; August 14, 1919, page 184. 

How F. W. Woolworth Built His 
Wonderful Distributing Machine; April 
17, 1919, page 25. 

A Smashing Victory for Printed Ad- 
vertising; March 6, 1919, page 158. 

Booklet to Celebrate oolworth’s 
40th Anniversary; March 6, 1919, 
page 10. 

The Five and Ten Cent Store as a 
Means of Sampling; January 30, 1919, 
page 37. 

Five and Ten Stores Are Now Boldly 
rene Up; December 19, 1918, page 
1 


“Fifth Ave. Trade as Diagnosed by 
the Woolworth Co.; May 30, 1918, 
page 

remendous New Market Springs 
from Five and Ten Cent Expansion; 
May 23, 1918, page 3. 
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Speaking of 
Reader Interest 


Readers of the Chicago Evening American 
pay over $1,250,000 more every year for 
their favorite paper than do the readers of 
the next evening newspaper in point of 
circulation. 


This gives you all the facts necessary for 
exact judgment. 


The leadership of the Chicago Evening 
American is based upon merit. It is a good 
newspaper. It gives the news as it finds it, 
wholesomely, accurately, completely. 


Its hold upon the confidence and attention 
of its great reader audience is the thing 
that makes advertising in the Chicago 
Evening American pay real profits to the 
national advertiser and the local retailer. 


EVENING 


A Good Newspaper 


Only Evening Newspaper in Chicago with a Daily Net 
Paid Circulation of More Than 400,000 
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Higher Priced Goods in “Variety 
Stores” Mean Bigger Outlets for Manu- 
facturers; May 31, 1917, page 3. 

Why Woolworth Is Starting a Store 
in Fifth Ave.; February 15, 1917, 


page 65. 
Son aign for a Five and Ten Cent 
Store Coon: June 17, 1915, page 46. 

Kresge Chain Reaching Out for Busi- 
ness by Mail; May 20, 1915, page. 70. 

The Five and Ten Cent Store Outlet 
for Advertised Products; January 14, 
1915, page 3 

Why Advertisers Must Give Chain- 
Store Growth Their Serious Attention; 
September 10, 1914, page 3. 

hy Advertisers and Dealers See 
Danger in Chain Stores; September 17, 
1914, page 63. 

Why Advertisers and Dealers See 
Danger in Chain Stores; September 24, 
1914, page 22. 

How the Chains Are Taking Over 
the Retail Field; October 8, 1914, 
page 36. 

Taking the Chains by Fields and 
Their Number in Each; October 15, 
1914, page 71. 

Concentration of Ownership and 
Direction in Other Fields; October 22, 
1914, page 60. 

Chain Store Advantages in Organiza- 
tion and Financing; October 29, 1914, 
page 72. 

Advantages That Retailers’ Chains 
Gain in Financing; November 5, 1914; 
page 58. 

Chains Picking Up the Best Sites in 
a Field; November 12, 1914, page 


Chains Outclass Individual Dealers 
in Buying Advantages; November 19, 
1914, page 64. 

How Big Retailers’ Chains Outsell 
Independent Competitors; December 3, 
1914, page 66. 

Chains’ Big Problem Keeping Up 
Trained Organization; December 10, 
1914, page 46. 

How Accounting Helps the Chains 
Outbattle the Independents; December 
17, 1914, page 20. 

_A Summing Up of the Chain Store 
Situation; December 24, 1914, page 66. 


Helping the Government in Its 
Work 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COMMERCE 
Wasuincton, D. C. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I wish to thank you very much for 
the trouble you have gone to in sup- 
plying us with sources of information 
regarding chain stores. 

hese references exactly answer our 
purpose, and I assure you that your 
promptness and co-operation is certainly 
appreciated. I sincerely hope that at 
some future time you will give us an 


opportunity to reciprocate. 


Bureau or Foreicn anp Domestic 
Com MERCE, 


. E. J. Breyere, 
Acting Chief, Specialties Division. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
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Our Neglected Sardine 
Industry 


In view of the fact that sardine im- 
ports into the United States have always 

en in excess of exports, a statement 
made to Printers’ Ink by Frank Van 
Camp, president of the Van Camp Sea 
Food Company, Inc., Los Angeles, as- 
sumes added interest. 

“Fully 80 per cent of all the sardines 
packed in California are exported to 
Spanish America and the Orient,” said 
Mr. Van Camp in a recent letter to 
Printers’ Inx. American predilection 
for foreign goods has undergone con- 
siderable revamping in recent years. 
Perhaps the opportunity is ripe for an- 
other industry to assert itself. The 
great American public has never ade- 
quately appreciated the humble sardine 
and may well be taught to ““Eat America 
First” as well as view it. 


Automobile Rim _ Inspection 
Aids Selling 


The Tire & Rim Association of Amer 
ica, Inc., placed its stamp of approval, 
the brand of the association, on 5,647,- 
250 rims during the first quarter of 
1923. In 1922, 16,281,583 rims were 
passed. A corps of more than ninety 
inspectors is maintained by the associa- 
tion in the plants of rim manufacturers 
throughout the country to insure produc- 
tion of uniform standard rims that will 
fit the various sizes of tires on the mar 
ket. This supervision simplifies selling 
and is said to be an important factor in 
the mileage secured from tires. 


Hershey Chocolate Reports 
Profit for Quarter 


The Hershey Chocolate Company, 
‘‘Hershey’s” chocolates, Hershey, Pa., 
reports sales for the first three months 
of the current year in amount of $8,565,- 
819, and net income of $1,419,814 after 
expenses, interest and Federal taxes. 
Good-will is carried on the books at a 
valuation of $4,903,930. 


Appointed Advertising Man- 
ager “Le Costume Royal” 


John T. Ashbrooke has been appointed 
advertising manager of Le Costume 
Royal and Children’s Royal, published 
by Conde Nast, New York. Mr. Ash 
brooke has been advertising manager of 
the Vogue Pattern Quarterly and con 
tinues in that capacity in addition to his 
new work. 


“Popular Science Monthly” 
Advances A. L. Cole 


A. L. Cole, who has been Eastern ad 
vertising manager of Popular Science 
Monthly, New York, for the last two 
years, has been advanced to the position 
of advertising manager. He has been a 
member of the advertising staff of Popu 
lar Science Monthly for the last seven 
years. 
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The Ford Motor Company 
has started building a 
$10,000,000 plant in the 
twin cities. Minneapolis 
is already the second 
largest tire distributing 
center in the country, 
second only to Akron. 
The Northwest now 
looms up as a factor in 
the manufacture and 
assembling of motor cars. 


THE 


MINNEAPOLIS 


JOURNAL 


epresented in New York, Chicago, and 
Rereenies Se Onan & Ormsbee, Inc. 
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for Viaducts and Bridges. 
| 2S SERIE | Ge eR caer ISS 





ERE is a program which calls for the services of 

engineering and construction companies. It will 

mean the employment of thousands of workmen 
over a period of years. 


Besides the material and machinery needed for this 
work itself, this program will entail housing facilities 
for workmen, clothing for them and their families— 
all the necessities which enter into their lives. 


The new bridge approaches will greatly facilitate 
interstate commerce at this important railroad center, 
where even now the freight rates and shipping 
advantages offer special inducement to manufactur- 
ing and distributing plants. 


If you want information on St. Louis and her new 
possibilities, write to the Service and Promotion 
Department of St. Louis’ only morning newspaper. 


Largest Daily 
Dosangl Agency Lad. >" "Eon 








Vowspey 
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More Than a Million 
Added Circulation 


Merely a Dollar Added to Our Rate 


In less than three months the circulation 
of The American Weekly has increased 


One Million 


And in six months, despite this tremendous 
increase, its rate has increased only a dollar. 
Effective July First, the line rate of The 
American Weekly goes to seven dollars, for a 
circulation of more than 


4,400,000 


For seven dollars a line your advertisement goes 
to more than twenty-five per cent of all the men, 
women and children in the United States who 
read English. 

Almost Four and a Half Million Families buy 
The American Weekly every week, and more 
than eighteen millions of people read it and 
buy from it. 


And notwithstanding the dollar increase, The 
American Weekly remains, in proportion, the 
lowest-priced medium in the world, and at the 
same time, the greatest in circulation. 


The Greatest Advertising Buy in the World, Is 


American Weekly 


A. J. KOBLER, Mgr. 
1834 Broadway, New York 














If you want to see the color of their money, use Color—A. J. K. 
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A Coal Dealer Who Still Has His 
Public’s Good-Will 


One of the Largest Retail Coal Companies in the Country Has Come 
through the Coal Crisis of 1922-1923 with Public Con- 
fidence Because It Kept Its Advertised Pledges 


PUsLic suspicion of the retail 
coal dealer has become so 
chronic in most parts of the 
United States that it is a familiar 
subject of vaudeville jokes at which 


everybody laughs but the coal 
merchant. ¥ ‘ 
The latter is continually be- 


wailing the lack of public good- 
will. He attributes it generally to 
ignorance of the retailer’s prob- 
lems, and often confirms sus- 
picion by taking the attitude that 
it is impossible to do anything 
about it. Thus there is bred a 
belief that since the coal merchant 
is dealing in a necessity he can 
afford to be calloused toward pub- 
lic opinion and that he is wholly 
unconcerned about good-will. The 
fallacy of that opinion is obvious ; 
but that does not lessen the dam- 
age it can do. 

How advertising can be used to 
overcome suspicion and _resent- 
ment, even in times of crisis, has 
been demonstrated in Philadel- 
phia by the George B. Newton 
Coal Company, which is said to 
be the third largest coal retailing 
corporation in the country. It 
supplies fuel to about one-third of 
the homes in Philadelphia, dis- 
tributing more than a million tons 
a year. The corporation has re- 
versed the traditional defensive 
policy of the coal merchant. It 
has taken the initiative in the 
whole conduct of its business. By 
a policy of consistent advertising 
of service rather than product it 
has elicited tangible proof of pub- 
lic good-will in the shape of ap- 
proximately eighty thousand let- 
ters of commendation. 

It may be argued that the bulk 
of those letters reached the New- 
ton offices during the days when 
coal was hard to get, and that 
most of them were accompanied 
by orders. But the letters them- 
selves, many which have been re- 
produced, in part, in full-page 


newspaper display advertising, 
show that not ali of them repre- 
sent an attempt to wheedle coal 
out of the corporation. That isn’t 
the only test. The coal crisis is 
ended now, yet the company is 
still getting hundreds of letters 
from appreciative customers. And 
its answers urging the purchase 
of coal during the spring and sum- 
mer months are not being thrown 
into the waste-basket. 


ADVERTISING IS NOT A NEW EX- 
PERIENCE FOR NEWTON 


The Newton company has used 
newspaper space since it was 
formed some years ago by a com- 
bination of a number of coal re- 
tailers. The present advertising 
policy, however, was launched in 
February of 1922, when it became 
evident that a strike was inevit- 
able. Prior to that time there had 
been an educational campaign, the 
chief feature of which was mo- 
tion pictures, designed not only to 
acquaint the public with the diffi- 
culties of the retailer, but also 
instructing the consumer in the 
economic use of various coal sizes. 
A program of newspaper adver- 
tising was mapped out to em- 
phasize the service given by the 
corporation, and to continue the 
educational campaign. The public 
was urged to buy its coal before 
the strike, and to conserve its 
supplies. 

A new size was_ introduced, 
labeled “Newton range coal.” It 
was really a combination of nut 
and pea coal, and was so de- 


‘scribed in all the advertising re- 
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lating to it. Advertising was con- 
tinued all summer, even after all 
the twenty-seven yards were 
empty. Much of the copy was 
headed with the announcement 
that the company had no coal for 
sale. When the strike ended there 
were thousands of orders on its 
books, and it was evident that the 
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problem of distribution would be 
difficult. The Newton company 
then took a bold step. It an- 
nounced a policy of limiting de- 
liveries, wherever possible, to one 
ton. In the same copy it ex- 
plained in simple terms that such 
deliveries were more expensive 
than those made in normal times, 
when the full capacity of trucks 


Let’s think back— 


and then ahead! 


- NEWTON COAL : 


PRESENT COPY DOESN’T LET THE 
PUBLIC FORGET 











could be utilized. It asked the 
public to bear a fair share of that 
expense, and announced prices 
that were fifty cents a ton higher 
than those quoted by some deal- 
ers, but fifty cents to a dollar 
below what might be called the 
legitimate high-water mark. In 
other words, many dealers who 
did not get into trouble with the 


fuel distributor charged $15.50 a, 
to 


for prepared sizes, which was 
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$1 above the Newton figure. 

During the months of October, 
November, December and Jan- 
uary the summer advertising ap- 
peal for public co-operation de- 
veloped remarkable results. On 
November 28, Charles H. John- 
son, president of the corporation, 
sent out 40,000. letters to con- 
sumers whose orders were on his 
books and to whom no deliveries 
had been made. He asked all 
of them to tell him just how much 
coal they had on hand and how 
long it would last, so that a sched- 
ule of deliveries might be ar- 
ranged. The response was very 
close to 100 per cent. According 
to Mr. Johnson cross-section 
checkups of the information re- 
ceived showed that the percentage 
of deceit was negligible. The 
great majority of Newton cus- 
tomers put themselves in the 
hands of the company. A few 
weeks later 20,000 additional let- 
ters were sent out. 

The situation was complicated 
at this point by the appeal of the 
Federal fuel administrator, in co- 
operation with city authorities, as 
a result of which the Newton or- 
ganization guaranteed to deliver 
all emergency orders approved by 
those officials, provided it was 
supplied with the necessary coal 
over and above its own allotment. 
More than five thousand deliveries 
of that character were made, in- 
cluding hospitals, city institutions 
and individual homes. The pres- 
sure for coal increased until it 
reached a point where the New- 
ton company was informed by 
telephone officials that it was get- 
ting a daily average of 400 “busy 
calls” an hour, During that pe- 
riod the advertising space and 
the number of insertions were in- 
creased. The company’s copy ap- 
peared nearly every day in the 
week in some paper or other, and 
the whole appeal was for public 
co-operation in the conservation 
of coal. “Save a shovelful of 
coal a day” was one slogan used 
to good advantage in many ad- 
vertisements. 

The campaign for the ensuing 
— my 4 he said - have started 
with a full-page advertisement i 
one ‘of the Philadelphis” papers 
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TheDetroit News Leads 
InAutomotiveAdvertising 





Detroit Produces 60% 
Of AllAutomobiles In ULS. 





















N America’s automotive center where au- 
. tomotive advertising is, perhaps, best un- 
derstood, The News was the leader in 1922. 

Further substantiation of its superior ef- 
fectiveness in automotive advertising is sus- 
tained by its record during the first third of 
1923 when it published 426,440 lines—a lead 
of 14,560 lines over its nearest competitor. 

The Detroit News, despite enormous omissions 
of advertising due to space being oversold, was 
still second in total advertising in the United 
States during March, being exceeded only by a 
Chicago paper. 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation in Michigan 
“Always in the Lead” 
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early in April. A four-column 
box in the centre of the page con- 
tained the message of the com- 
pany, under the headline, “We 
have done our part,” while around 
the margins were reproductions of 
letters from customers. The in- 
troductory statement is in effect 
an outline of the company’s pol- 
icy, and may be worth reproduc- 
ing: 

We are a commercial house. We are 
in business to sell coal. But it takes a 
winter such as this to mark the sharp 
distinction between the commercial or- 
ganization in business solely for profit 
and the one which realizes clearly its 
paramount public yo ge = ane 

For the fair and adequate distribution 
of coal is distinctly a public service. So 
long as the coal dealer realizes this and 
tries honestly to give genuine service 
without preference or favor he fufills 
his public obligation. 5 

This service means more than deliver- 
ing fair measure and collecting the 
money. It means giving the customer 
the full benefit of his knowledge of coal 
quality, coal conditions, heating problems, 
and the like. 


The rest of the copy was de- 
voted to a summary of what was 
done during the last winter. Copy 
now appearing carries the urge to 
buy while coal is plentiful, with 
a reminder that the agreement be- 
tween miners and operators ex- 
pires next August 31. A sched- 
ule of regular mailings has been 
planned to follow up the adver- 
tising. In addition to the direct 
letters to customers the company 
is sending out succeeding issues of 
a little folder entitled “Coalogic,” 
reminding consumers of the diffi- 
culties. of getting coal last winter 
and urging them to order now. 

Indications at this writing are 
that this summer’s business will 
be perhaps the largest in the com- 
pany’s history. Through its ad- 
vertising copy, the Newton com- 
pany expects still further to ac- 
quaint the consumer with reasons 
why it is to his advantage to buy 
coal in the warm months. Uneven 
distribution in any business means 
higher overhead expense. But the 
cost in the retail coal business is 
not measured merely by summer 
idleness of plant. In winters, 
such as the one just past, effi- 
ciency of plant and equipment 
functions below maximum when it 
is necessary to deliver a ton or 
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two at a time, instead of in larger 
quantities. The rush also in- 
creases the depreciation of equip- 
ment. All of that is to be ex- 
plained to Newton consumers dur- 
ing the coming summer in the 
advertising copy. 

he company has used full!- 
page space, but its general policy 
calls for insertions of 75 to 150 
lines. It attempts to limit each 
advertisement to a single idea. In 
other words, its educational mes- 
Sages are never confused with the 
direct selling appeal, and service 
ads also stand alone. Mr. John- 
son attributes much of the suc- 
cess of the company in establish- 
ing cordial relations with the pub- 
lic to his employees, not only the 
clerks and others in the offices 
who make contacts when orders 
are placed, but also and to an 
extraordinary extent the drivers. 
“Every driver is a salesman,” de- 
scribes the policy. The company 
is depending on the driver-sales- 
men to bring about a large in- 
crease in business this summer. It 
has taught the drivers that the 
way to clinch the selling power 
of newspaper and mail advertising 
is to solicit a prospect while his 
—_ door neighbor is putting in 
coal. 





Y. M. C. A. Honors Frank B. 
White 


Frank B. White, of the Frank B. 
White Agricultural Advertisers’ Service, 
Chicago, has been elected a member of 
the board of managers and chairman of 
the Americanization Commission of the 
Chicago Y. M. C. A. Mr. White has 
been a member of the faculty of the 
Y. M. C. A. schools in Chicago for 
some years, conducting classes in ad- 
vertising. 





New Account with Youngs- 
town, O., Agency 


_ Bolton, Meek and Wearstler, advertis- 
ing agency, Youngstown, O., have been 
appointed to handle the advertising of 
the Standard Tractor Control Company, 
manufacturer of tractor guides, also of 
Youngstown. 


A New Candy Publication 


The Candy Foreman is the name of a 
new publication which will be issued 
semi-annually by The Candy Manufac- 
turer Publishing Company, Chicago, 
publishers of The Candy Manufacturer. 
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aS We ES, 
The Sg Gat 
as established by 


JOSEPH PULITZER 
May 10, 1883: 


“An institution that should 
always fight for progress and 
reform, never tolerate injustice 
or corruption, always fight 
demagogues of all parties, 
never belong to any party, 
always oppose privileged 
classes and public plunderers, 
never lack sympathy with the 
poor, always remain devoted 
to the public welfare, never 
be satisfied with merely print- 
ing news, always be drastically 
independent, never be afraid 
to attack wrong, whether by 
predatory plutocracy or preda- 


tory poverty.” 
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inning the Noman 


apolis, advertise as the Indianapolis depart- 
ment stores do. They know. 


Take the figures for the month of March, 1923, 
(an ordinary month) as an example, and the 
s2ven Indianapolis department stores as your 
guide: 
The Wm. H. Block Company used 140,104 lines in The 
News, and 48,850 lines in the Sunday paper (second). 


L. S. Ayres & Company used 70,541 lines in The News, and 
10,420 lines in the Sunday paper (second). 


H. P. Wasson & Company used 67,235 lines in The News, 
and 9,760 lines in the Sunday paper (second). 

The Pettis Dry Goods Company used 63,220 lines in The 
News, and 23,215 lines in the other evening paper (second). 
Goldstein Brothers used 30,989 lines in The News, and 
8,200 lines in the Sunday paper (second). 

The Star Store used 17,550 lines in The News, and 4,575 
lines in the Sunday paper (second). 

The Fair Store used 22,715 lines in the other evening 
paper, and 10,570 lines in The News (second). 
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Daily Morning 
Paper 
48,978 lines 





News Sunday Paper Other Evening 
400,209 lines 95,675 lines Paper 
83,853 lines 


The total figures for the month, as illustrated 
by the figures in proportion, were as follows: 


Paper Lineage 
The News - - - 400,209 
Sunday Paper - = 95,675 
Other Evening Paper - 83,853 
Morning Paper - - 48,978 


These are the figures, the opinions of the seven 
department stores in Indianapolis on the relative 
value of Indianapolis papers in selling the woman 
—expressed in dollars and cents. 


The tremendous preference shown for The News 
indicates clearly what your choice should be if 
you would merchandise to the woman. Win 
these Indianapolis women for your product. 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manager 
New York Office Chine Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 1% UTZ 
150 Nassau St. Tower Bidg. 
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FIRST- 


In the 
Morning 





HE Free Press is 

the FIRST news- 
paper of the day 
in Detroit. It has 
first call on this city 
of a million. It is in 
the home, doing its 
work for the adver- 


tiser before the af- 





ternoon newspaper is 
even printed. De- 
troit’s women use its 
columns as a shop- 
ping guide—as a 
““buy-dictionary” for 





the necessities and 





the luxuries of life. 


Che Detroit Free Press 


“Advertised by its Achievements” 
VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


Foreign Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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The Copy Character—A Medium 
That Gives New Life to an 
Old Campaign 


A Good-Humored “Announcer” Can Reiterate the Old-Time Tested 
Sales Message with Good Effect 


By A. L. Townsend 


HE sales manager made the 

complaint. He said to the ad- 
vertising department: “We have 
just a few set things to say in 
our advertising, and we have said 
them over and over again, for 
fifteen years, until I can’t bear to 
turn the pages of a trade maga- 
zine and read them. They are 
beginning to sound trite. Now, if 
we could put new life into these 
hackneyed arguments it ‘would be 
a wonderful thing. Our adver- 
tising really needs leavening.” 

he advertising department 
agreed. A month from the filing 
of the objection, a solution of 
the problem had been found’ A 
humorous character was created 
and made to tell the old facts in 
a new form. He did not dominate 


the advertising. He was a mere’ 


insert, a leavening quality. When 
oft-told statistics were repeated, 
he put them in a language all his 
own and gave them new zest. 

There is a distinction between 
trade-mark characters, and these 
“copy-humanizers.” The adver- 
tiser does not present them as 
trade-mark creations. They are 
merely an added element; a 
means of injecting new life into 
copy arguments, and as such, they 
are increasing in popularity. 

The Driver-Harris Company 
has adopted such a humanizing 
copy character in behalf of Ni- 
chrome, which is a heat-resistant 
alloy, used by manufacturers of 
electrical and other appliances. 
But the trade grows accustomed 
to the same inevitable advertis- 
ing arguments, There are just 
so many of them. Yet they must 
be told, over and over again. Into 
the fold came a quaint personage 
called “Nye Chrome.” 

Nye is fat and fifty, with a 
black slouch hat, white hair and 
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mustache, and a flowing tie. The 
artist has made an interesting 
series of characterizations of him, 
and somewhere, in all trade- 
paper advertising, he is given a 
nook of space. Seated at his 
business desk, he discusses prob- 
lems and arguments which, if re- 
peated in the conventional man- 
ner, might not find receptive 
readers. Nye, however, has a 
way with him. His language is 
filled with vernacular. He does 
not take his subject too seriously. 
He is in a position to step down 
from high altitude of dignity, and 
talk the manufacturer's own 
breezy language. Nye, and similar 
characterizations, particularly in 
business-paper campaigns, leavens 
copy and permits the advertiser 
to say conventional things in an 
entirely unconventional manner. 


A CHARACTER SUGGESTED BY THE 
CORPORATE NAME 


The Bunting Brass & Bronze 
Company, manufacturing bushing 
bearings, has adopted a most un- 
usual little character in this new 
field. “Baby Bunting,” he is 
called, a laughing, jolly boy of 
ten or twelve. The jump from 
bearings to this figure is indeed 
a broad one, but who shall say 
that it is not linked with wisdom, 
as putting human qualities into 
a most prosaic subject. In any 
event, whatever you may think on 
the subject, “Baby Bunting” 
leaped into sudden popularity and 
is now used in national mediums. 
The camera created him from life. 

“The Wise Man of The Eats” 
is a rather good example of these 
inserted characterizations, used, 
not as a trade-mark, nor as a 
featured personality, but as leaven- 
ing for other material in the 
same advertisements. Dromedary 
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Dates advertising, after some ex- 
perimenting, brought The Wise 
Man to life through the ingenuity 
of the artist. This is a typical 
quotation : 

“Hast thou not read, my daugh- 
ter, of the beauty of the Queen 
of Sheba? Behold, she lunched 
on dates and milk and was the 
Mary-~ Pickford of her village.” 

“Jim Henry,” of Mennen adver- 
tising, is a familiar character 
born of this general idea. 

Likewise “Lotta Miles,” al- 
though somewhat more of a trade 
characterization, is a member of 
the group. 

And “Laughing Vivian” has en- 
tered the fold, all smiles and 
businesslike activity, as she shows 
the reader the good points of 
Liquid Veneer. Vivian always 
has a friendly, chatty word to say. 
For example: 

“With the help of Liquid 
Veneer, you can do all of your 
dusting in a very few minutes, 
and when you have finished, 
everything shines.” The quotes 
accomplish so much. Copy be- 
comes “living talk,” and _ the 
photographer has made Miss 
Vivian a most attractive figure. 

Gage Brothers & Company 
have had unusual success with a 
character creation known as 
“Little Miss Gage.” The very 
fact that she is not pushed on 
the reader and “featured,” as 
would be the case with a con- 
ventional trade characterization, 
may have something to do 
with this. Little Miss Gage 
does some of the talking for the 
advertiser and does it in her own 
unaffected way and language. The 

popular idea is to sign these frag- 
ments of first-person copy with 
facsimile handwritten signatures, 
thus giving them a greater degree 
of authenticity. 

For almost a year now, The 
Western Electric Company has 
used a. “copy character” in the 
wholesome, willing “Old-Time 
Servant Girl,” although there is 
no suggestion that the advertiser 
wishes her to be looked upon as 
a trade-mark figure. She is an 
insert, an incidental. With her 
neatly’ brushed hair and her un- 
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commonly well-portrayed hint of 
cheerful efficiency, she was liked 
from the very beginning. 

It so often transpires that trade- 
mark characters are strained, un- 
real. This newer innovation is 
nearly always intensely human. 
What they have to say, in first- 
person, singular copy, is propor- 
tionately more impressive and 
convincing. 

The entire current advertising 
policy of The Heinz Company is 
to humanize its appeal and to give 
to every advertisement some bit 
of very real characterization. By 
eulogizing various workers in the 
plant, for one thing, the company 
achieves this, and the campaign, 
often in full color, ripples with 
real people who have a real mes- 
sage to deliver, It may be an 
attractive, uniformed lass of the 
packing plant, putting up “pickles 
in patterns” or it may be a pink- 
cheeked, dairy-maid, who has a 
story to tell of the pure cream 
which goes into certain soups. 


PALMOLIVE FOUND A WAY 


Palmolive Soap advertising man- 
ages to introduce, throughout all 
its advertising efforts, that un- 
mistakable flavor of a serial char- 
acter, always introduced, yet 
never descending to the frank 
commercialism of a trade fig- 
ure. In the girl with the school 
girl complexion, we certainly have 
a humanizing element, with powers 
of continuity, despite the fact that 
the same girl does not necessarily 
appear from month to month. 

The Bon Ami, housewife is a 
copy character, without being a 
trade-mark, Her flexibility is 
well known, for no set pose is at- 
tempted. 

Eversharp Pencil advertising 
has just taken on a little, corner- 
piece character, that certain last- 
minute arguments may be stated 
in a new and interesting way. 

This character is known as 
“McGregor.” He is no more than 
a bantering, jolly fellow, but his 
talks invite reading. 

And the du Pont laboratory 
chemist is another example of the 
in-between characterization. This 
Chemical Engineer is in a posi- 
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Upcurve 


Printers’ Ink’s Four-Year Record, 
showing April advertising lineage of 66 i 
Weekly and Monthly Magazines (pub- 
lished in Printers’ Ink April 12, 1923) 
showed a decrease of 21 per cent for | 
April, 1923, compared with April, 1920. 


April, 1923, advertising lineage of 
The Christian Science Monitor—a daily 
newspaper with a national circulation— 
showed an increase of 41 per cent, ! 
compared with April, 1920. : 





| through well-defined results, its value 
| as a national medium. Therefore its 
steadily-maintained increase in national 
: advertising lineage. 


The Monitor proves to advertisers, 
| THE , 
| CHRISTIAN SCIENCE | 

MONITOR ' 


| 
| 
An International Daily Newspaper H 
MEMBER ASSOCIATED PRESS Memgser A. B. C. 
| Published in Boston and Read Throughout the World 
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tion, as an expert, to say things, 
surrounded by quotes, which 
would not carry much weight if 
merely voiced by an_ unsigned 
“copy writer,” at his usual task. 
The public is certainly interested 
in what he has to say and will 
give him the benefit of polite 
consideration. 


A UNIVERSAL CHARACTER 


Some three years ago a na- 
tional advertiser became discour- 
aged over his advertising prog- 
ress. The appeal was primarily to 
mothers, and he believed that he 
had put into his copy and’ illus- 
trations every essential ingredient 
of the average successful cam- 
paign. It did not seem to draw 
as it should. A ‘member of the 
advertising staff, in preparing a 
page advertisement one day, 
wanted to add a paragraph or two 
of argument just received from a 
real mother, whose voluntary let- 
ter of commendation brought con- 
vincing material. 

An artist made a very pretty 
character study of a_ typical 
mother and this was used, one 
inch wide, in the lower section of 
the page. Beneath it, in italics, 
ran some first-person text, born 
of the testimonial letter. It said, 
in part: 

“T am just an ‘ordinary Mother.’ 
You and YOU, of this big coun- 
try. I have the usual problems 
of all Mothers and am compelled 
to solve them. But I want to 
tell you how I overcame one try- 
ing question in my own home.” - 

There was absolutely no affec- 
tation, no straining after literary 
flavor. And it was in rather vio- 
lent contrast to the “fine writing” 
of the body of the advertisement. 

More was heard from this small 
insert in the body of the page 
than from its main features, and 
it was introduced as a regular lit- 
tle “department,” the tiny line il- 
lustration being changed, from 
month to month, but always with 
the same Mother. This one idea 
appeared to swing the tide of the 
advertising. It began to “pick up” 
from that hour on. Which seems 
to prove to us that humanized text 
brings conviction to the average 
reader. 
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New Accounts for Brennan- 
Eley Co. 


The: Brennan-Eley Company, adver- 
tising, Chicago, has been appointed to 
handle the advertising accounts of the 
following companies: Beneke & -_ 4 
Manufacturing Company, maker: of the 
Rayfield carburetor, Hanson Brothers 
Scale Company, and The Marinello 
Company, manufacturer of beauty prepa- 
rations, all of Chicago. 

The “New-Way” Motor Company, 
Lansing, Mich., and the Magnetic 
Manufacturing Company, Minneapolis, 
manufacturer of ‘‘Magnetic” hair 
wavers, also have placed their adver- 
tising accounts with The Brennan-Eley 
Company. 





P. J. Coffey Heads National 
Jewelers’ Publicity Association 


P. J. Coffey of the J. A. & S. W. 
Granberry Company, jewelry, Newark, 
J., has been elected chairman of the 
National Jewelers’ Publicity Associa- 
tion, succeeding Morris Eisenstadt, 


‘resigned. Officers of this association 


hold office until death or resignation. 

The “Gifts That Last” campaign 
which has been under way for several 
years is being continued in newspapers 
and magazines. In addition a cam- 
paign has been started to revise public 
opinion in favor of jewelry gifts for 
the accepted wedding anniversaries 
rather than the customary utilitarian 
gifts of which the recipients are usually 
possessed. 





Abbott & Storm, New 
Advertising Business 


A new advertising business under 
the name of Abbott. & Storm, has 
been established at New York by 
Edward C. Abbott, for seven years 
with Leddy & Johnston, New_York ad- 
vertising agency, and Harry F. Storm, 
for thirteen years New York State and 
Connecticut representative of the New 
York Tribune and prior to that for 
nine years with the New York Sun 
in the same capacity. 





“Hardware Dealers’ Magazine” 


Appointment 
John _F. Doyle has been appointed 
New England manager of Hardware 
Dealers’ Magazine of New York. He 
will make his headquarters at Boston. 
tr. Doyle previously had been with 
Electric Traction of Chicago. 





H. Simler Joins American 
Writing Machine Company 


Henry Simler has joined the Ameri- 
can Writing Machine Company, Newark, 
N. J., rebuilt tyepwriters, as vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager. He was for- 
merly Canadian district sales manager 
of the Remington Typewriter Company. 
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A Circulation Gain of 136 20 on 
Nineteen Newsstands in St.Paul 























(6® Wes) 40” Sraney Mew Yom 
Chicago, April 2n4, 
Robert P Davidson 


ew York, N.Y. 
Dear mr Davidson: 





Here is a record of ninet St Paul dealers . 
taken from the books of our distributor. 


May 1922 order April 1625 order 
Schuneman & Evans 10 20 











Lunée-Bersing 7 25 
even Corners 1 26 
st Marie Cigar & Jews 36 80 
— Cigar 3 10 
piers 4 3 
yen noted Distributing Oo # 20 40 
a Rule Ge. 15 50 
Bnporium ay nme Co. 16 30 
iebert Thar me 10 
3 10 
5 16 
Conger Bree Bros. 7 17 
Dickman Phar. 7 16 
Crocus Hill Phar 10 26 
Mitohell 10 25 
¥. Be Schults : 4 
Harry lverson 
rev 


eos report covering nineteen Aig mag st 
Paul dealers, shows that in May 1922 the average draw per dealer was 
10 copies and in April 1925 their average draw was 23 copies plus. 


During the last twelve months the sale of Hearst's 
International has increased 136% plus with these dealers. 


Very truly yours, 
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BUCYRUS — WOOSTER 


MAN SFIELe akon VOUNGSTOWN 


Here is a most unique situation—unlike l 
any other in the United States. Over ] 
3,200,000 people who eat, dress and live 2 
like other communities — better than ] 
many—living within 100 miles of Cleve- J 








J. B. WOODWARD 
Times Bidg., New York 
WOODWARD & KELLY 
Security Bidg., Chicago 
Fime Arts Bidg., Detroit 
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Every dot on this map 
of Northern Ohio means 
10 families who read 
The Plain Dealer. Note 
the number and prox- 
imity of the centers of 
distribution. 








1 OF ANY- Priced Merchandise 
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land. There’s concentration for you! 
Distribution problems are minimized, 
and selling this great market is no prob- 
lem whatsoever—for The Plain Dealer 
ALONE delivers it at one single cost. 








R. J. BIOWELL CO, 
Times Building, 
Los Angeles, Cal 

742 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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“Very good peaches,” said the 
corner grocer, as he pushed a can 
across the counter. The woman 
took the can, looked at it and 
asked the price. 

“Thirty cents,” replied the 
grocer. “It is a very good brand— 
and they are able to sell them so 
cheaply because they don’t put a 
lot of money into advertising.” 

The Schoolmaster pricked up 
his ears as the woman spoke. 

“How much are the Del Monte 
peaches in that size can?” she 
asked. 

“Twenty-nine cents,” was the 
grocer’s answer and the woman 
smiled—as did the Schoolmaster. 
Needless to say the woman went 
away with a can of Del Monte 
peaches. 


We wonder how many manufacturers hold the same delusion! 
Facts and figures disproving it are to be had for every in- 
dustry from Soup to Bessemer Steel, yet many close their eyes 
in blissful content and pursue the well trodden paths made 
years ago by the founders of their businesses. 


Let us find and submit the facts regarding your business. 


BISSELL & LAND, INc. 
337 Second Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A Manufacturer’s Work Prelimi- 
nary to the Advertising 


What Fruhauf Brothers, New York, Discovered Regarding Merchandising 
While They Were Preparing to Advertise 


By William P. Tuttle 


DVERTISERS are seeking in- 

formation as to whether they 
should advertise their godds in 
conjunction with the local retailer, 
what share of the expense he 
should carry, and how they may 
secure his. co-operation in mer- 
chandising the goods, particularly 
in reference to securing the inter- 
est of the clerk behind the counter. 
The experience of Fruhauf Broth- 
ers & Company, of New York, 
is instructive because of the thor- 
oughness with which they have 
gone into the solution of these 
problems, as they were affected 
by them. 

The Fruhaufs make men’s 
ready-to-wear, hand-tailored suits 
and overcoats, and sell to better 
stores throughout the country. At 
the start the Fruhaufs proposed 
to manufacture a ready-to-wear 
garment that had as much hand- 
work on it as would be found on 
the made-to-order article, and they 
have made a success of the idea. 
However, when they came to 
write their first advertisement they 
realized that there had been no 
standardization of the phrase 
“Hand-Tailored”; it might mean 
anything from sewing the button 
holes by hand to making a “foun- 
dation.” 

So, before they spent any 
money in general advertising, 
they determined to get the courts 
to restrain the use of the words, 
so that they could only be em- 
ployed by those who were selling 
clothes on which a certain, very 
definite amount of hand-work had 
been done. This article does not 
pretend to discuss the merits of 
the case as presented by the Fru- 
haufs. It deals with the fact that 
instead of bemoaning their fate, 
and complaining that they had no 
chance among their rivals, they 
set to work to differentiate them- 
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selves and their product from 
others. When this had been done 
they: knew that it would make 
their subsequent advertising ef- 
fective. 

They thus laid the foundation 
for their success by never laying 
the burden on advertising and ex- 
pecting it to solve all their prob- 
lems, but from the start carefully 
clearing away all possible entangle- 
ments. They took their case to 
the courts and after due time had 
the satisfaction to have all their 
contentions upheld, and Hand- 
tailoring in men’s clothing, ready- 
to-wear standardized. They did 
not wait, however, for victory to 
perch upon their banners be- 
fore telling the trade exactly what 
they were doing. They knew it 
was all so important that even 
their failure would not kill the 
idea. So with this in mind they 
conceived the plan of preparing a 
news-sheet that would tell plainly 
all about the fight they were mak- 
ing and the results as they oc- 
curred from time to time. 


SPREADING FUNDAMENTAL FACTS 
AMONG DEALERS 


These were sent not only to all 
the principals in the stores where 
the goods were on sale, but also 
to all the men who stood behind 
the counters in those stores. Here 
is where the Fruhaufs began to 
develop the sense of the value that 
these men represented to them. 
They had no difficulty in obtaining 
the names and addresses of the 
clerks from their employers, and 
forthwith scores of salesmen 
found themselves taken into the 
confidence of the manufacturers, 
who while ostensibly informing 
their readers as to the progress of 
the law-suits were also interesting 
them in the kind of a factory that 
they were running, and certainly 
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impressing upon all the fact that 
the Fruhaufs made strictly hand- 
tailored clothes. They had elabo- 
rate diagrams and drawings pre- 
pared that explained fully to the 
reader just what series of opera- 
tions was involved in making a 
garment in the Fruhauf shop. 

During all of this time, there- 
fore, the Fruhaufs were busy ad- 
vertising to those most interested, 
and never for a moment omitting 
to say, “Fruhauf—Hand-Tailored,” 
until the words became almost 
synonymous. After the lawsuits 
had been won the Fruhaufs 
dropped this form of advertising 
and awaited their next move. — 

Just at this time an advertising 
man came along and suggested a 
method of doing some newspaper 
advertising in the towns where the 
goods were on sale, getting the 
stores to divide the cost thereof. 
The plan looked feasible, but be- 
fore putting it into operation the 
Fruhaufs suggested that one of 
the firm and the advertising man 
take a trip and call on the cus- 
tomers, particularly with a view to 
seeing how the men behind the 
counter would view the campaign, 
and also to see if they were fitted 
to handle the customers that such 
advertising would produce. Cer- 
tainly the news-letters must have 
educated the clerks to the value 
of the goods, and thus have laid a 
foundation for the advertising. It 
was evident that without the hook- 
up between these men and the 
goods the advertising would be 
thrown away. So the trip was 
undertaken, and the results were 
truly astonishing. 

The manufacturers found that 
it was one thing to tell the clerks 
about the géods that they had to 
sell, and quite another (of ex- 
traordinary importance) to make 
good salesmen of them. They 
found in the majority of cases the 
clerk lacked confidence. Instead 
of looking a customer over care- 
fully, engaging him in conversa- 
tion to determine something of his 
inherent tastes and then going to 
the cases and picking out one suit 
which he would highly recom- 
mend, and letting the customer try 
it on in silence—the suit and his 
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previous words operating together 
to sell it—instead of this, the 
clerk would run and fetch a suit, 
lay it before the customer and say, 
“You certainly would look swell 
in this nifty suit. Look at them 
shoulders.” Before the customer 
had digested either the words or 
the suit, the salesman would run 
off and bring out another one, un- 
til four or five suits would be laid 
before the now thoroughly. be- 
wildered and helpless man, who 
would finally solve the problem as 
to how to escape by saying, “I’ll 
be back tomorrow”’—a morrow 
that never came. 

The clerk’s idea is to leave it all 
up to the customer, so no blame 
can be attached to him’ if no sale 
is made. He thinks that he has 
shown the client all the good suits 
in the house and the client is a 
fool if he can’t find what he wants 
among so many, thus shirking his 
own responsibility. 


CLEARING THE PATH 


The Fruhaufs had visualized the 
customers that their proposed ad- 
vertising would bring to the stores 
and they knew that those who 
would be impressed by the quality 
offered would be sensitive to the 
manner of its presentation. The 
result of these interviews was to 
postpone all newspaper advertis- 
ing until some means of educating 
the clerk had been evolved. Again 
the Fruhaufs had demonstrated 
the wisdom of clearing the path 
before them, and of seeing plainly 
all the elements that might con- 
tribute to their success or failure 
before putting the burden of their 
problems upon the back of their 
advertising man. They say that 
advertising will sell as a locomo- 
tive will pull a train if the road- 
bed and rails are in first-class con- 
dition. Woe betide the engineer 
who is careless about the signals. 
Many a perfectly good advertising 
campaign has been ditched, and 
the theory has been blamed un- 
justly. 

The company now set about the 
task of creating salesmen for its 
goods—salesmen whose time was 
taken by firms that dealt with 
other clothing manufacturers as 
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An Interesting Study 
for Advertisers 


Comparative figures covering lineage carried by various daily news- 
papers may be very interesting to newspaper publishers, but are not 
sound argument for the use of space in any medium. 

Quantity and reasonably good quality of circulation at fair rates 
which will yield a profit are more to the point. 

The figures below cover information regarding that part of the 
circulation of a strong group of newspapers circulated within the 
city trading zone—‘‘City and Suburban” under accepted rules—the 
figures taken from the Standard Rate and Data Service for January, 
1923, covering circulation figures in accordance with statement of 


September 30, 1922. 
EVENING NEWSPAPERS 


City and Suburban 5,0C0 Line Milline Rate 





Circulation Rate City and Suburban 

Philadelphia Bulletin. .... 456,753 3 .359 $1.20 
Pittsburgh Press........ 132,502 .23 Ba 
Detroit News........... 229,021 .40 1.75 
Chicago Daily News..... 350,282 .65 1.86 
NEW YORK GLOBE.... 162,000 ae 2.16 
New York Journal...... 564,225 1.25 Zan 
St. Louis Post Dispatch. . 157,411 Be 2.23 
N. Y. Evening World..... 250,340 59 2.36 
ee *172,834 .48 2.78 

*6-day average. 2,475,368 $4.85 $2.03 

MORNING NEWSPAPERS 

Philadelphia Inquirer.... 210,047 S35 $1.66 
N. Y. World (Morning)... 324,765 59 1.82 
New York American.... 288,778 .60 2.07 
Chicago Tribune........ 371,925 .80 2.15 
Los Angeles Times...... 91,208 21 2.30 
OS” aie 247,016 .60 2.43 
New York Times....... 256,728 -6435 2.50 
St. Louis Globe Democrat 133,502 29 2.62 
New York Herald....... 138,837 .48 3.45 





2,062,806 $4.6235 $2.33 


The New York Globe is proud to hold so prominent a position 
among such distinguished company and to be able to manufacture 
and sell advertising at as low a cost to the advertisers in the 5,000- 
line group per million circulation as before the war. 


THE NEw YORK GLOBE 


JASON ROGERS, Publisher 


LORENZEN & THOMPSON, INC. - - - Special Representatives 
Chicago New York San Francisco Los Angeles 
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well as with them. There was also 
the labor turnover to consider. 
How much could it afford to spend 
in educating men who would sud- 
denly disappear from the store 
where Fruhauf goods were sold 
to reappear in the store of some 
rival? This question had puzzled 
many a firm which felt that being 


far removed from the store itself . 


it could not attempt to control the 
contacts with the labor which 
wisely handled would result in a 
decided diminution of the turn- 
over. 

After much thought the Fru- 
haufs evolved a series of talks to 
be given by a member of the firm 
personally to the clerks. These 
talks were so prepared that they 
would not offend the store man- 
agement, nor oversell the Fruhauf 
goods, which would result disas- 
trously for all concerned. The 
Fruhaufs knew of a case where 
the clerks had been so oversold 
that they devoted all their time 
in moving their favorite goods 
and the management had to shut 
down on them. For it is obvious 
that the merchandiser has to see 
an even disbursement of stock. 
Therefore the Fruhaufs decided 
to talk about the value of selling 
well the article that a customer 
would seem to require, and they 
interspersed their talk with bits 
of selling psychology that interest- 
ed the men. 


APPRECIATION SHOWN BY DEALERS 


At the first store they tackled 
with the proposition that they be 
allowed to speak to the clerks in 
the men’s clothing department 
after hours, they were rather re- 
luctantly allowed a half hour in 
the late afternoon, just before the 
store closed. The response to their 
talk was so immediate that the 
members of the firm asked them 
to repeat the story to all the men, 
and finally requested that they ad- 
dress all the women also. They 
stayed three days and gained so 
much confidence that after that 
their work was easy. They at- 
tempted to make the clerk feel his 
value to the store and also such an 
obligation to it that he would con- 
sider himself a permanent fixture 
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there. If he did not respond to 
such a talk his loss would not be 
a serious one either to the store 
or to themselves. 

They thus handled the labor- 
turnover proposition, while the 
problem of not overselling them- 
selves they solved by talking facts 
that were heipful to both the firm 
and their employees, with a modi- 
cum of the story of Fruhauf gar- 
ments, trusting to the friendly 
spirit they engendered to make 
them remembered when the time 
came to sell their goods. In this 
policy of talking service and sub- 
ordinating themselves is found 
one of the fundamentals of their 
success. They have never tried to 
take advantage of the hospitality 
of stores and, to use a useful bit 
of slang, have never tried to “hog 
the game.” 

The instruction trip took about 
seven weeks, and was tremendously 
successful. The next step was to 
invite all the salesmen and the 
men from the busheling rooms, 
who were interested in how prop- 
erly to make alterations, to come 
to a dinner to be given by the 
company—for the Middle West 
the dinner was held at Chicago 
and for the East at New York 
City. The stores were to pay the 
way of those employees they could 
spare. A large number of them 
came to these feasts of reason and 
information. 

Then came the next and inevi- 
table step—the forming of classes 
in the manufacture of hand-made 
clothing in the Fruhaufe’ shop. 
Invitations were issued to all their 
customers to send their clerks and 
busheling men on to New York 
for such instruction, the course to 
last four days and expenses to be 
paid by the-employers. The idea 
again met with great response, and 
for some months, until our en- 
trance into the war led to the dis- 
persing of men, the classes were 
held. But the seed was planted 
and continues to bear fruit. They 
have lost less than 1 per cent of 
all their customers, and those 
were inevitable losses. 

Again they were apparently 
ready for an advertising campaign 

(Continued on page 73) 
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NE year ago we published the first issue Perf 
of The Elks Magazine. At that time we 
pledged the 850,000 Elks and national 
advertiser, that this publication would be unique 
in its field and something entirely different 
from the ordinary conception of a fraternal 


publication. —_— 
Promises are easy—performance counts! Perf 
ji 

( /Promise: To produce a publication of outstanding 

; : / literary excellence. 


y / 

| Performance: Meredith. Nicholson, Octavus Roy 
Cohen, Rita Weiman, Ben Ames Wil- 
liams, Albert Payson Terhune, George 

Kibbe Turner, Achmed Abdullah, Dana 

4 Burnet, Richard Connell, Sam Hellman 

and others have given of their best to 

The Elks Magazine. 


Promise: Results. to advertisers commensurate with the 
purchasing power of our readers who represent 
the progressive and prosperous element in 

1,400 communities. 

Performance: 89% of all Mail Order advertisers 
who started campaigns, are still with us. 
Publicity accounts report marked in- 
crease in sales in all cases where it is W 


possible to trace through our con- “sol 
tacts and reports from Elk dealers. One sox 
publicity tobacco account, by actual succe 

check, shows a 50% increase in sale Our 

through the Elks Clubs during the six 12 3 
4 months period of their campaign in dit 
iS The Elks Magazine. Th . 
: e 
: Promise: A dealer influence greater than any single be w 
S, publication of equal circulation—because the Th 
! Elks are “the contact men of business,” in- oe 


cluding the leading merchants and professional 
men in every community. the s 
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Performance: An actual tabulation of Elk dealers in 
the Automobile, Haberdasher, Drug and 
Hardware business alone shows nearly 
30,000 Elk Merchants who are back of 
The Elks Magazine and the products 
advertised in its pages. ’ 

Promise: National advertisers were promised they would 
not be ashamed of the company they kept. 


Performance: Every advertisement guaranteed. No 
medical copy. No free offers. No cheap 
or. questionable*mail order advertise- 
ments of any chargcter. The following 
partial list of natienal advertisers indi- 
.cates the quality of the advertising section 
of this magazine: 


American CuIcie Co. Goruam Co, 

American Tosacco Co. Guaranty Trust Co. 
Aurtostrop Sarety RazorCo, A.S. HinpsCo. 
Beecu-Nut Co. Gero. P, Ipz & Co, 
Boncttta Co, InpraNA LIMESTONE Ass’N 
Brunswick-BaLKe-Cott. Co. INnGersott Watcu Co. 
Cueney Bros. S1ix Co. Karpen Bros. & Co. 
CuevroLet Motor Co. Liccetrr & Myers Tos. Co. 
Cuiicguor Crus Co. Patmotive Co. 
ConTINENTAL & Comm’t Banx Pepsopent Co. 

Crane Co. PruDENTIAL InsurANcE Co. 
Dovuctas SxHoe Co. STANDARD Piayinc Carp Co, 
E.I. DuPontpz Nemours&Co, Jason WEILER Co. 

G. H. P. Crear Co. J. B. Wrttrams Co. 
ForHan CoMPANY U. S. Suippinc Boarp 


WE have just begun. The Elks are “‘sold’’ on 
their magazine. Their wives and children are 
“sold.” More advertisers are being sold with each 
succeeding issue. 


Our promise to national advertisers for the coming 
12 months is to make even a better magazine both 
editorially and mechanically, if it is possible to do so. 
The story of the performance on this promise can not 
be written now, but a year from now, 


The Elks Magazine has travelled far—because it 
has more than fulfilled every promise made for it at 
the start. 
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| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
Two out of every 5 dealers 
ion this street are Elks 


Merchants know the Elks families in their community. The 
definite quality and quantity of Elk circulation enables the 
dealer to visualize The Elks Magazine’s sales influence for 
him in his territory. The Elks Magazine reaches more mer- 
chants than any other general magazine of equal circulation. 
We have the proof. Would you like to see it? 


Gihe 


Magazine 
“The largest proved male circulation in America” 


50 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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in which their retail customers 
would participate, but again the 
Fruhauf habit of looking well be- 
fore leaping asserted itself. Leo 
Fruhauf, who was in charge of 
sales, had been making a study of 
local conditions as they might af- 
fect advertising and had come to 
the conclusion that if the com- 
pany wrote the copy the peculiar 
local color would be missing, and 
if the local merchant wrote it, the 
Fruhauf story might suffer too 
much to warrant the heavy ex- 
penditure in putting over such a 
campaign. In addition, there was 
a grave doubt as to the attitude 
of their customers who suddenly, 
in the midst of extremely friendly 
relations, where they felt sure that 
Fruhauf Brothers & Company 
were giving them full value, 
should have the firm offer them a 
present of several thousand dol- 
lars with no strings attached. 

It hardly seemed human, and 
would, perhaps, be viewed with 
some uneasiness. If the Fruhaufs 
were able to spend all that money, 
it might be argued that they could 
sell the goods for less money. 
And as a matter of fact, they 
found upon closely examining 
their reactions, that all of their 
money was going into the goods— 
all that they could spend in a com- 
bined newspaper campaign. They 
did not really need such publicity, 
for their customers’ were spending 
a liberal portion of their news- 
paper appropriation on Fruhauf 
clothing, and all that they needed 
was direction and assistance in pre- 
paring the advertisements. 

In the meantime they were call- 
ing regularly upon their trade and 
occasionally giving the talks that 
had been so popular, and they 
were also giving little hints as to 
the advertising. These hints they 
found were being eagerly seized 
upon and used by their customers’ 
advertising departments. So they 
began to discuss the wisdom of 
getting up a series of advertise- 
ments and making electros of 
them and sending them to all their 
customers. But at this stage again 
the old caution stepped in and 
they began an investigation of 
local conditions. They found that 
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while firms thanked their New 
York City friends for electros they 
seldom used them fully because 
either the size was not convenient, 
or the spirit of the wording, no 
matter how skilfully it might be 
written, did not just suit the day 
it was to appear, and so the ser- 
vice was forgotten and the electro 
was wasted. 

The upshot of all this reasoning 
is that the Fruhaufs have pre- 
pared an attractive folder with the 
proofs of the story that they 
would like told to the public, and 
they have sent these folders to all 
their trade with the suggestion 
that if they would like to incor- 
porate the ideas in their regular 
advertising they would be pleased 
to have them do so. It is right 
along the line of the idea of ser- 
vice, and has taken hold of the 
imaginations of their customers. 
The folder enables the recipient to 
file all his advertisements to- 
gether, and it also gives tone to 
the thought. 


THE STAGE SET FOR ADVERTISING 


That left the field clear to do a 
moderate amount of dignified 
newspaper publicity over their 
own name in the various cities 
where their goods are sold. The 
full page of their house is oc- 
casionally seen in New York City 
papers, and there is no mention 
made of their distributors. They 
have chosen them for the volume 
of the kind of trade they want to 
reach, and there is no set standard 
of style or location, each house 
representing the trade they want 
in each city standing by itself. To 
attempt to cite them all in an ad- 
vertisement would be useless. The 
Fruhaufs’ attitude toward ma- 
chine-made garments is character- 
istic, they are boosters of all kinds 
of good goods—all they require is 
a strict adherence to the fair rules 
of the game. 

They are now looking for a fur- 
ther service that they can render 
to their customers and that is in 
the form of an exchange of good 
ideas from one city to another. 
If one customer finds that an ad- 
vertisement he has used has pulled 
well, they will ask him to send it 
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on to them for distribution to their 
other firms with the information 
that it has done well in such and 
such a city. Thus they expect to 
get the good thoughts across the 
country, each one couched in the 
particular form that appeals to the 
particular local taste, and yet har- 
monious as a whole. The keynote 
of the whole matter seems to be 
found in the words, “Unselfish 
and business-like co-operation.” 

The Fruhaufs have gone a step 
further than the old-fashioned 
distributor who thought that if 
his goods were on sale at a store 
he could afford to advertise in 
that town or in the general maga- 
zines. That may be so, they say, 
for articles of less value, but for 
high-priced goods one does not 
demand mere distribution, but ac- 
tual trained salesmen in the stores 
where his goods are on sale. 
Local advertising should be left to 
the local advertiser except where a 
special effect is desired for the 
moment. The retail clerk can be 
reached to great advantage if tact 
and good judgment are used. 





Code of Practice for Public 
Benefit Advertised 


A code of practice for the benefit 
of customers, which has been adopted 
by the Electric Appliance League of 
Indianapolis, is being advertised in 
local newspapers as the only document 
of its kind in the world. Ten retailers 
of electrical = my compose this 
association which uses as its aate a 
circle enclosing an electric bulb upon 
which appears the figure of a woman, 
with the legend “to help her” beneath. 

The code of practice to which the 
members have subscribed provides that 
only appliances of merit and quality 
shall be sold; that the truth shall be 
clearly stated in all advertising and in 
the statements of representatives; that 
violations of any rules or ordinances 
governing the installation or operation 
of electrical appliances shall not be 
countenanced, nor likewise any injury to 
the business reputation, prospects, or 
goods of competing dealers. 





To Direct Advertising for 
Gossard Corsets 


Virgil C, Cutts, who has been sales 
manager for Scruggs - Vandervoort - 
Barney Dry Goods Company, St. Louis 
department store, has resigned to become 
advertising manager of the H. W. Gos- 


* sard Company, Chicago, corset manu- 


facturer. 
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Pierce-Arrow Uses Direct Mail 
to Sell Display Copy 


The Pierce Arrow Motor Car Com- 
pany, Buffalo, is running full-page copy 
twice a month in general magazines ad- 
vertising pleasure cars and trucks alter- 
nately. 

_This campaign is being supplemented 
with direct-mail advertising. Folders 
giving more complete information are 
mailed to a list of more than 100,000 
prospects a few days before each adver- 
tisement. appears. In these folders at- 
tention is directed to the forthcoming 
advertisement. All prospect names are 
turned in by Pierce Arrow distributors. 





Grain and Feed Account for 
Los Angeles Agency 


The Nicholls-Loomis Company, grain 
and feed, Los Angeles, has placed its 
account for the vertising of poultry 
and livestock feeds, cereals and flours, 
with the advertising agency of Smith & 
Ferris, also of Los Angeles. 


G. C. Biggers Joins the 
Birmingham “News” 
George C. Biggers has been appointed 
national advertising manager of the Bir- 
mingham News, succeeding H. C. Sturt. 
Mr. Biggers was formerly with the At- 
lanta Constitution. 


E. A. Mackey Joins The Odets 
Company 
Edward A. Mackey, for the last eight 
ears with the sales staff of the Carey 
Printing Corporation, New York, has 
joined The Odets Company, advertising, 
also of New York, as a member of its 
executive staff. 











R. A. Hunter Joins Vancouver 
Bakers 


Roy A. Hunter, formerly Pacific Coast 
manager of the MacLean Publishin 
Company, Toronto; Ont., has join 
Shelly Brothers, Ltd., bakers, Van- 
couver, B. C., as secretary to the 
president. 


P. J. Bailey Joins Michigan 
Radio Corporation 


P. J. Bailey has joined the Michigan 
Radio Corporation, rand Rapi 
Mich., as advertising manager. He was 
at one time manager of the business 
and promotion departments of the 
A. w Shaw Company, Chicago. 





“Del Monte” Profits Increase 


The California Packing Corporation, 
“Del Monte” products, San Francisco, 
reports net profits of $6,168,383 for 
1922, after all charges and Federal 
faxes, as compared with $2,240,591 in 
1921. 
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iff SELL 
ett Marine Supplies 
i inamarine field 


NEW ORLEANS 


IS SECOND PORT IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


EW ORLEANS, second port in the 

U. S. A., is a base station of big pro- 
portions in marketing marine supplies, and 
has an extensive trade in supplying foreign, 
coastwise and local crafts. 

During 1922 vessels entering and clearing 
the New Orleans port numbered 5,474—of 
these 690 were coastwise vessels. 

Approximately 90 steamship lines have 
offices in New Orleans from which marine 
purchases are made. 

Besides transportation and freight craft, 
New Orleans serves as an important market 
for pleasure craft and supplies. 

The DAILY MARINE AND SHIPPING 
PAGE IN THE TIMES-PICAYUNE OF- 
FERS A LOGICAL AND EFFECTIVE 
MEDIUM FOR SELLING MARINE SUP- 
PLIES IN THIS BIG MARINE FIELD. 


The Gimes - Picayune 
Atl FIRST FOR THE soutn fff} 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: 
CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN, Inc. 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, St. Louis and Atlanta 














Western Representatives: 
R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY, San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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Advertising to Equalize Demand 
for Sugar 


The Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company Uses Space to Suggest Cautious 
Buying 


HE retailer has often been 

accused of being inclined to 
let the public have its own unin- 
fluenced way when it comes to 
buying. During the hectic days 
of 1919 especially, he was pic- 
tured as gleefully standing by 
while the hordes of reckless buy- 
ers swept upon his counters, de- 
manding $20 shoes and silk shirts 
of rainbow hue and a skyrocket 
price. 

Then it was that an Oakland, 
Cal. retailer secured editorial 
notice by using advertising to urge 
people not to buy at high prices, 
and John T. Russell, owner of 
meat markets in Chicago won 
fame, money and, especially, good- 
will, by suggesting the buying of 
cheaper cuts of meat. If pig meat 
took a skyrocket move, this re- 
tailer reversed the usual retail 
process and said to his customers 
and prospects, “Don’t buy pork 
this week; it’s too high—buy 
lamb.” 

These and many other retailers, 
and some manufacturers who were 
close to the buyer at the counter, 
had sufficient vision to change 
their advertising and sales appeal 
immediately they realized the 
changed buying habits of John A. 
Consumer and his wife. 

Secretary Hoover and other 
leaders of thought in the country 
have stressed the point that future 
prosperity depends upon the con- 
sumer’s viewpoint; that the only 
danger threatening us is a ten- 
dency to forgetfulness of what 
happened when scarcity of prod- 
ucts led to exorbitant prices and 
then to a consumers’ strike. In 
this connection a recent advertis- 
ing of the Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company, with the memory of a 
few years ago fresh in the public 
mind, takes on a_ significance 
which should not go unnoted. 

There is today a slight short- 
age~of sugar. Some people label 
it a real scarcity, but a slight 
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shortage seems a better descrip- 
tion. Various reasons have been 
ascribed for this condition. They 
run all the way from an attack 
on the men who speculate and deal 
in futures, to accusations concern- 
ing certain individuals, and also 


SUGAR 
an 


We Are Buying Sugar 
for Immediate = 
Needs Only. 


The American Housewives by 
_ curtailing the use of Sugar 


Will Reduce 
_The Cost 


‘wATLANTICE PACIFIC’: 


ver 7500 


Jit 
























CHAIN OF STORES ADVISE AGAINST PUR- 
CHASE OF SUGAR UNNECESSARILY 
WHEN PRICES ARE RISING 


a weird tale about two letters of 
credit and the wireless messages 
sent by a bank to certain sea cap- 
tains. The public, not interested 
so much in cause as in effect, 
knows only that sugar went up; 
that it sold as high as twelve and 
thirteen cents a pound, 

Then came organizations of con- 
sumers promising to stop buying, 
a reduction by chain stores from 
eleven to ten cents, then the ad- 
vertisement reproduced with this 
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Ste 
A New Kind of 
FORM LETTER 





We have devised a new kind 
of Form Letter which differs 
from the old kind in that it 


does 
get read! 


A sample of this letter will 
be sent on request. 


CHARLES FRANCIS 
PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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Making your product speak 
_ for itself 


BILLION and a half 

spent for advertising in 
’22! In nearly every indus- 
try, bigger sales forces today 
than ever before! 

Every advertising man 
knows why; the relentless 
pressure of growing com- 
petition. And the focal 
point of competition is the 
crowded modern store. 

Clearly, the individual package must shoulder a heavy 
responsibility. Its “selling face” must not only appeal 
to the dealer and so secure prominent display—it must 
also dominate competition, and flash your story to the 
customer first. 

No casual selection—no haphazard individual choice 
—can produce a package that will fill this dual role. 
The selection of package de- 
sign today is an exact science 
—based on actual sales tests 
and comparisons. 

That is how Robert Gair 
Company can determine before- 
hand the exact type of appeal 
best suited to your individual 
product. Costly guesswork is : 
eliminated. Maximum effec- “Not only must it appeal to the 


: A dealer and so secure prominent 
tiveness is guaranteed. display—” 

















Individual choice is only a gamble 
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Even the most striking de- 
sign depends for ultimate 
success on vivid, accurate, 
uniform reproduction. The 
slightest variation in ink, 
sizing, stock, may ruin an 
otherwise successful run. 


“‘—it must also dominate competition Eng antl , ng , plate-making, 
and flash YOUR story FIRST.” color-printing— all present 

problems of their own, prob- 
lems which only the most expert knowledge can solve. 





Gair service is based on nearly 60 years’ experience in 
designing and manufacturing packages for leaders in 
every line. 


We maintain our own laboratories, photo-engraving 
and printing departments. We make our own colors, 
inks and glues, and our laboratory tests insure uniform 
results and unvarying shades of color every time your 
package is run. 


A complete package merchandising service 


Robert Gair Company produces all the essentials 
of package merchandising: Folding Boxes, Labels, 
Lithography, Corrugated and Solid fibre shipping cases. 


Our latest booklet, “Testing the Merchandising 
Value of a Package”, is a vitally interesting resume of 
methods frequently employed. Send for a copy today. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 
350 Madison Ave., New York 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON BUFFALO 
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article. Some of the people who 
are fond of quoting the immutable 
law of supply and demand when it 
deals only with supply, didn’t like 
this conscious and spontaneous ef- 
fort of the public and the chain 
stores to restrict demand. For the 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, to 
quote a chain-store organization 
operating over 7,500 stores, didn’t 
exactly advertise to restrict de- 
mand, but it did enunciate an eco- 
nomic principle and suggest cur- 
tailment by inference. The news- 
paper copy, without naming the 
men who speculate in futures, 
pointed out “We are buying sugar 
for immediate needs only,” and 
“The American housewives by 
curtailing the use of sugar will 
reduce the cost.” 

This big organization took the 
lead in telling the public not to 
be stampeded into overbuying by 
a temporary shortage, not to turn 
a slight shortage into a real 
scarcity, and reminded the con- 
sumer that prices were still in his 
control. 

If some people have forgotten 
the lessons of a few short years 
ago the consumer hasn’t. He be- 
came exceedingly tired of the type 
of manufacturer and retailer who 
told him shoes or shirts or suits 
would double in price so he 
had better buy more than he 
needed right then. The response 
of the public to the present sugar 
situation would seem to offer a 
lesson to consumer, merchant, and 
manufacturer alike, to mix cau- 
tion with prosperity, to adhere to 
sound merchandising principles in- 
stead of speculation in raw ma- 
terials, new buildings and high 
inventories. 


Newspaper Advertising In- 


creases Ice Cream, Sales 


Newspaper advertising has boosted the 
sale of ice cream to the point where it is 
now a staple food and is fast becoming 
an all-year round article of diet, C. C. 
Burdan stated in an address before the 
salesmen and executives of Burdan 
Brothers, ice cream manufacturers, in 
convention at Philadelphia. More than 
sixteen quarts of ice cream are sold 
annually for every person in Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware, according to Mr. 
Burdan. 
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Toledo Advertised as Seed 


Centre 

Something new in the way of using 
local pride as its main selling appeal is 
being done by the Toledo O., Produce 
Exchange. n copy headed “Toledo 
Leads in Seeds” the exchange says: 

“The entire seed world keeps its 
eyes on Toledo. Toledo is to seeds 
what Chicago is to grain. Newspapers 
throughout the United States and 
many foreign countries quote Toledo’s 
clover prices. 

“Future trading is continuous dur- 
ing the year. Most all large dealers 
and many small dealers trade here. 

“Trade in new crop clover seed fu- 
tures fer October and December de- 
livery is now active. 

“Interested persons will be wel- 
comed to the Toledo Produce Exchange 
floor, 906-913 Second National Bank 
Building, by any of its members.” 


Studying “Humble Beginnings 
of Advertisers” 
“Tue New York HERaAvp” 
“Tue Sun” 
New York, May 5, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have just had the opportunity of 
reading the interesting article, “Humble 
Beginnings of Our Great Advertisers,” 
in the Mey issue of Printers’ Ink 
Monthly. our presentation of this in- 
teresting subject is most Vivid and help- 
ful and should prove of benefit to the 
advertising profession. 

have passed the article along tu 
our advertising department and know 
that they will be greatly benefited by 
the interesting matter presented. 
Epwin S. FRienp ty, 
Business Manager. 


S. C. Rawlins, Western Man- 
ager, “Life” 

Stephen C. Rawlins, formerly with 
the hicago office of the Gardner- 
Glen Buck Company, Inc., advertising 
agency has_ become Western manager 
of Life. His headquarters will be at 
Chicago. For more than 
Mr. Rawlins was Western 
tive of Vogue at Chicago. 


ten years, 
representa- 


Westinghouse Electric Trans- 
fers Allen D. Turner 


Allen D. Turner has been transferred 
from the publicity staff of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany at East Pittsburgh,’ Pa., to the 
general sales office of the automotive 
souipment department at Springfield, 

ass. He will direct the publicity work 
of that department. 


Joins Vacuum Oil Company 
_ Donald Shaw has joined the advertis- 
ing staff of the Vacuum Oil Company, 


New York. Mr. Shaw was formerly 
with The Biow Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. 























Figures from Federal Statements of April 1, 1923 


THE PRESS 
189,397 
FIRST IN CLEVELAND! 


A GAIN of 6,849 over Last Federal Statement 


The Daily Plain Dealer The Evening News 
189,174 150,473 


A LOSS of 3,967 from the last A LOSS of 4,785 from the last 
Federal Statement, Oct. 1, 1922 Federal Statement, Oct. 1, 1922 
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4 43) all the English-reac seople 
read T)RE, 








THE 
PRESS 


a TITTLE LLL 


THE PRESS also dominates 


THE CLEVELAND PRESS has the LARGEST TOTAL CIRCULATION 

of any daily newspaper in Cleveland — 189,397 for the six months ending d 
March 31, 1923 according to Federal Statements of that date. This is affe 
GAIN of 6849 over the previous Federal Statement (Oct. 1, 1922) and the Briand’ 
ONLY gain made by any Cleveland daily newspaper during the period [hd 
named. The Plain Dealer LOST 3967 and the News LOST 4785 during hp 








‘eople in Greater Cleveland” 
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s§ CLEVELAND MARKET 





same period. During the First Quarter of 1923, the PRESS 
g d 14,728 MORE lines of Local Display Advertising in 78 

s of its SIX-day newspaper than was published in 90 issues of 
reland’s SEVEN-day newspaper— the Daily Plain Dealer AND the 
diay Plain Dealer COMBINED! Cleveland merchants know Cleveland 
gBpapers -— National Advertisers wisely could follow their example! 


= — ADVERTISING 











Send For This Book! 


Manufacturers, advertisers and agencies who are using or consider- 
ing “The Cleveland Market” should write today for a copy of this 
LATEST Survey thereof. It is brief, accurate and fully inform- 
ative. Address: Merchandising Service Dept., The PRESS, Cleve- 
land, Ohio or any of the offices named below. 


The Cleveland Press is represented in the national field by 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INc. 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 


With branch offices at 
Chicago Cleveland San Francisco 
Atlanta St. Louis Cincinnati 
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Radio As an Advertising Medium 
in Competition with Magazines 
and Newspapers 


Report of Proceedings at Meeting of Trust Company Division of American 
Bankers Association Gives Light on What Bankers Think 
of Radio As an Advertising Medium 


PainTED reports of the pro- 
ceedings at a meeting of the 
Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association 
held in New York a few months 
ago that have recently been issued 
give illuminating statements of the 
conception that bankers hold of 
radio broadcasting as an advertis- 
ing medium in competition with 
magazines and newspapers. 

Here is a verbatim report of 
this particular discussion: 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


CHAIRMAN WOoLLEN: Resum- 
ing our session, we will first hear 
from Mr. Rufus Keisler, Jr., vice- 
president, Ironbound Trust Co., 
Newark, on the value of the radio. 


Mr. KeEIster: Speaking to you 
on the value of the radio as a 
business building medium, I wish 
to say that when arrangements 
were made in the preparation of 


the plans, by the Committee on 
Education of the New Jersey 
Bankers’ Association, I arranged 
to include a talk over the radio. 
Since November of last year, and 
up to February of this year, five 
talks have been given. Four of 
these talks were on matters of 
general banking, one on fiduciary 
matters, with particular reference 
to trusteeship. These talks were 
broadcast from WJZ at New- 
ark. We have arranged ‘to have 
four talks during the month of 
February, and three during the 
month of March. These talks will 
be on the general subject of stock 
promotion fraud, supplementing 
the work that our Committee on 
Investment Securities is carrying 
on throughout the State of New 
Jersey. I might say that these 
talks take anywhere from ten to 
fifteen minutes. 

I am somewhat reminded of the 
answer that a bishop gave to an 
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early ordained minister, when the 
inquiry came as to how long he 
should preach a sermon. As you 
probably all know, the reply was 
to this effect: The bishop stated 
that he had no record of any souls 
being saved after the first twenty 
minutes. 

So it is with broadcasting. While 
it might seem to us to be an ad- 
vantage, to have fifteen minutes 
or twenty minutes assigned to us, 
yet, judging from my limited ex- 
perience, I am inclined to the be- 
lief that the maximum good that 
will accrue from these talks will 
be that which is confined to ‘ten- 
minute talks. 

A rather humorous incident oc- 
curred in connection with one of 
these talks, if I may tell you about 
it. I was scheduled to talk, in 
December, from WJZ, and Mr. 
Marsh of Newark, treasurer of 
our State Bankers’ Association, 
evincing an interest in the work, 
I arranged to have him talk for 
me. For some reason or other 
the announcements were not 
changed in the newspapers, with 
the result that the following day 
a chap came into my office and 
stated that he was very well im- 
pressed with my reasons why he 
should open a checking account 
and forthwith deposited a very 
substantial check. 

I might say that within a week 
after the talk on-fiduciary matters, 
on trusteeship, I had three definite 
inquiries regarding living trusts, 
and I have every reason to believe 
that the settlement of the pre- 
liminary matters will be taken care 
of in the next week or two. 

Just try to visualize the won- 
derful possibilities in connection 
with the radio as an educational 
and business building medium. 

Let us take, for example, a 
page of advertisements in a peri- 
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odical that is nationally distrib- 
uted, six by eight, with a circu- 
lation of one hundred thousand, 
and possibly read by three hundred 
thousand, at a cost of three hun- 
dred dollars. Contrast that with 
the publicity that you gain and the 
number of persons to whom you 
talk when you realize that ordi- 
narily speaking, the radius of WJZ 
is practically half of the United 
States, that the number of people 
to whom you talk ranges from two 
hundred thousand to two million, 
depending upon the program that 
particular night. If the Trust 
Company Division of the A. B. A. 
as a whole could arrange to have 
talks once a month at ten stations, 
it would have an audience running 
from two million to twenty, mil- 
lion. Contrasting the three hun- 
dred thousand possible readers of 
a magazine, reading an advertise- 
ment perhaps for a minute or 
two, with the listener in, where 
you have his undivided attention 
anywhere from five to ten minutes, 
you can readily realize the won- 
derful possibilities. Particularly 
is that true when this fact is ap- 
preciated: that the advertisement 
in the magazine costs three hun- 
dred dollars and the cost of the 
radio is confined to what time, 
effort and energy might be ex- 
pended on the part of the few 
men who are able and capable and 
willing to do this work on behalf 
of the banks of the country. 

I thank you. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN WooLLeN: Will Mr. 
Allard Smith, vice-president of 
the Union Trust Company of 
Cleveland, continue this subject? 

Mr. SmitH: I have had very 
little experience with soliciting of 
business through our radio. We 
have a radio, and have had it in 
operation for ahout five months. 
It is a powerful broadcasting sta- 
tion. But I was interested to hear 
what this gentleman said, because 
we have seemed to run up against 
some difficulty in putting over any 
sales talk on the radio. As soon 


as we start to talk about the bank 
or what we have to sell, for some 
reason or other we find that we 
are in conflict with some of the 
regulations of the Government, 
which I believe considers this sort 
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of selling in competition with ad 
vertising through some _ othe 
means. We have not yet, straight 
ened that out. So, while we hav 
had a very successful response 
we have had letters and notice 
from over twelve thousand peop! 
outside of Cleveland, all over th 
United States, into Canada an 
even Mexico, our broadcasting s: 
far has been confined to informa- 
tion regarding quotations, to som« 
few general business talks, and 
to some entertainment. We have 
not yet sent out any selling talk 
on any of our services. 

I think it is a wonderful medium 
if it can be used anywhere nearly 
like the way we would like to 
use it, 

CHAIRMAN WOOLLEN: Mr. Keis- 
ler, can you contribute anything 
on the point which Mr. Smith 
raises? 

Mr. Ketster: I might say that 
the subject matter of these talks 
was based primarily on the word 
service. It did not necessarily 
hook itself up with banks and trust 
companies, but the need on the 
part of the public to enjoy the 
privileges and facilities that the 
banks and trust companies have 
developed, to indicate to the people 
that we are interested in their 
welfare; and as in evidence of 
that, we are broadcasting to them 
all possible information that would 
help and be of service to them. 
That seems to be the theme of 
our campaign during the month 
of February, in New Jersey. We 
are, as you know, conducting an 
extensive advertising campaign 
with the object in view of pre- 
venting the sale of fraudulent se- 
curities. 

The people appreciate more and 
more that the banks are interested 
in their welfare. 

CHAIRMAN WOOLLEN: Mr. Drol- 
linger, of Buffalo, have you some- 
thing to add? 

Mr. H. F. Drotiincer, Manager 
New Business Dept., Fidelity 
Trust Co., Buffalo: In order to 
properly appraise the value of the 
radio as a medium for distributing 
or broadcasting personal trust 
propaganda, it would seem neces- 
sary to first determine whether or 
not it is possible by this means 
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it 
‘ Subject: “Canned Advertising” Soliciting 
) 
: Gentlemen: 
h Many years ago we heard a well-known advertising 
iC agency official say that when he wanted to join the University 
S¢ Club he did not enter his occupation as “Advertising Agent” 
a- on his application blank, because he thought it would not 
1¢ help his standing in the club to do so. 
id We confess that sometimes we are not proud of our pro- 
ve fession when we read advertisements which solicit advertis- 
Ik ing accounts by offering “short methods of trade analysis,” 
“proven formulas for writing copy,” “masterly methods of 
m merchandising,” or any other extravagant or—as they sound 
ly to us and must sound to experienced advertisers—unwar- 
to ranted generalities. 
There is no charted road to success in any art or science 
a or profession. Well then, is there any sure way of succeed- 
ig ing in business? : 
h We have never known a manufacturer who thought there 
was. Nor have we ever known a successful advertising 
at agency that thought there was a short way to succeed in 
- the advertising agency business. 
: We believe that every advertising proposition has to be 
y treated exactly as an individual man would be treated. Every 
t variation that you find in human beings—and there are no 
4 two alike—will be found in specific advertising propositions. 
oi To suggest, or even intimate, that there is a concrete high- 
. way to the pot of gold at the foot of the rainbow, is sur- 
- rounding the advertising agency business with an atmosphere 
: which harks back twenty-five or thirty years. 
¢ What success we have has been made by plodding along 


i the hard road of concentrated application to each problem 
d of each advertiser whom we serve until such problems have, 
‘ through the cooperation of the client, been solved along prac- 
f tical lines. p j 
h In the future we will take our chances in working the 
“ same way as we have in the past. We have not been blown 
off of our course very often in the twenty-seven years of 
. experience as an advertising agency, and we are not likely 
3 in the future to adopt or recommend any immature methods 
3 in soliciting business for ourselves or for our clients. 

We have little faith in short cuts. We think that it does 
i ' not pay to jump at conclusions or to gamble on risky adver- 
i tising experiments which would cripple the client if they 
failed. The channels of marketing are known. The forces 
of distribution are known. The advertising media are 
known. Our province is to aid the manufacturer in har- 
monizing all the various factors and be of assistance in 
making them operate as economically and efficiently as we 


can. Yours very truly, 


WR utd Company 


Advertising Agency 


Charter Member A. A. A. A. 


QE EEE 


454 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
Phone—Mad. Sq. 9070. 
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to reach those to whom the ap- 
peal must be made. 

For immediate results in the 
trust field we will naturally turn 
to men and women of mature age, 
who have accumulated an estate 
that can be disposed of by a volun- 
tary trust or by a last will and 
testament. 

If we are content to appeal to 
the business men and women of 
the future, then we can spread our 
trust propaganda among the boys 
and girls and await results until 
they arrive in a business sense. 

The seed of the trust message 
has been slow in germinating, and 
I am afraid that most of us are 
pretty impatient for immediate re- 
sults. This will naturally lead us 
to the consideration of mature 
men and women. 

In its present state of develop- 
ment, I believe few adults have 
come to view the radio either as a 
medium of entertainment or as a 
source of knowledge. This is due 
to static and other electrical dis- 
turbances that interfere . with 
sound waves and _ consequently 
impair the results that may be 
obtained. It is with some diffi- 
culty that a discussion may be 
followed and people generally are 
slow to take up any form of en- 
tertainment that requires any ef- 
fort on their part. 

For this reason I believe we 
will find that adults pretty gen- 
erally turn the radio over to the 
junior members of the family, 
particularly to those who have 
well developed bumps of curiosity, 
since they can let their imagina- 
tions run riot in this field. The 
adult. members seek their enter- 
tainment with the evening news- 
paper, the theatre or otherwise, 
and are, therefore, not at the 
radio when our message comes in. 

I am firmly convinced, however, 
that this attitude will be changed 
with the clarity of voice and re- 
finement of tone that is bound to 
come with the further develop- 
ment of radio. When this time 
does arrive, I feel that we will 
have a very large field for culti- 
vation. 

The immediate present, though, 
I do view as a little premature 
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unless we are willing to appeal to 
boys and girls and await results 
in the remote future. 

CHAIRMAN WooLLEN: Is there 
anything further on this subject? 

f not, we will go to the sub- 
ject of window displays and hear 
from Mr. A. C. Rogers, advertis- 
ing manager of the Guardian Sav- 
ings & Trust Co., Cleveland. 





New Overall Advertiser from 
Ogden, Utah 


The John Snowcraft & Sons Com- 
pany, of Ogden, Utah, which has manu- 
tactured Never-Rip overalls for a num- 
ber of years, plans to advertise its 
product in a campaign to be conducted 
in the West. Newspapers, farm papers, 
outdoor and direct-mail advertising will 
be used. The advertising at first will 
be addressed to farmers. Later it will 
seek to interest mechanics, railroad 
workers and others. 

Stevens & Wallis, Inc., Salt Lake 
City advertising agency, will direct this 
campaign. 


Alaska 





Newspapers Appoint 


Katz Agency 


The E. Katz Special Advertising 
Agency, publishers’ representative, has 
been appointed Pacific Coast representa- 
tive of the following Alaska news- 
papers, Anchorage Times, Juneau Sun- 
day Capital and the Hyde Alaska Miner. 
These newspapers have established a 
branch office at Seattle, Wash. 

The Alaska Weekly, published at 
Seattle, also has appointed the Katz 
agency as its Pacific Coast representa- 
tive. 





Foreign Language Newspapers 
Appoint Callender & Lynch 


Callender & Lynch, Inc., publishers’ 
representatives, New York, have been 
appointed national advertising repre- 
sentatives of the Jewish Daily Forward, 
Staats-Herold and Corriere d’ America, 
all of New York. 


W. J. Burke with Chicago 
Typographer 

W. J. Burke has joined the staff of 
Marion S. Burnett, Chicago printer and 
advertising typographer, as eral sales 
manager. He was formerly with the 
sales staff of The Cargill Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Asbestos Account for Calkins & 
Holden 


The advertising account of Asbestos 
Limited, New York, importer ot 
asbestos and manufacturer of specialties, 
has been placed with Calkins 
Holden, Inc., New York. 
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HE St. Louis dealer 
doesn’t give a: whoop 
about newspaper -adver- 
tising except when it pro- 
duces business tor him. Why should heen- || 
thuse over a campaign in a combination of 
newspapers that don’t cover the city and 
that have largely duplicated circulations. 
a big percentage of which is in the country? 
He can’t possibly derive maximum benefit 
from it. 








If you are a manufacturer thinking of merchan- 
dising a product in this market you know that the 
city dealers constitute your greatest and most im- 
portant sales factor. You will consider their in. 
terests first. 


In other words, you'll see that your advertising is 
placed in newspapers which reach the greatest 
possible number of consumers in St. Louis 
the two large evening papers. 





One of them— 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR 


























National Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York Chicago Philadelphia St. Louis 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
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Family of John G. Brown, farmer, Manan, White County, Indiana. Nine children. 


Large Farm Families 
Make Good Customers 


Farm families average larger than city families. Advertisers 
selling articles of personal use will do well to consider this 
important fact. 





It means a difference of millions of dollars in the aggre- 
gate market. More shoes, clothing and food supplies to 
buy. Larger houses to live in, with a natural increase in 
the amount of hardware and furniture that is required. 


Figures furnished by the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation show that in one year farm families spent for clothing 
and cotton goods 790 million dollars. They spent 380 
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million dollars for footwear and 14 million dollars for 
gloves and mittens. Twenty million dollars of farm money 
went for hats alone. 


These figures are conservative. The actual amount spent 
is probably much more. But the figures show that the 
farm family is worth cultivating. 


Trade surveys show that the farm families buy by brand 
when effort has been made to sell them merchandise under 
a brand name. 


Manufacturers who have fixed their brand name in 
farmers’ minds through farm paper advertising are enjoy- 
ing volume sales and profitable turnover in stores through- 
out the 15,000 towns in the rural territory. For a rela- 
tively small advertising investment they have bought a 
market that is constant, regardless of national industrial 
conditions. 


Farm papers will cover all or any part of the farm 
market at low milline cost and with almost no waste cir- 
culation. . 

Ask your advertising agency ort any farm paper pub- 
lisher for specific facts on which to plan an efficient farm 
paper selling campaign. 


Agricultural Publicity Committee 
76 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


This committee was appointed by and is under the direction of the Agricultural 
Publishers Association. It employs no solicitors and represents no specific pub- 
lications. All information published over this signature is absolutely impartial. 
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Tulsa! 


Now Largest City 
in Oklahoma— 


TULSA is now the METROPOLIS of 
Oklahoma. The United States Bureau of 
Census, in its statement of March, 1923, 
gives Tulsa a population of 102,018. 


First in Advertising 
The TULSA WORLD carried more ad- 


vertising in 1922 than any other news- 
paper in the entire state of Oklahoma— 


9,397,164 lines. 


First in Circulation 


in Eastern Oklahoma 
The TULSA WORLD has more circula- 


tion than any other newspaper in Eastern 
Oklahoma—45,593 Sunday and 40,247 
Daily net paid circulation for March, 1923. 
The WORLD is the one newspaper that 
permeates every nook and corner of the 
Tulsa Trade Territory. 


TULSA*@ WORLD 


Se Oklahoma’s Greatest Newspaper 
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Building Business on Weather 


Forecasts 


How the “Weather Man’s” Reports Are Helping Sales, Guiding Shipping 
Dates, Etc. 


Special Washington Correspondence 

NDOUBTEDLY, the business 

of farming is dependent more 
than any other upon the weather, 
and the forecasts and advices 
given out in advance by the 
Weather Bureau save at least a 
thousand dollars for every dollar 
of cost in predetermining and 
forecasting weather conditions. 
Perhaps the most interesting phase 
of the weather, in its relation to 
general business, is its influence on 
the sale of innumerable articles. 
A number of recent, well-au- 
thenticated reports indicate that 
advance weather information is 
much more important in the mer- 
chandising of many lines than it 
is usually considered. 

Some time ago, a large and suc- 
cessful mail-order advertiser said 
that he soon found, during the 
spring and summer, that when it 
rained during the publication day 
of his full-page advertisement in 
a metropolitan Sunday newspaper, 
results were about twice those se- 
cured on a bright Sunday with 
the same advertisement in the same 
paper. Obviously, then, orders to 


the papers to run his advertise-' 


ments only when rain was pre- 
dicted resulted in much more 
profitable returns than were pos- 
sible before. 

For many years, certain depart- 
ment and other stores have based 
their advertising of special sales 
on seasonal goods on forecasts, 
and have found them trustworthy 
enough to use profitably for this 
purpose. Forecasts also have been 
of value to manufacturers of 
highly perishable goods, and the 
makers of articles that depend 
largely for their sale on the tem- 
perature or the weather; and they 
can be used to advantage in all 
merchandising which is influenced 
in any degree by weather condi- 
tions. 

One of the largest jobbers of 
hardware in the country, located 
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in the Middle West, has, for a 
number of seasons, used the daily 
forecasts and the weekly weather 
outlooks of the Government with 
excellent results. The general 
sales manager of this concern 
stated that both forms of informa- 
tion are valuable to him in check- 
ing up and coaching his salesmen, 
and in encouraging them to push 
the goods that are peculiarly 
adapted to approaching weather 
conditions. 


GETTING AHEAD OF COMPETITION 


The company maintains distrib- 
uting warehouses in several ter- 
ritories, and weather reports en- 
able the departments of the main 
office to anticipate demands and 
supply seasonal articles so prompt- 
ly as to get ahead of competition 
in many instances. The assurance 
of a dry, hot week ahead in any 
territory means that garden hose, 
sprinklers, ice cream _ freezers, 
refrigerators and other goods of 
the kind will soon be in demand. 
A week of rain will create a 
prompt demand for lawn mowers, 
garden tools and the like. 

Appropriate goods for the 
weather that is coming are 
shipped as soon as the weather 
reports are received, to the various 
warehouses, according to the prob- 
able needs of the stocks. Thus 
the branch warehouses are enabled 
to supply promptly the dealers 
who have waited until the last 
moment to place their orders, and 
those who find their stocks de- 
pleted by the sudden demand. 

By the same means, this com- 
pany has also. perfected its 
distribution of screens, stoves, 
automobile accessories, builders’ 
hardware and many other lines. 
The general sales manager who 
related these facts said that the 
purchasing department had gone 
even farther, and had developed 
a plan for estimating the require- 
ments of all territories six months 
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or more in advance, according to 
the influence of the weather, and 
that the system, based on govern- 
ment statistics covering a period 
of years, had proved to be much 
more reliable than the former 
guesswork in determining the 
probable demand for a variety of 
goods. 

In commenting on this, Pro- 
fessor Charles F. Marvin, Chief 
of the Weather Bureau, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
recently said that his bureau 
never had attempted to forecast 
the weather for more than seven 
days in advance, and that the ac- 
curacy of any forecast would 
diminish after that limit of time. 
The daily reports, telegraphed to 
newspapers and all weather sta- 
tions every morning, are, generally 
speaking, accurate from eighty to 
ninety per cent of the time. The 
weekly outlooks, published at 
Washington every Saturday for 
the week beginning the following 
Monday, are not quite so accurate. 
The special flood, storm and frost 
warnings are almost invariably 
fulfilled. 

“Unfortunately,” Professor Mar- 
vin continued, “there are no funds 
available for an investigation to 
determine the benefits of the 
weather service to general busi- 
ness. Created by act of Congress 
in 1871 to protect shipping in the 
Atlantic and the Great Lakes, the 
bureau soon took up the work of 
furnishing forecasts to the farming 
interests of the country, and the 
value to both has long been taken 
for granted. 

“There are 200 principal weather 
stations over the country, with 
Government observers in charge, 
and nearly 5,000 other observers 
send us regular information of 
local conditions. There are two ob- 
servations daily. Ships at sea, our 
own and foreign merchantmen, 
send us reports, as well as naval 
vessels. This service is almost 
instantaneous, as all reports of the 
service are handled by radio and 
telegraph. 

“British naval stations and our 
own are daily broadcasting weather 
information, which we take ad- 
vantage of. The French Govern- 
ment has equipped a merchantman, 
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the Jacques Cartier, with obser- 
vers and all necessary instruments 
for accurate observations and 
charting. The ship exchanges 
radio reports with us, and its aid 
is invaluable. It is the ships at 
sea that make it possible for us to 
furnish dependable and prompt 
warnings of the tropical storms 
which originate in the West Indies 
and the Caribbean, and frequently 
reach our Gulf and Atlantic ports. 

“The value of flood warnings is 
as well recognized as the value of 
the service to the farmers and 
shipping interests. Many  busi- 
nesses maintain warehouses just 
above the usual high level of our 
navigable rivers. Almost every 
year, in some parts of the country, 
flood warnings with notice of the 
probable stage of the water many 
hours in advance, enable the own- 
ers to shift goods to higher floors, 
or to remove them to higher 
ground when inundation threatens. 
The saving of lives as well as 
goods is also a factor in this, and 
because it is dramatic this part of 
the service is sometimes mentioned 
in newspapers; but for a specific 
knowledge of the value of the 
weather service to merchandising 
we must rely on occasional callers 
who come to tell us of benefits, 
and on the letters which come to 
the bureau from business concerns. 


SOME EXAMPLES OF THE VALUE OF 
THESE WARNINGS 


“Some of these reports are un- 
usual, as well as unexpected. Last 
winter, an official of a large min- 
ing company in the region of the 
Great Lakes told us that the week- 
ly outlooks had been the means of 
saving his concern a great deal 
of money, and of improving ship- 
ping service. One would suppose 
copper ore to be wholly immune 
to weather, but as most of it is 
shipped in open cars, the company 
found that when a period of wet 
melting snow was followed by 
cold weather, its car of ore in 
transit froze solidly, and that the 
ore could not be removed eco- 
nomically by any artificial means. 
This necessitated the placing of 
such cars on sidings, there to re- 
main several days of weeks until 
mild weather thawed out the ore. 
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INCREASE 
“ADVERTISING 


for the first § months in 1923 


—indicating that great national advertisers 
have awakened to the remarkable, potential 
purchasing power of these 


10,000,000 Readers 


—an audience worthy of cultivation, especially 
when it may be reached at a cost of only 


$2,700 per page. 
700 per pag 


All-Fiction Field 


The Field of Greatest Yield 


Over 2000,000 Circulation 
See tee oS Someeraeeeasee aaa NST 
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difficult to sect enough 

on short notice to make up suf- 
ficient goods to supply a sudden 
demand. Warm weather was a 
certain indicator of unusual de- 
mand in his case, and knowing 
where and when it was coming, 
several days in advance, enabled 
him to make ample preparations. 
His advertising was more .effec- 
tive wherp ybyshed just ahead! of ; 
and dufing: ‘warm  spélis -~ df * 
weather, and the forecasts also 
enabled him to increase or de- 
crease the ‘ordered shipments of 
his customers and distributors, in 
anticipation of their needs. In 
these several ways, he stated, the 
weather service had enabled him 
to increase his profits to a highly 
satisfactory degree.” 

Professor Marvin also men- 
tioned several instances of benefit 
to the fruit drying industries of 
California and other Western 
States. This is of special inter- 
est because raisins and other dried 
fruits have been so successfully 
advertised during the last few 
vears, and the advertising could 
not have been profitable without * 
an assurance of quantity and 
quality of the products. 

Not only the best, but the most 
economical process of drying fruits 
is in the sun. The only serious 
danger is from sudden showers, 
for rain deteriorates the quality 
of the fruit. The driers depend 
on all — forecasts and res 
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The pro Si OF the. citrus 
cons in #) \ oo ja and 
« Plorida i so) of importatfice 4 
ee ap Wherever fruit 
grown in this country; Governihint 
“ frost. warnings are safeguarding 
. tiiany/millions; of, dollars’ worth: of 
granges arid! lemons by enabling 
‘the: growers to: protect their 
i orchards with oil eageg and’ fires 
at @ miuinimtm: of’ loss. 


“HELPENG THE se: ame INDUSTRY’ 


“gistance to the: silk and textile in- 
dustriés in furnishing: special in~ 
-forniation as: to conditioning: the 
‘atrhosphere of mills to: obtain’ the 
best results in ‘weaving fabrics 
which are affected ‘in the process 
of manufacture by the degree of 
moisture in the atmospheré. 

The forecasts have been of special 
value to orchardists in northern 
New York and other States in 
determining the most effective 
time for spraying to destroy fun- 
_ Buses of certain, kinds. 

. Ar number. of manufacturers, 
“Professor Marvin added, whose 
devices are affected in their opera- 
tion by climatic and weather con- 
ditions, reported excellent results 
having been obtained from both the 
regular and special information 
furnished by the bureau. A manu- 
facturer of incubators, who re- 
cently appealed to the weather 
bureau, is typical of this class. 

“His problem was_ variable,” 
Professor Marvin explained. “His 
incubator required a fixed amount 
of moisture to secure the best re- 
sults, and the automatic supply 
was affected by the differing 
humidity of the atmosphere in 
various of his territories. He had 
been furnishing his customers in 
all parts of the country with the 
same directions for operating, and 
he was getting a goo many com- 
plaints which were injuring his 
sales. 

“So he wrote to the bureau to 
learn the relative humidity of 
various parts of the country. Then, 
with the information at hand, he 
was able to modify his directions 
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IF the people you want to talk to do all their business 
on Sundays— 


“IF they live in the hills of West Virginia, Tennessee, 


North Carolina or Kentucky— 

IF they inherited their purchasing habits with their 
social, political, theological and economic views 
from their grandparents— 

IF, owning nothing, they regard ownership of prop- 
erty as crime, and look to Soviet Russia as the 
shrine of popular liberty— 

IF they are floaters on the tide, drifting with the ebb 
and flow of industry, and never arriving at a place 
they can really claim as “home”— 


Do not advertise in the 
Cincinnati Times-Star 


National and Local advertisers for fifteen consecutive 
yore have-proved thatthe Times-Star, appearing the 

Seinen days of, the-week, is a more effective me- 
ait an any' seven-day paper in its field— 


That its circulation-is in, and about Cincinnati, where 


tt “goes into, four out af every five homes daily— 
_ “That it-is~progressive without being radical, at once 


moulding and reflecting the life, habits and aspirations 
of the community of which it is a part— 


That it is the paper of the business executive and of 
the: -wage-worker, of the capitalist and of the laborer, 
standing four’square for the American brand of liberty, 
equality and. opportunity, and for no other— 


That it is essentially a home paper, owned and edited 
by home folks for home folks, and read by home 
folks for the information it contains about world events 
and local interests, politics and sport, finance and in- 
dustry, what to buy and where to buy it. 


The Times-Star is pre-eminently the paper with 
prestige in Cincinnati, if the testimony of advertisers 
as expressed in display lineage is any indication of 
prestige. Its merchandising department is at your 
service on request. 


CINCINNATI TIMES:STAR 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Cc. H. REMBOLD, Manager 
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A fine argument for A. B. P 
cations is brought out in a ré 
advertisement 
S. D. Warren Company. This con- 
cern, though a national advertiser 
also, not only rests the foundation of 
its advertising on Business Papers, 
but goes further and tells other con- 
cerns about it in national: publications. 


of + 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
100% A. B. C. Audited— Reaching 54 
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In part this advertisement says: 


If every firm in your line should locate in your city— 
The men who are wrestling with and overcoming the 
difficulties peculiar to your business would be close nat 
hand, anxious to exchange ideas with you in person. 


Doubtless the people in your line will never get together 
in this way, yet you can enjoy the next best thing to 
close personal contact. 


Your Business Paper—the daily, weekly or monthly pub- 
lication of your industry—makes one city of these scat- 
tered people. 

There are almost as many Business Papers serving ‘‘busi- 
ness cities’ as there are daily newspapers serving “geo- 
graphical cities.” In the pages of your Business Paper 
you read descriptions of manufacturing improvements, 
the latest prices for raw materials, news of market ten- — 
dencies, and reports of other companies’ activities. 


Such a “business paper city” idea is certainly symbolic of the 
concentration of A. B. P. publications. Business Paper 
readers, the inhabitants of such a city, are voluntary readers 
—men vitally interested in their own business and their own 
industry. They read both editorial articles and advertising 
eagerly and consciously, not incidentally or accidentally, be- 
cause all of it concerns their immediate business welfare. 
By “covering” such a city you eliminate waste—a door-to- 
door canvass shows 100% buying power. Let us send you 
information relative to the latest census of such “cities” in 
various fields of industry. 











| - 
4 Headquarters, 220 West 42d Street - New York 
Different Fields of Trade & Industry 
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in dry climates and less where the 
atmosphere was humid. He re- 
ported that the information furn- 
ished had enabled him to smooth 
out many of his difficulties. 

“From such reports we know 
that many commercial enterprises 
are profitably using the informa- 
tion furnished by the Weather 
Bureau. And we believe that many 
more could use the forecast to ad- 
vantage, for the merchandising of 
almost every article is influenced, 
to some degree, by the changes 
of the weather.” 





Advertising Turns For- 
mer Saloon Street into a 
Millinery Centre 





NE of Buffalo’s side streets, 

inhabited principally in pre- 
Volstead days by saloons, has 
been turned into a millinery shop- 
ping centre by use of newspaper 
advertising. The advertising cam- 
paign of the Mohawk and Wash- 
ington Retail Millinery Associa- 
tion’ of Buffalo started on March 
1 and by the first of April it was 
reported that the nine members 
of the organization had done 
$50,000 worth of business, an 
amount much in excess of any 
previous month’s business. Thou- 
sands of women shoppers visited 
the millinery stores grouped about 
Mohawk and 
Washington Streets during the 


‘month of March, at least-twice as 


many as did their trading there in 
March, 1922. 

It was about. the first of this 
year that the association that ac- 
complished this task was formed. 
At the very outset advertising was 
decided ypon.as the means to be 
used. 


.* Half - pages were used in the’ 


1n? 


Buffalo newspapers, the associa- 
tion spetiding at,thé rate of $1,000 
a month. . 

The title of the first advertise- 
ment was “7,000 Hats Around the 
Corner.” The copy pointed out the 
advantage of shopping among a 
compact group of millinery stores 
with a very wide range of styles 
and prices to select from, and em- 
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phasized the convenient location 
of the millinery centre by illus- 
trating it as the heart of Buffalo’s 
downtown retail section. Adver- 
tisements were signed by all nine 
members of the association, each 
firm using a small individual dis- 
play space at the bottom of the 
larger advertisements. 

An unexpected result of the 
campaign was that it brought a 
large shopping trade from out of 
town, women not familiar with 


‘the city evidently finding it easier 


to remember a street corner loca- 
tion than individual street num- 
bers. ‘ 

A new campaign is now under 
consideration, and the association 
is also planning for a fashion 
show at the nearby theatre, a prize 
contest and other events to fur- 
ther establish the Mohawk and 
Washington Streets corner as the 
retail millinery centre of Buffalo. 





Bill Regulates Legal Notice 
Space Rates 


Both Houses of the New York State 

Assembly have passed what is known as 
the “rate printing” bill. Governor Smith’s 
signature will make the bill a law. The 
purpose of this legislation is to equalize 
the pence advertising rates for 
printing legal notices. Under the new law 
public notices and legal advertisements 
rinted in newspapers of New York 
State will be measured by simply count- 
ing the number of lines in each ‘adVér- 
tisement as it appears in a publication. 
_ Heretofore, . confusion has existed 
since there were three’ possible methods 
of measurement. 

The new law also does away with the 
unfair: discrimination of ‘“‘first and: sec- 
ond ‘class city” counties. Newspapers 
published in ‘counties edntaining no first 
or second class. city, “will receive com- 
pensation for: the publication of notices 
as oad to their- circulation. 

he firial pertereps of the: bill pro- 
vides that the law shall be- effective ith- 
mediately after receiving the Governor’s 
signature. 





Cecil O. Phillips Dead 

Cecil O. Phillips, vice-president ‘ and 
director of The American Cotton Oil 
Company, vegetable cils, New York, and 
also a- vice-president of’ its subsidiary, 
the <N. * Fairbank Company, 
“Cottolene,” ‘Gold Dust” * washing 
powder and “Fairy” Soap, New York, 
died at his home in that city on May 
1 at the age of fifty-seven. Mr. Phillips 
joined The American Cotton Oil Com- 
pany in 1895. He was elected a vice- 
president in charge of all manufactur- 
ing operations in 1919. 
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First 
in Rotogravure 
THE New York Times 


publishes more rotogravure 
advertising than any other 
newspaper in the world. 


In four months of this year The 
Times published 289,578 agate lines 
of rotogravure advertising, an excess 
over the second New York news- 
paper of 116,900 lines. 


Four Months of 1923 
Agate Lines 


The New York Times, 289,578 
Second newspaper - 172,678 
Third newspaper - 122,602 
Fourth newspaper - 112,810 


Che New York Cimes 


Times Square New York 
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Illustration by 
Mr. Elmer Pirson 


The “last word” 


in the Advertising Campaign is spoken by 


Window and Store Display 


The cooperation of this complete organization 
makes it easier to obtain the best in such 
advertising. We furnish Plans, Copy, Illus- 
tration and substantial Manufacturing— 
providing undivided responsibility in Litho- 
graphed and Printed Advertising Material. 


The MUNRO & HARFORD CO. 


Manufacturing Lithographers and Color Printers 
416 WEST THIRTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK 
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Associated Club 


Convention Pro- 


gram Has International Flavor 


General Program for Atlantic City Convention of Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World as Now Outlined Gives More Attention to 
International Matters Than in Other Years 


HE Associated Advertising 

Clubs of the World in plan- 
ning the general program for its 
annual convention to be held at 
Atlantic City from June 3 to 7, 
has given attention to interna- 
tional topics of discussion as well 
as to subjects of national and sec- 
.tional interest. 

This broadened scope of the 
program is due to the fact that a 
large group of British advertising 
men and publishers have signified 
their intention to attend the con- 
vention. 

The convention will open Sun- 
day afternoon, June 3, with an in- 
spirational meeting on the Steel 
Pier. An address by Fred B. 
Smith, of Johns-Manville, Inc.. on 
“Advertising and the World Out- 
look,” will be made at this meet- 
ing. 

At a general session of the con- 
vention on Monday, June 4, Presi- 
dent Holland will deliver the open- 
ing address. Senator Walter 
Edge, of New Jersey, chairman of 
the Dorland Advertising Agency, 
will tell “What the Government of 
the United States Has to Adver- 
tise.” An address on “Promoting 
Better International Relation- 
ships” will be given by a speaker 
to be selected from the British 
delegation. F. M. Feiker, who 
was recently granted a leave of 
absence by the McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany to again become assistant to 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover, 
to direct a world survey of raw 
material supplies, will speak on 
“Elimination of Waste in Indus- 
try. 

At this general session there will 
be four addresses on “What Ad- 
vertising Can Do for Four Great 


Industries.” Carl. Williams, of 
Oklahoma, president of the 
American Cotton Growers’ Ex- 


change, will talk on agriculture, 
and Floyd W. Parsons on public 


utilities. No announcement has yet 
been made of the other two speak- 
ers. 

John H. Logeman, chairman of 
the association’s advertising ex- 
hibit, has been given an hour of 
the Monday general session time 
to display a collection of advertis- 
ing which he has gathered, with 
the aid of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, 

On the third and fourth days 
the convention will be separated 
into departmental conventions, 
conferences and meetings. 

The following associations and 
departmentals will hold conven- 
tions or meetings: 

American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, Agricultural Publishers Asso- 
ciation, Advertising Specialty Associa- 
tion, Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
Associated Retail Advertisers, Church 
Advertising Department, Direct-Mail 
Advertising’ Association, Directory and 
Reference Media Department, Financial 
Advertising Association, Graphic Arts 
Association, Industrial Advertisers’ As- 
sociation, National Association of Em- 
ploying Lithographers, National Associa- 
tion of Newspaper Executives, National 
Association of Théatre Program Publish- 
ers, Outdoor Advertising Association, 
Poster Advertising Association, Public 
Utilities Advertising Association, Re- 
ligious Press Department, and Screen 
Advertisers’ Association. 


The following conferences will 
be held: 


Associated Junior Advertising Clubs, 
Newspaper (Classified Advertising Man- 
agers), Student Organization, Women’s 
Advertising Clubs, Conference of Chain 
Store Advertising, Club Secretaries, 
Drug Advertisers, Teachers of Adver- 
tising, Executive Committee (luncheon), 
Joint Assembly, National Commission 
Genceeen),, Premium Advertisers and 
Vigilance Department of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. 


Complete programs for all of 
these various departmental con- 
ventions, meetings and _ confer- 
ences have not been finally agreed 
upon 

Oe the last day, June 7, the con- 
vention will again meet in gen- 
eral session. 
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Clarence Saunders Inspires Even 
His Competitors to Help Him 


Advertising Being Used in “Clarence Saunders Is Not Broke until 


Memphis Is Broke” 


AN unusual phase of the tussle 
between Clarence Saunders, 
head of the Piggly Wiggly Stores, 
and the Wall Street Bears, is that 
throughout the fight Mr. Saun- 
ders has been using newspaper ad- 
vertising steadily to get his side 
of the affair before the public. 
Even his proclamations to Wall 
Street have been issued in paid 
advertising space. 

Recently Mr. Saunders adver- 
tised that unless he could dispose 
of a good portion of his Class “A” 
Piggly Wiggly stock his own per- 
sonal fortune would be wiped out. 
The ready market for the stock 
was lost when the stock was with- 
drawn from the New York Stock 
Exchange. The dramatic thing 
about this announcement is that no 
sooner was it made than Mem- 
Saunders’s home town, 


phis, Mr. 
immediately came to his rescue. 
A campaign was at once organ- 
ized in Memphis, headed by the 


Chamber of Commerce. A slogan 
was coined “Clarence Saunders Is 
Not Broke until Memphis Is 
Broke.” As a result of this or- 
ganization a selling drive started 
last Monday morning, May 7, 
which will continue until the peo- 
ple of Memphis have subscribed 
for 50,000 shares of Class “A” 
Piggly Wiggly stock. The stock 
is being sold for $10.00 cash and 
$5.00 a month for nine months. 
The sales campaign is being 
pushed with all the vigor of a regu- 
lar merchandising drive. W. W. 
Fischer, president of Fischer Lime 
and Cement Company, has been 
placed in charge of the sales or- 
ganization. An executive commit- 
tee of prominent men has been 
formed and the town has launched 
itself into the effort with all the 
vigor of the Liberty Loan Drives. 
Probably the most. dramatic 
thing of all that has occurred in 
the campaign is the way the Bow- 


Campaign 


ers Stores of Memphis, a competi- 
tor of the Piggly Wiggly Stores, 
are advertising to help Mr. Saun- 
ders. In large newspaper copy this 
company has come out with the 
following statement: 


The Bowers Stores have swung in 
squarely behind Clarence Saunders. 
Although competitors in the local field, 
the Bowers Stores recognize the worth 
of Mr. Saunders, and join with other 
loyal Memphians in paying tribute to 
him as a business man, a_ high-class 
gentleman, and a builder who has done 
more than his share for the prosperity 
of this city. 

Absolutely square in his dealings with 
competitor, customer and business asso- 
ciate, Clarence Saunders is too big an 
asset for this community to lose. or to 
allow to be crushed by any combine in 
Wall Street or elsewhere. 

It matters not that the Bowers Stores 
and the Piggly Wiggly Chain are keen 
rivals. With the rapid growth of Mem- 
phis there is room aplenty for two first- 
class, dependable Chain Stores such as 
Piggly Wiggly and Bowers Stores. Some 
may like service and some self- -service, 
and the rivalry serves only to give an 
added impetus to trade. 

Mr. Saunders is a foeman worthy of 
any man’s steel. When he fights he 
fights in the open. He is aboveboard 
in all his dealings. He is every inch a 
man. In fighting for Clarence Saunders, 
the Bowers Stores recognize they are 
fighting for Memphis, Saunders and 
Memphis are synonymous. : 

For these reasons we are pledging our 
support to Mr. Saunders in the big fight 
he has on his hands. He has fought 
nobly and deserves the greatest credit 
for his self-sacrifice and courage in 
standing up for those associated with 
him in the enterprise. We hope he 
comes through and places his stock right 
here in Memphis. However, engaging 
Wall Street in battle is too big a task 
for the greatest of generals to undertake 
one. He must have soldiers to back 
im 

We volunteer our services to our 
fellow-townsman in any capacity that 
will advance his cause. 


That is a spirit of which any 
city may well be proud. Certainly 
it must be set down to the ever- 
lasting credit of advertising that 
it was used so well by Mr. Saun- 
ders in keeping his home town in 
sympathy with his ideals. 
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Published by 


The Caamper of COMMERCE of 
the Unrrep StTaTES of AMERICA 


Washington 
May Eighth 
1923. 
Dear Mr. Erwin: 


Organized American business is meeting in New York 
this week. Leading business men from every State in the 
Union are gathered at the call of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce to discuss the growing problems of trans- 
portation and how they affect business. 


Out of this meeting will come an Extra Edition of 
The Nation's Business of prime importance to our subscrib- 
ere and to transportation interests generally. It will 
carry the authoritative word of such men ds 


Herbert Hoover Willis H. Booth 
Julins Barnes Roy D. Chapin 
Theodore Whitmarsh Charles H. Markham 
Sidney Anderson Edward Prizer 
Lewie E. Pierson J. Walter Drake 
Carl R. Gray George A. Post 
John Je Carty Ae He Swayne 


It will spread their best thought ont 
across the country to over 100,000 execu- 
tives everywhere in the business market. 


Such an issue affords a remarkable background for 
the announcements of any eorporation selling transpor- 
tation or transportation equipment. 


The Extra Edition will close in Washington, May 18th. 
There will be no advance in rates though additional sales 
will carry it to 125,000. Immediate consideration is 
necessary for clients you may wish to have represented. 


With heartiest good wishes. 


Mr. C. Rs Erwin, President, Victor Whitlock 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, Director of Advertisi 
Chicago,Illinois. 
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HE majority of the manufacturerspz 
the winter months. 


. The C. F. Mueller Company of Newly be 
should be eaten Summer and Winter 
Cars every day in the year. 


The C. F. Mueller Company started with 


Ten Thousand Dollars monthly on fiv¢ co 
been used almost exclusively and thfedit 


Central Office Home 
Borland Bldg., Chicago Candler By. 
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rerspaghetti and macaroni advertise only in 


lewly believe that spaghetti and macaroni 
er agir advertising is displayed in the Street 


witlly seven years ago and now spend nearly 

fivé contracts. Street Car advertising has 

1 thtedit it with making them the largest 
e world. 


WAADVERTISING CO. 


Western Office 
Monadnock Blidg., San Francisco 


CUTS BY NEW CENTURY COLOR PLATE CO.,N. Y. 
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OUNTAIN— 


“That part of a printing press 
from which ink is supplied to 
the rollers” 

—-TueE Printer’s Dictionary. 


Ink in the fountain is a nasty, 
sticky, uninteresting mess. 
It has no shape, no style— 
nothing but color. But the 
correct choice of ink for each 
particular job and the mixing 
of it, particularly for color- 
work, is.as important to the 
appearance of your printed 
matter as any other element 
that goes into its production. 
47 years’ experience has given 
the Goldmann pressroom 
consummate skill in this, as 
in its other requirements. 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Printers Since Gighteern Seventy Stx 
TELEPHONE 


























Advertising Illustrations That Be- 
come Secondary Trade-Marks 


It Often Happens That an Advertiser, after Having Formally Adopted 
a Trade-Mark, Stumbles upon a Theme That Proves 
Its Right to Continuous Display 


By W. Livingston Larned 


T has not infrequently trans- 

pired that an advertiser, after 
adopting, exploiting and using a 
certain trade-mark figure or de- 
sign or symbol, for a great many 
years, suddenly hits upon another 
pictarial theme which at once 
proves more potent and popular, 
as a trade-mark, than the original 
“friend of the family.” 

It places him, admittedly, in an 
embarrassing situation, however. 

He is torn between remaining 
true to a widely exploited symbol, 
and one which is a comparative 
newcomer. In the meanwhile, all 
the evidence goes to show that this 
secondary idea makes a far better 
trade-mark than the _ accepted 
— now many generations 
old. 

The answer appears to be to use 
both. 

And there are many and in- 
genious methods of doing this. 

As a rule, the situation arises 
out of the one-time employment 
of a very unusual and strong illus- 
tration, which, from the very first, 
appeals to everyone, as worthy of 
use again and again. “Too good 
to be dropped after a one-time in- 
sertion,” is the verdict. But the 
moment such pictures make their 
second and third appearance, the 
public begins to look upon them 
as taking on the attributes of a 
trade-mark. Continuity does this. 

Early last year, The Standard 
Sanitary Manufacturing Company 
ran an illustration, page size, with 
dominant display, of its “Yard 
Stick” idea, in connection with 
the scientifically studied-out height 
of kitchen sinks. A housewife was 
shown, watching a plumber, who, 
with a yard stick, demonstrated to 
her the facts in the case. “Yard 
Stick High” was the crisp and 
businesslike title, in a link-up with 
just a few lines of text. The illus- 


tration was complete in itself in 
getting across an important selling 
story. 

That picture had no sooner made 
its appearance than everyone in- 
side and outside the organization, 
from president to the smallest re- 
tailer a thousand miles away 
from the plant, sensed that a re- 
markably fine trade-mark thought 
had been accidentally originated. 
Certainly it was too good to fade 
away after its original use. 

Then came a few experiments 
in continuing it, such as various 
other characters using the yard 
stick as proof. Now’ while 
more elaborate illustrations in 
color may take up the larger 
areas of space, the first plumber- 
yard-stick picture, done in flat 
tones, is also introduced, in much 
smaller size, on the same page. 
An advertising illustration has be- 
come a secondary trade-mark. 

Previous to this, a piece of char- 
acteristic hand-lettering of the 
nameplate had served as a trade- 
mark. In other words, trade- 
marks have a way of developing, 
accidentally, as campaigns run 
their course, and as the advertiser 
continues in business. There is 
never any doubt as to the ser- 
viceability of such ideas, because 
everyone mentions them, com- 
mends them, and suggests that 
they are entirely too valuable to 
be discontinued. 

There have been instances where 
an advertiser, over a period of 
many years, has collected not two, 
but a half dozen pet themes, each 
one of which proved its right to 
be retained. There comes a point, 
however, where the collection is a 
cluttering hindrance and defeats 
its own purpose. 

The original Yale trade-mark is 
a nameplate, in square, very 
simple letters. It has long since 
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been duly registered as such and 
on all adyertising it is clearly 
marked. But‘later came the pic- 
torial theme of the four metal 
bands, with four hands placing 


the four letters, one at a time, in 
It was liked at once and 


place. 
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“playing” with captions ‘and dis- 
play heads, it was not long before 
the style of lettering became more 
of adisplay trade-mark for the 
Santa Fe railway system, than its 
—- circular symbol. 

A parallel ease is the A. B. A. 
initials and the well 
known check, as used 
by The Bankers Trust 
Company for travel- 
ers, On a certain sum- 
mer vacation occasion, 
an artist submitted an 
idea which at once 
fastened itself upon 
the consciousness of 
every advertising 
mind in the country, 
as a very precious ad- 
vertising asset. This 
illustration was of a 
group of people, sit- 
ting and standing on 
a cheque, suspended 
in midair, as vast 
areas of country were 
passed over. The 
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No Rolls-Royce has 
ever worn out 
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A. B. A. cheque was 
virtually a “magic 
carpet.” 

Today, after many 
years have passed, the 
same little pictorial 
motif is injected into 
all A. B. A. Travel 





ROLLS-ROYCE rts 


Cheque advertising. 
surely a 
“trade-mark” as any 


A FIGURETTE THAT TELLS THE ROLLS-ROYCE STORY AND of its predecessors, 


CONSEQUENTLY HAS VIRTUALLY BECOME A. TRADE-MARK 


has definitely won its place in all 


Yale advertising. Therefore we 
have the peculiar situation of an 
advertiser featuring two trade- 
marks, one belonging to the old 
regime, and priceless, and a new 
device, nationally and equally in- 
valuable. 

There was a time when the 
original Sante Fe railroad circular 
trade-mark, distinctive and inter- 
esting, was the identification tag 
of all Santa Fe advertising and 
no one believed that anything 
could ever take its place. 

Then, one day, a creative let- 
terer began to hand-letter a Santa 
Fe advertisement, in a- style new 
to the field. By twisting letters, 
elongated lines and _ otherwise 


such as the cheque 
itself. or the three 
initial letters, and carries, to our 
way of thinking, far more sig- 
nificance to the average individual. 

The Rolls-Royce, when it first 
started business, settled upon a 
trade-mark in the form of the two 
R’s, intertwined. 

Not long ago, a beautiful silver 
figurette was placed on the radia- 
tor cap of the car; the poised 
figure of a woman, balanced on 
one foot, body flung far forward 
and flying draperies indicative of 
easy, swift flight. 

A single advertisement appeared. 
in which this characteristic radia- 
tor-cap figure was featured in the 
pictorial display. It appealed at 
once, and, as it was clearly identi- 
fied with the car, it possessed 
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Don’t cut copy! 


To save postage 
use Warren’s Thintext 


 Pibddes the copy in a mailing-piece to 
save postage seldom makes it more effective. 

If copy is verbose, it should be cut; but if 
your copy is concise, cutting is like throwing 
away some of the cargo to lighten the ship. 

Warren’s Thintext, a light, compact paper, 
has as great a printing surface as a sheet that 
weighs several times as miith. 

Send for a sample Sheet 25 x 38 inches. 
Place this sheet on ‘the*scales and watch the 
indicator come to a stop before one ounce is 
reached. - 

The printing quality of Warren's Thintext is 
excellent. Both type and half-tones reproduce 
well. Warren’s Thintext is practically opaque. 

Any distributer of Warren’s Standard Print- 
ing Papers will be glad to supply you with 
samples of Warren’s Thintext. 


Advertisers will find Warren’s es 
Thintext useful for catalogs, sales ides | A Macc sti 
manuals, data books, broadsides, ul (SEARSEES) 


and package inserts. Printing ond 


S. D. Warren Company, Boston, Mass. 


WARREN'S 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 
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genuine selling merit. Today, all 
Rolls-Royce advertising, whether 
in newspapers or magazines, makes 
a bold feature of the same figure, 
employed in countless attractive 
compositions. It is a‘ secondary 
trade-mark, in a sense, but coming 
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Marderd bachen wks gerd ick tngh” promde 
comfort ond preven back-stram How hgh © yours? 
Standard Sanitarp Tf Co., Pittsburgh 


THE “PLUMBER WITH THE YARD STICK”’ GETS A PLACE OF 
HONOR BECAUSE IT TELLS A SELLING STORY 


first in the affections of the ad- 
vertiser. 

But do you see how chance and 
accident play a part in all this? 

For all the time-honored tradi- 
tions of the Johns-Manville Brake- 
Lining trade-mark—a general de- 
sign of lettering and the sil- 
houetted map of North America, 
it is doubtful if the public knows 
it now as well as the more 
dramatic “trade-mark” of a sec- 
ondary kind, of the outstretched 
hand of warning, photographically 
shown in all advertising, and 
varied with each layout. But it is 
of comparatively recent origin, 
and, against all competition, has 
gradually become the dominant, 
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outstanding feature of every cam- 
paign. ‘ 

Texaco gasoline and motor oil 
long since settled upon a trade- 
mark. It is a red star, emblazoned 
with an initial “T”. Despite this 
fact, a secondary, illustrative 
trade-mark has de- 
veloped, almost insidi- 
ously, before the com- 
pany realized its true 
value. The design in 
question is a simple, 
diagrammatic visuali- 
zation of power, its 
minimum and its max- 
imum demonstrations. 
Now this symbol 
might easily be looked 
upon as a trade-mark, 
for it is consistently 
used throughout the 
advertising. Surely 
it means more than 
the star. 

Paints and varnishes 
made by du _ Pont 
carry a mildly inter- 
esting trade-mark, in 
the shape of charac- 
teristic lettering, but 
in a year, the giant 
figure of the labora- 
tory expert has be- 
come far more sig- 
nificant, we _ believe. 
as a means of in- 
fallibly identifying 
both the product and 
its advertising at the 
very first glance. And 
there is the unique 
phase of the problem—a secondary 
illustrative idea can become far 
more potent, as advertising ma- 
terial, than a trade-mark which 
has become a real tradition. 

How long has it been since you 
saw the trade-mark figure of the 
“Little Fairy” at one time looked 
upon as one of the most valuable 
advertising assets in the country 
for a soap? 

A connected idea, in illustration, 
built around a central selling idea, 
is now more of a trade-mark and 
has more variations than the little 
girl perched atop the cake of Fairy 
Soap. 

The Hood Rubber Products 
(Continued on page 117) 
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Carl Proper 
Editor and Publisher 





“New Population 


Figures” 
Make a Hit 


Never have we gotten out data which drew 
such enthusiastic letters as to its value to ad- 
vertisers. 


The Sales Manager of one of the largest auto- 
mobile om, manufacturers, writes: “The 
population sheet is very interesting and greatly 
appreciated. Would you be so kind as to let 
us have five more copies for distribution to our 
Branch Managers?” 


This folder, (based on anew Department of 
Commerce bulletin), shows clearly, by states, 
the division of population between farm, small 
town and city. 


The SMALL TOWN shows up as almost a 
third of the total population. 


If you didn’t receive this folder, and would 
like one—write and we will send it; or, if you did 
get one and want a few more for other officers 
of your company—we'll send them to you. 


People’s Popular Monthly 


Des Moines, Iowa 














Graham Stewart 
Advertising Director 
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Wanted— 


to produce ideas 
and visualize them 
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A MAN with experience in 
“fifteen minute sketch’’ work, 
whose drawing is strong enough 
in black and white effect, and so 
clear in idea, as to convince un- 


imaginative Account Handlers. 


His value to himself and to 
us will depend upon his fecun- 
dity in ideas, and in the speed 
and quality of his sketch work. 
Please send sketches only, and 
bedefinite about salary wanted. 
Box 178, Printers’ Ink. 
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More National Advertisers 


each year are getting substantial proof of the ef- 
fectiveness of THE BOYS’ WORLD in the 
boy-field. Here is a partial list of national 
advertisers profitably served by THE BOYS’ 
WORLD—nmany of them on increasing schedules. 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
Auerbach & Sons 
American Flyer Co. 

8. L. Allen & Co. 
Americar School of Corres. 
American Boy 

Brooks Appliance Co. 
Bastian Bros. Co. 

Brazel Novelty Co. 

Bu-ns School of Wrestling 
Bogue Institute 

Boys’ Magazine 

H. W. Buckbee 

Benjamin Air Rifle Co. 
Chicage Engineering Works 
Corbin Screw Corporation 
Columbia Bicycles 

Crowell Publishing Co. 
Daisy Air Rifle 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Funsten Bros. Co. 

George Frost Co. 

Farm Journal 

A. C. Gilbert Co. 

Hartman Furniture & 
Carpet Co. 

Haverford Cycle Co, 

Hendee Mfg. Co. 

Ives Mfg. Co. 


Kennebec Boat & Canoe Co. 


Lyon & Healy 

Lionel Corporation 

Mead Cycle Co. 
Meccaro Co. 

Gld Town Canoe Co. 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 
Porter Chemical Co. 


Jno. F.- Russell Cutlery Co. 


Ralston Purina Co. 
Relianye Mfg. Co. 


Robbins Mfg. Co. 
Remington Arms— 

U. M. C. Co. 
Salzer Seed Co. 
Sloan’s Liniment 
Simmons Hardware Co, 
Selchow & Richter Co. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Straus & Schram 
3 In One Oil Co. 
F C. Taylor Fur Co. 
Thomas Hosiery Co. 
United Profit Sharing Corp. 
U. S. School of Music 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
Winchester Arms Co. 
Wrigl-y’s Gum, 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Thos. E. Wilson & Co. 


We are at your service to co-operate in any way we can 
by supplying information in detail as to how we can suc- 
cessfully serve YOU with equal satisfaction in covering 
this responsive field. 


THE Boys’ WORLD 


THE BOYS’ NATIONAL WEEKLY 


David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois 


WESLEY E. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 


Edward P. Boyce, 
Ronald C. Campbell, 
Sam Dennis, 


95 Madison Ave., New York 
326 W. Madison St., Chicago 


Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


"Coox’s Weexty Trio :A Mittion Bors anv Girts 


THE MEN AND WOMEN OF TOMORROW 
Tue Boys? Wortp THE GirLs’ COMPANION 





YounG PEopLe’s WEEKLY 
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Company has long had a lettered 
trade-mark symbol, despite which, 
when the now well-known Hood 
Chauffeur, first employed as a 
road sign, was brought to life and 
worked into the spirit of the ad- 
vertising in its entirety, it at once 
eclipsed the original trade-mark. 

The accredited Haynes under- 
wear trade-mark, so boldly desig- 
nated, is a mere display of the 
name. But, years ago, when the 
first artist to think of placing a 
series of circles over a figure in 
underwear thus called attention to 
specific features, a trade-mark was 
originated, then and there, that has 
persisted, season after season, 
with unflagging interest. It is an 
idea that is striking and out of the 
ordinary and that bears all of the 
earmarks of a modern trade- 
mark. 

The picture of a coffee cup, up- 
side-down, was the trade-mark 
long ago adopted for Maxwell 
Coffee. But two years ago, in a 
most effective campaign, that cup 
was placed in the hands of living 
characters, and the style of the 
advertising so centralized and re- 
tained, series after series, that now 
the very illustration itself, in each 
separate advertisement, becomes a 
vivid trade-mark, always recog- 
nized, because of the continuity 
of the idea. 

The original “Hasn’t scratched 
yet” baby chicken, for Bon Ami, 
is not, in our estimation, anywhere 
near as valuable a trade-mark, if 
we may term the new addition to 
the family as such, as the smiling, 
happy housewife who dominates 
every advertisement. She has 
gradually become the real identify- 
ing feature of the advertising, and 
justly so. 

The public has its own way of 
deciding what shall constitute the 
real trade-mark. The manufac- 
turer is not always in a position to 
decide. The popularity of any 
design or figure is a combination 
of uncontrolled circumstances. 
Time alone tells the finai story. 
An old-fashioned trade-mark, be- 
loved of the advertiser, after con- 
tinuing and persisting for several 
generations, may be railroaded off 
the map in a year by some ac- 
cidental idea injected into one ad- 
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vertisement. That’s the way it 
goes. 

The issue simply can’t be forced, 
any more than a drama can be 
popularized, simply because the 
theatrical producer thinks it is 
good. The public always makes 
the decision. _With a trade-mark, 
whether it is actually called that or 
not, a flood of commendation, of 
welcome, and of mysterious favor, 
at once lifts a casual idea to the 
prominence of a solidifying theme 
for the advertiser. 


Corday & Gross Open New 
York Office 


The Corday & Gross Company, Cleve- 
land, producers of direct advertising, has 
opened an office at New York which 
will be under the management of Jay 
E. Kilpatrick. Mr. Kilpatrick, former- 
ly represented Rand McNally & Com- 
pany, Chicago publishers, in New York, 
and at one time was with the Franklin 
Printing Company of Philadelphia in a 
similar capacity. 


William F. Long Dead 


William F. Long, president of the 
. F. Long Company, Inc., Canadian 
publishers’ representative, New York, 
prior to the war, died at that city April 
29 at the age of 35. Mr. Long was at 
one time with the advertising = of 
Albert Frank & Company, Inc., and 
Collin Armstrong, Inc., now Smith, 
Sturgis & Moore, Inc., of New York. 








Blackstone Institute - Account 
with Albert Frank 


The Chicago office of Albert Frank & 
Company, New ‘York advertising agency, 
is now handling the advertising account 
of the Blackstone Institute, Chicago 
correspondence school of law and ac- 
— General publications will be 
used. 





Joins Staff of Window Display 
Specialist 

H. L. Osborn has joined the national 
sales department of George A. Smith, 
window display specialist, New York. 
Mr. Osborn was formerly on the adver- 
tising staff of the Foster & Reynolds 
Company, publishers, New York, and at 
one time was with the San Francisco Call. 





“Skookum” Syrup Account for 
Sehl Agency 

The Sehl Advertising Agency, Chi- 

cago, has been appointed to handle the 


advertising for the D. B. Scully Syru 
Company, Chicago, PA. A of 


Skookum” syrups and preserves, 














A Wholesale Grocer Advertises 
His Private Brands 


M. O’Connor & Co. Use Newspaper Space to Combat the Syndicates 


HE wholesale grocer has fre- 

quently been advised to 
advertise. Many feasible cam- 
paign plans have been suggested 
in Printers’ Ink. Nevertheless, 
there have been comparatively few 
converts to the idea. The business 
of wholesaling groceries, indeed, 
is beset with numerous vicissi- 
tudes. Some of these merchandis- 
ing obstructions seem to make 
advertising almost impossible. 
Others, however, are, in them- 
selves, perfectly logical reasons 
why advertising should be em- 
ployed. 

Chain-store competition and pri- 
vate branding are two points 
around which so much of the war- 
fare in the grocery industry has 
been waged. It is interesting, 
therefore, to note that M. O’Con- 
nor & Company, wholesale grocers 
of Indianapolis, are advertising -in 
a newspaper of that city because 
of the problems presented by these 
two phases of the business. 

The campaign is not at all 
tentious. Approximately one- Afth 
of one per cent of gross sales is 
the total appropriation. While the 
O’Connor business is far from 
picayune, that percentage does not 
provide a basis for extended ad- 
vertising operations. As a matter 
of fact the campaign is somewhat 
in the nature of an experiment. 
Just enough money has been ap- 
propriated to give the idea an 
adequate trial. 

Here, then, is the situation. 
There are approximately 200 chain 
stores in Indianapolis. There are 
also 1,000 independent retail gro- 
cery stores. The syndicates have 
never been known as laggards and 
in Indianapolis they are living up 
to their reputation. They are 
sizable advertisers— which the 
independent grocer is not and 
cannot be. They are splendid mer- 
chandisers. Fortunately, or un- 
fortunately, depending from what 
side of the fence you view the situ- 
ation, the average retail grocer is 





not noted for his merchandising 
ability. Of course there are many 
exceptions. But the rank and file 
certainly do not approach the 
chains in this respect. 

’ The chain grocery has been built 
largely on an appeal to economy. 
The practice of offering well- 
known brands at tempting prices, 
together with brands not so well 
known at what also appears to be 
a worth-while saving, has not yet, 
to all appearances, outworn its use- 
fulness. Here the independent is 
gencrally unable to compete. In 
fact it is the common experience 
that it would be folly for him to 
attempt to do so. The indepen- 
dent has two strong cards—service 
and personality—and it is these 
that he should play. 


AN INVOLVED PROBLEM 


Naturally, the success of the 
syndicates has been detrimental 
to the welfare of the wholesale 
grocer. Where the wholesaler dis- 
tributes nationally advertised mer- 
chandise, much of which is not 
sold through the chains, his situa- 
tion is not so precarious. But, 
when he depends on private brands 
—not an uncommon condition—the 
problem is quite involved. 

For these reasons the O’Con- 
nor company has become converted 
to the idea of advertising and in 
newspaper space is featuring its 
Hoosier Poet brand of canned 
food products. The space varies 
from 240 lines to 600 lines. The 
initial insertion occupied 1,000 
lines, and next fall another adver- 
tisement of that size will be run. 
The schedule calls for insertions 
once a week. Later it may be de- 
cided to adopt a_ staggered 
schedule, running an advertisement 
weekly for two weeks, skipping a 
week, etc. 

Roy L. Davidson, vice-president, 
explains the copy angle employed 
as well as the entire basis of the 
campaign, in these words:. “With 
the advent of the chain store, ad- 
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vertising well-known brands as 
well as unknown brands, at what 
might appear tempting prices, we 
felt it necessary to bring before 
the public quality merchandise in 
canned food products. We shall 
endeavor to teach the local popu- 
lation that while certain merchan- 
dise may be chéap in price it is 
actually expensive when quality is 
considered. It is our intention to 
advertise the very highest grade 
commodities under our best grade 
brand. We shall give the public a 
story of quality rather than a story 
of low-priced merchandise. In 
this way we hope to develop for 
our business an individuality that 
will show itself in increased sales.” 

How Mr. Davidson’s ideas are 
being carried out iti the copy is 
illustrated by an advertisement 
headed: “Bringing to your table 
the world’s finest foods.” This 
reads: 


Just around the corner, at your gro- 
cer’s, the world’s finest foods are ready 
for your table. They bear the Jabel 
Hoosier Poet. 

Delicious thick slices of Hawaiian 
pineapple, golden peaches and apricots, 
blushing California cherries, juicy Bart- 
lett Fi tender small peas, Country 
Gentleman corn, tender white asparagus, 
shrimp from the South, white meat 
tuna, fragrant Mocha and Java coffee, 
stringless beans—all the very best that 
prodigal nature can grow and science 
—— for’ you. You will know them 
y_the label Hoosier Poet. 

Fruits, vegetables, condiments, sea 
foods, every table delicacy—the very 
finest is carefully prepared in the nation’s 
finest food kitchens and critically se- 
lected for the Hoosier Poet label, bring- 
ing to you the highest attainable quality 
in foods, 

Order Hoosier Poet foods, and be sure 
that you get them. It is economy to buy 
by the case. Your grocer can supply you. 


The advertisements are liberally 
illustrated and laid out in attrac- 
tive fashion. In the upper-left 
section of the copy appears a 
thumbnail sketch of James Whit- 
comb Riley, under which we read: 
“Hoosier Poet foods are named 
for James Whitcomb Riley—the 
immortal Hoosier poet—by his ex- 
press permission, given us during 
his lifetime, with the understand- 
ing that this label was to be used 
on the finest and highest quality 
foods only. ‘I’ never dreamed,’ he 
said, ‘that..f6od as fine as this 
ever came from a cari.’” 
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With the advent of the adver- 
tising more intensive selling plans 
have been put in operation. The 
campaign is being merchandised 
by specialty men in conjunction 
with the regular salesmen. Each 
of these men is furnished with a 
portfolio of the advertisements 
through to the month of June. 
Every store is to be called on and 
Hoosier Poet foods presented to 
them. Special effort will be 
made to sell the items featured in 
the advertisements at the partic- 
ular time the salesman calls. The 
men furnish complete reports of 
their activities and where the com- 
pany feels a certain section has 
not been gone over with sufficient 
care or success, another man is sent 
over the same ground. Of course, 
O’Connor will take advantage of 
the fact, in its sales presentation, 
that Hoosier Poet foods are sold 
only through independent grocery 
stores. 

Merchants are being asked to 
place reproductions of the adver- 
tisements in their windows and 
stores. About ten per cent of the 
dealers have already agreed to do 
so. Mr. Davidson tells us: “We 
have been fairly successful in 
opening up new accounts as a re- 
sult of the campaign. However, 
the advertising has not been run- 
ning long enough to enable me 
to say exactly how successful we 
shall be in this direction.” 





F. W. Warrington Returns to 
Denby Motor 


Frank W. Warrington has. been ap- 
gommees r —, sales manager of the 
enby Motor Truck Company, Detroit, 
Mich. Mr. Warrington was formerly 
with this organization, leaving in 1920 
to become general sales manager of the 
Defiance Motor Truck Company; 
Defiance, O., and subsequently, in 1922, 
joining the Republic Truck Sales Cor- 
oration, Alma, Mich., as manager ot 
ranches. He also was at one time 
with the Maxwell Motor Company. 





New Food Products Account 
with Snitzler-Warner 


The Republic Food Products Company 
Chicago, manufacturer of “Red Real” 
prepared meats, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with the Snitzler-Warner 
Company, Chicago advertising agency. 
Newspapers will be used for this account. 
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Advertising should 
do more than capi- 
talize an existing 
preference. It 
should create pref- 








erences. 
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Are any of 
your dealers 






Automobiles 


Chandler 

Jordan 

Packard 

Peerless 

Winton 

Graham Brothers Trucks 





Automobile Accessories 
Westinghouse Batteries 
Firestone Rims 
Firestone Tires 
Miller Tires 
Pennsylvania Vac. Cup Tires 
Oldfield Tires 
Westinghouse Air Springs 


Electrical Appliances 
National Mazda Lamps 
Duplexalite Fixtures 
North Eleetric 
Stromberg-Carlson 


Building and Construction 
Marion Steam Shovels 


The General Fireproofing Co. 
Pittsburg Water Heaters 


Machinery and Industrial 


Equipment 
Brown Hoist 
Cletrac Industrial Tractors 
The Ingersoll Milling Machine Co. 
The Lanston Monotype Co. 
McKinney One-Man Trucks 


Timken Roller Bearings 


Wearing Apparel 
H. Black Co.—Wooltex 
Printz-Biederman—Printzess 
Kaynee Washtogs 


Farm Equipment 

The Delco Light Co. 
Cletrac Farm Tractors 
Goulds Pumps 


We Offer You An Experienced Service 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Consolidated-Expanded Metal Co. 


and Furnishings 


The Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. 






Paints—Oils and Chemicals 


Ripolin 

G. F. Technical Paints 
The Glidden Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 











Instruments, Professional 
and Scientific 
The Cleveland Dental Mfg. Co. 
Conklin Pens and Pencils 
Seneca Cameras 
Standard Optical Co. 










Hardware, Tools, etc. 
Herbrand Tools 
Cleveland Twist Drills 
McKinney Hardware 
Osborn Brushes 
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Office and Store Equipment S¢ 
Art Metal Steel Furniture 
Autocall 
G. F. Steel Furniture If 
Toledo Metal Furniture 4 
Todd Protectograph ir 





Wales Adding Machines 
Household Fixtures 







Griswold Cooking Utensils 
Jewett Refrigerators 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Ware 
The Michigan Stove Co. 
New Process Stoves 

The Plate Glass Mf’rs Ass’n 
Reliable Stoves 

Reznor Gas Heaters 














For twenty-eight years 
helping manufacturere 
increase their sales 
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s | dead on their feet?” 
D° you want to jolt them into action? 


Then force the issue. Make them get 
out and sell. 





Do you want to clean out a lot of present 
dealers and take on new ones? Or go 
out and sign up more? 


All these things have been done, many 
times, by Corday & Gross Direct Adver- 
tising. It is the go-getter of present day 
selling. 
If you want the sales of your company 
increased, built up, speeded up— 
You will find food for thought in the 56-page 
book, PROMOTING SALES — sent free to re- 


sponsible sales executives of established man- 
ufacturing businesses 


e|Gorday & Gross ©. 


EFFECTIVE DIRECT ADVERTISING 
Cleveland 
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SS 
Broadsides that make 
the strongest appeal 


ITH Foldwell’s specially prepared sur- 
face your broadsides can be made 
exceedingly beautiful. And with Foldwell’s 
unusual durability, your broadsides will 
remain beautiful. 
They will fold neatly—as broadsides should. They 
will travel. And at the end of their journey they 


will greet your prospects, fresh and unbroken—ready 
for work—not a drone in the lot. 





Broadsides of this character are the source of infinite 
satisfaction. You can be sure of such actisfaction 
every time you specify Foldwell. 


Get This Attractive, Specimen Broadside 
Our latest printed imen,‘“This Broadside Proves That,” 


shows whit a broadside should be from the standpoint of 
protection to its attractiveness. It is yours for the asking. 


Folding Coated Book Folding Coated Cover Folding Coated Writing 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, Manufacturers 
Desk 5, 810 So. Wells Street, Chicago. Nationally Distributed 
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Putting Persuasive Power into a 
Questionnaire 


Getting Copy-making Results from a Question Sheet Depends upon How 
) the Questions Are Put 


By Reginald Perry 


[X order to obtain advertising 
material for use in connection 
with installation photographs, a 
common practice among adver- 
tisers of engineering equipment is 
to submit questionnaires to the 
superintendents or foremen in 
charge of the work where the 
product is installed. This has 
been found to be as satisfactory 
a method of securing the neces- 
sary information as any, with the 
exception perhaps of personal in- 
terviews, which are not always 
possible. 

Usually the questionnaire is 
submitted by the photographer at 
the time the picture is taken. 
The work of obtaining photo- 
graphs adequately illustrating the 
equipment in operation is seldom 
troublesome; but securing worth- 
while information by means of 
the questionnaire is not nearly so 
certain. 

Herein lies a problem! What 
is going to be the reaction of a 
foreman, for instance, when a 
large sheet of paper covered with 
a mass of type-written questions 
is shoved under his nose? Nine 
chances out of ten he is a real 
enthusiast about his work and 
the equipment the advertiser has 
installed for the use of his men; 
but expressing his enthusiasm in 
writing is not in his line. He was 
not hired to do this sort of thing. 
Think of his feelings as he mops 
the machine oil or coal dust—or 
both—from his hands and scans 
the document. 

It is hardly fair to expect him 
to say anything in the replies he 
writes down which he does not 
feel called upon to say. Obvi- 
ously a lot depends upon the per- 
suasive power of the question- 
naire—whether or not the answers 
are going to be of much value as 
advertising material. 

How to get the best results 

125 


from a questionnaire of this na- 
ture, is a matter which has re- 
ceived very. little attention. Re- 
cently thought:has been given the 
subject, and there has been a 
marked improvement in results. 
What has been learned about the 
better planning of a question sheet 
may be set down as follows: 

In ‘the first place, the general 
appearance of a questionnaire, 
just as the appearance of an ad- 
vertisement, has been found to 
make a difference in the results 
obtained. Plenty of white space 
between questions should be left, 
even though the questions must 
run over into two or three pages. 
This makes each question easier 
to read, gives it more significance 
and suggests greater length to the 
replies. 


AVOIDING THE “YES” AND “NO” 
ANSWERS 


The questions themselves should 
be stated, so far as possible, in 
conversational language. They 
should be simple and clear; and 
should be phrased so as to avoid 
the possibility of “yes” or “no” 
answers. For example: 

Suppose the data sheet asks the 
question: “Is this machine effi- 


cient?” Even though enough 
space may be left on the paper 
for a_ fifty-word reply, the 


chances are that the answer will 
be couched in the single word, 
“yes.” And “yes” in answer to 
this question does not make in- 
spiring advertising copy. But 
why should a man busy with the 
operation of a factory, power 
house or colliery, and with 
nothing more than a hazy idea of 
the purpose and importance of 
the questionnaire, bother his head 
with a more expansive reply? To 
him .no higher flights of composi- 
tion seem to have been called for. 

Absurdly inadequate as the 
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above question may appear, at 
first blush, it is a fair example of 
the kind of questions which have 
at times in the past been unthink- 
ingly listed on question sheets of 
this nature. 

Contrast the first question on a 
data sheet recently prepared by a 


L ° 
wet poo 
ue 
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Note that this second question 
tends to dove-tail with the first. 
This is intentional. Many of the 
questions on this data sheet are 
framed so as to dove-tail one with 
another. Thus if one question 
does not stimulate an adequate 
reply another will. 

Answers to ques- 
tions like the above 
are bound to be more 
or less spontaneous 
and almost certainly 
truthful. The ques- 
tions following are 
more specific in char- 
acter, but are again 
expressed in a way 
to avoid “yes” or 
“no” replies. For in- 
stance, instead of say- 
ing “Is this drill 
easier to control than 
other drills you have 
used?” the same 
thought is embodied 
in, “How does this 
drill compare with 
other drills you have 
used with regard to 
ease of control?” A 
simple matter of 
phrasing sometimes 
makes all the differ- 
ence in the world in 
the results obtained. 

The Automatic Re- 











frigerating Company 
of Hartford, Conn., is 
securing splendid re- 








sults by means of 


AN ADVERTISEMENT CAN BE MADE ENTIRELY FROM AREAL Q carefully planned 


RESULT-GETTING QUESTIONNAIRE 


Cleveland manufacturer of air 
drills: 

“What does the operator like 
best about this drill?” 

No chance here for the man 
who fills in this question to jot 
down “yes” and give it no further 
thought. He must pick out some 
feature or features that appeal to 
him personally; and it’s this per- 
sonal opinion of the man on the 
job which has the greatest value 
to the advertiser. 

The next question is: 

“What. other features of the 
drill appeal to the operator as 
above the ordinary?” 


; question sheet which 
it is submitting to 
superintendents of mines and 
managers of mine commissaries. 
The material obtained is being 
used in a campaign which is now 
appearing in a technical publica- 
tion. The “Automatic” Refrig- 
erator ,is used extensively by 
company stores—especially those 
located a long way from any 
source of ice supply. It is to 
mines similarly located that the 
campaign is aimed to appeal. 
Following are the questions sub- 
mitted and the answers given by 
the superintendent of the R. C. 
Tway Coal Company of Bland, 
Kentucky: 
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CTH ARIDGE 


The Best 


In Advertising Illustration 


The ETHRIDGE Company’s Art Staff is the 
largest in New York City, and includes spe- 
cialist in all branches of illustration, such as 





Character Studies Figures 
Landscapes Lettering 
Decorative Cartooning 
Poster Fashions 
Retouching Mechanical 


COMPETENT ARTISTS are employed 


for every medium of illustration, such as 


Pen and Ink Wash 
Charcoal Water Color 
Oil Pastel 
Crayon Dry Brush 
Ross Board Pencil 
Etching Modeling 


Phone, write or wire and our representative 
will respond immediately. Better still, calland ~ 
look us over. A cordial welcome awaits you. 


ETHRIDGE COMPANY 
25 East 26th Street, New York City 











(Phones: Mad. Sq. 7890-1-2-3-4) 
203 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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(2) Before sarge | the Automatic 
_— igerating Plant where did your ice 





come f nan, Kent x . 

(Q) Say something t the difficul- 
ties you were up against 

A) We dn’t get. ice when we 
needed it and when we did it there 
was too much loss due to melting; there- 
fore we were forced to rge our cus- 
tomers too high a price for it. We now 
sell it at eighty cents a hundred pounds. 

( f you bought your ice from an 
outside company, why did you not con- 
tinue to do so? 

A) Could not make any money on it, 
at the same time fousing our customers, 
Was not a satisfactory way to handle 
the business. 

(Q) What obstacles were overcome 
by installing the ‘“‘Automatic’’? 

(A) We are able to keep fresh meat 
for our customers all the time without 
any loss. We have ice at all times. 
Could not get along without the plant. 

(Q) What can you say about the 
“Automatic” method of storing food? 
(Ty It is the only way for us. ; 
(Q) What can you say about in- 
creased sales on perishable foods? 

(A) Our sales have increased 50 per 


cent. 


Notice how “yes” or “no” 
answers are prevented through- 
out and how abandon is_ en- 
couraged by a_ conversational 
tone. The questionnaire, abbre- 
viated for the sake of space, was 
reproduced in one of the adver- 
tisements appearing in the cam- 


paign. pets : 
Material of inestimable value is 
being obtained by the Central 
Foundry Company, of New York 
City, maker of Universal Cast 
Iron Pipe, by submitting a ques- 
tion sheet through photographers 
in different parts of the country. 
Though Universal Cast Iron 
Pipe is higher in initial cost than 
most piping, it can be laid and 
relaid more quickly and with less 
labor. To join the ends no calk- 
ing is necessary. One man can 
belt the ends together with a 
wrench. The hub and spigot ends 
are machined on a taper assuring 
waterproof tightness to the joint. 
Here are some of the questions 
in the data sheet and the replies 
filled in by an Alabama mine: 


(Q) Say something about the length 
of time it took to install it. 

A) About four hours for ‘500 feet 
(installed for pumping water out of the 
mine) and three hours for 300 feet (in- 
stalled for pumping water away from 
washer). 

(Q) Can you give an Pe 
estimate of the time to lay six-foot 


length? 
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(A) About four minutes. 
(Q) How many men did you employ 
to moral it? 


(Q) How * does the Universal Pipe 
compare with other pipes you have used 
in time and labor to lay and relay it? 

A) Installed in about half the time 
and at about half the expense. 

How does Universal Pipe com- 

pare in durability? 
‘“ Lasts about twice as long. 
( How does it compare in “ilinete 
cost 
(A) I ong the exact figures, but 
will say that the last Universal Pipe 
would be about one-half or two-thirds 
the cost of wrought iron pipe. This in- 
cludes purchase pipe and installing. 


Good use was made of the ma- 
terial secured through this ques- 
tion sheet. The layout embodied 
a striking photograph of the 
piping installed and the headline, 
“Less than two-thirds the ultimate 
cost and installed in ene-half the 
time!” The text covers the par- 
ticulars, quoting at length the re- 
plies of the superintendent to 
whom the questionnaire was sub- 
mitted. 





Ocean City Advertises to the 
Family 


As a rule, summer resort advertisin 
features in superlatives some specia 
advantages of scenery, comfort or ser- 
vice. A contrast is provided in the cur- 
ae | aiels 79 campaign of Ocean City, 

te space and the simple 
pg “The World’s Greatest Family 
Resort,” are depended upon to reach 
prospective vacationists. To the man 
who foots the bills for the annual out- 
ing, the family appeal may suggest much. 


Joins Smith & Ferris 


W. R. Gayner has joined the staff of 
Smith & Ferris, Los Angeles advertisin 
agency. Mr. Gayner was formerly with 
Foster & Kleiser, outdoor advertising, 
and more recently with the advertising 
department of the Los Angeles Times. 








To Advertise Minnesota for 
New Settlers 


Bankers and real estate men of Orton- 
ville, Minn., recently held the first meet- 
ing in a state-wide campaign to induce 
new settlers to come to Minnesota. 
County realty associations are to be or- 
ganized throughout the State and an 
advertising fund has been started. 





“Hardware Dealers’ Maga- 


zine” to Change Size 
Hardware Dealers’ Magazine, New 
York, commencing with the June issue, 
will change its. size to 8% inches by 
11% inches. 
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Choosing 
the servants 


T'S always been a woman’s re- 

sponsibility. But in these days of 
“electric servants” the housewife 
needs something besides feminine 
intuition to guide her choice. 


Probably no one in this country is better fitted 
to tell her what she needs to know than Professor 
Eustace Vivian Floyd of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College—author of the fourth article in 
Modern Priscilla’s Better Buying Campaign. 
And we think the fact that over 600,000 home- 
makers read our publication because it contains 
such editorial material as this series of articles 
on Better Buying offers food for thought to 
manufacturers of household utilities — and to 
their advertising agents. 


MODERN PRISCILLA 
The Trade Paper of the Home 





New York BOSTON Chicago 
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$25,000 just invested in ‘‘Last 
Word” mailing equipment to 
insure prompt and safe delivery 
of magazine to subscribers. 





REPRESENTATIVES: 





Chicago Office St. Louis Office New York Office 
Rhodes & Leisenring, Mers. R. M. Saylor, Mgr. A. H. Greener, Ms 
2003 Harris Trust Bldg. Century Bldg. 116 W. 39th St. 


Central 937 Room 1036 
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Why Take a Chance, for Evena Day, That 
Your Advertisement Will Be Forgotten? 
“Psychologists like Scott, James, Adams, Ebbing- 
haus and others tell us that memory is a fragile instru- 
ment. Eliminating generalities, they have proven ‘ 
scientifically that within twenty-four hours after the 
mind has received a definite impression, twenty-five 
persons out of every one hundred have forgotten it— i 
that in two days, more than half of the hundred have a 
. I 
forgotten, and that in four days, less than one-fourth be 
of the hundred people can remember the impression jo 
received.'’—Detroit Free Press, March 5. 
POSTER ADVERTISING is the one medium | {f 
which gives the advertiser continuous publicity every th 
day in every way for a full month at the lowest cost. 4 
These posters (12x25 feet with margin and mould- a 
ing) showing your product and name large and in go 
colors, are distributed scientifically so as to reach oi 
everyone everywhere at all times. sec 
People buy that which they know best. bes 
Posters make your product known best. = 
Fill out and mail the coupon below. a 
Geornce Enos THROOP F 
foctl tae = the 
to k 
GEORGE ENOS THROOP, Inc. dea 
| 6 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. end: 
' Gentlemen :— own 
; Please furnish, without obligation, further information relative to ing 
i poster advertising as follows: A 
* easy 
er 1 
time 
vote 
sent: 
ficies 
wort 
In 
serio 
the 
™" ] 
n 
GEORGE ENOS THROOP, Incorporated every 
a 
CHICAGO NEW YORK DETROIT LOUISVILLE first : 


We Post from Coast to Coast ite 
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A Dealer’s Appreciation of Adver- 
tising Co-operation from the 


Manufacturer 


Some of the Helpful Things That Have Been Done and Some That Have 
Been Left Undone Are Herein Considered 


By Arthur H. Van Voris 


UCH water will flow beneath 
the bridge before a com- 
plete understanding is arrived at 
between the dealer and the manu- 
facturer, on the subject of ad- 
vertising co-operation. 
It appears to all investigators 
that thousands of good advertising 


dollars are wasted annually, for 


the very simple reason that there 
is too wide a gap between the 
viewpoint of these two individuals, 
who are both working toward the 
same end, namely, to seli more 
goods. 

An ideal situation might perhaps 
arise. if the manufacturer could 
secure the services of .a retail 
dealer who had evidenced a 
peculiar aptitude for the prepara- 
tion of dealer sales helps; this, 
however, is not practical and is 
by no means easy to work out 
for every manufacturer. 

From the dealer’s viewpoint, 
the next best thing might appear 
to be a careful investigation of the 
dealer field, by one versed in this 
endeavor, from the manufacturer’s 
own sales promotion or advertis- 
ing department. 

Again, this is not particularly 
easy to do, since the average deal- 
er is a busy individual and such 
time as he might be able to de- 
vote to the manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative would often be insuf- 
ficient to cover the ground in any 
worth-while manner. 

Indeed, the proposition seems a 
serious one for both. parties of 
the venture. As a dealer, it is 
my privilege to express some of 
my ideas on this subject. 

One of the vital factors for 
every dealer .is his advertising, 
and of this manifold subject, the 
first which comes to our atten- 
tion is newspaper advertising. 

Manufacturers who maintain an 
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elaborate advertising department 
and who spend thousands of dol- 
lars each year in national pub- 
licity may often be inclined to 
feel that the local advertising of 
the average dealer is futile and 
almost insignificant. 

Some dealers are careless, in- 
different and shiftless in their 
newspaper advertising; to illus- 
trate this to an extreme, I recall a 
case in which a dealer featured 
a seasonable product of use only 
during a certain three or four 
weeks of the year. Instead of 
withdrawing his copy from the 
local paper, he ran it for four con- 
secutive months after the product 
had been laid aside in the store 
until another season. This was, 
indeed, futile and wasteful ad- 
vertising, but this dealer is by no 
means average. 


DEALERS KNOW WHERE THEY ARE 
WEAK 


It is our contention that the 
average dealer is not only willing, 
but he is glad to avail himself 
of advertising service to help out 
in his local newspaper work. 

Often he is neither capable nor 
fitted for writing his own adver- 
tisements in a way to attract fav- 
orable attention. He is a many- 
sided individual in his own store, 
often being talled upon to act as 
salesman, bookkeeper, stock clerk, 
delivery-man and store advertiser 
at the same time. 

Here is where the service de- 
partment of the manufacturer 
comes in for some good, practical 
work, by offering the retailer 
made-up electros of the merchan- 
dise in question; we believe that 
this electro service should be suf- 
ficiently comprehensive to cover 
single electros of the product in 
one column size and’ likewise a 
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made-up electro, with illustration 
and copy in one-, two- and three- 
column widths, to allow him to 
select the size most suitable for 
his local needs. 

With these ready-prepared ad- 
vertisments at hand, he is not com- 
pelled to turn a mental back-flip 
in order to bring forth some of 
those catchy phrases he knows do 
not exist in the back of his own 
head and yet he has a feeling that 
this is just what he wants to tell 
his customers. The prepared elec- 
tro is the very thing for this deal- 
er—for the average dealer, if you 
please. 

Electros of the product in single- 
column size are furnished by a 
number of manufacturers. In a re- 
cent three-column newspaper ad- 
vertisement we inserted, illustrated 
with an axe and a draw saw ma- 
chine, the electros were supplied 
by the Winchester-Simmons Com- 
pany and the John Deere Plow 
Company, respectively. We were 
glad to use these since they per- 
mitted writing our own copy 
around them. 

Let us now turn to another im- 
portant feature of advertising, 
which is of real use to the dealer 
—window display. 

In our store we have long since 
established a practice which is 
far from universal among dealers, 
that of saving all worthwhile win- 
dow display material for future 
use. 

This practice came rather for- 
cibly to my attention not long 
since, when, in connection with 
the receipt of a small award in a 
dealer window contest conducted 
by a well-known manufacturer, 
the advertising manager of this 
concern wrote a personal letter of 
some length, in which he com- 
mented on the amount of pre- 
viously issued display material 
which had been used by us, in 
addition to that sent out for the 
ses trim. 

f manufacturers could in some 
way be assured that their expen- 
sive cut-outs, window cards and 
other lithograph material would 
be used, and then used again, by 
the dealer, we feel that they would 
be able to make a greater effort 
along this line. 
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One method that is helpful in 
this connection is to show, by 
picture, exactly how the display 
should look in the window. 

The Ohio Varnish Company uses 
an interesting plan. Its displays 
are mailed in a large manila en- 
velope. On the outside of the 
envelope, instead of the ordinary 
shipping label, is a label that 
covers practically the entire en- 
velope. The lower centre portion 
of the label contains space for the 
insertion of the name and address 
of the dealer to whom the dis- 
play is being mailed. The re- 
mainder of the label is a picture 
of the trim as it appears when 
correctly pasted on the window. 

Contests tell manufacturers that 
the dealer entrants are using con- 
test display material in featuring 
the product locally in their win- 
dows; but how much better it 
would be, if manufacturers could 
instruct dealers to make use of 
this material more than once. In 
our case, we may have more than 
average storage room for displays 
with three stories to our store 
building. Sometimes lack of stor- 
age space absolutely prevents an 
accumulation such as we suggest. 


ASK DEALER TO SPECIFY MATERIAL 
HE WILL USE 


We believe that the manufac- 
turer will receive best results from 
window display material if he an- 
nounces just what he has in ad- 
vance of sending it to the dealer, 
perhaps including in his letter of 
announcement, a return post card, 
requesting the dealer to check off 
what is useful to him and at the 
same time, asking him to state that 
he will really use it. We do not 
think that the display material 
which has a cost charge connected 
with it will ever become very 
popular with the average dealer, 
despite the application of this 
theory by certain prominent con- 
cerns. This does not mean that 
the average dealer cannot see the 
advantage of subscribing to a con- 
tinuous seasonal panel insert ser- 
vice, for we have found excellent 
use for such material which comes 
to us each quarter from a promin- 
ent concern in our field of hard- 
ware and sporting goods. The 
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StrathmoreTown 





I!lustrations by GEORGE J. ILLIAN 


TO SELL A MAN 


“use pictures that are part ly S¢ rathmore 


Wer Pictures are what sell per- 
sonal effects to a man. Pic- 
tures that say to him: Here is correctness. 


Every page of your direct-mail advertising 
should be made such a picture. The right 
illustrations will help. Also, the right type 
arrangements. But, to say correctness in a 
tone that se//s, a quality paper must be part 
of that picture. 


A concrete example of how to plan direct 
advertising to men will be mailed during 
May. It is a booklet-folder issued by an 
imaginary advertiser, the Strathmore 
Men’s Shop. 


If not on our mailing list, writeto STRATH- 
MORE PAPER COMPANY, Mittineague, Mass. 


STRATHMORE 


EXPRESSIVE PAPERS 
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same applies to an electro service, 
if it be general enough in scope. 

The Winchester-Simmons Com- 
pany furnishes a service of this 
type to all Winchester dealers who 
subscribe to it. The charge is 
very reasonable. The service in- 
cludes quarterly shipments of dis- 
play panels, covering seasonable 
products for each week of the 
year, for mounting in a special 
window background consisting of 
a folding wood frame. Special 
window cards are also supplied 
to be inserted in the large panels 
of the display. In addition the 
service takes in sales bulletins and 
a profuse supply of electros. In- 
cidentally, we have some 2,000 elec- 
tros, properly labeled and filed 
for ready use. : 

The final item of advertising 
co-operation between manufac- 
turer and dealer which we will 
touch upon is that one which the 
dealer can use in direct adver- 
tising—dealer booklets. 

Your average dealer of today 
has a tremendous possibility in 
store for him in this kind of sales 
help, if it be rightly prepared. 

The booklets I have reference 
to are of the sort distributed by 
Sherwin-Williams, Yale & Towne, 
Westclox, Oneida Community, 
Plymouth Cordage Company, and 
others I could mention. These are 
all printed on good stock, well 
illustrated and written in an ap- 
pealing fashion. We have used 
all of them and secured good re- 
sults. It may interest manufac- 
turers to know that we prefer 
booklets to be imprinted. 

Because of a very keen interest 
in this part of the co-operation 
between the manufacturer, we 
have given much study to the 
copy of booklets. It is always a 
pleasure to find a booklet that 
brings out the very features which 
seem so essential to the right kind 
of dealer booklet or folder. 

On this subject, first of all, may 
we suggest the kind of booklet 
which is not useful, and although 
distributed, is often not used by 
the dealer? 

We refer to the over-technical, 
non-interesting document which 
belongs in the archives of a dead 
past of sales literature. It is 
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generally issued on cheap paper 
stock, cut to a size unsuitable for 
use by the dealer in his business 
envelopes. 

There is a description of the 
article in question—such a would- 
be description as includes only its 
size, height, width, number of 
articles to the carton, weight, and 
so on, but not one single word of 
real human interest or appeal for 
the consumer, the natural pros- 
pect of the dealer. 

Still, this is frequently broad- 
casted by the thousands of pieces 
and the dealer is supposed to use 
it in his mailing lists, over the 
counter, direct house-to-house 
distribution, with statements, with 
parcels, etc. 

Dead loss is the only name for 
it, to manufacturer and to dealer; 
that’s the pity of it. 


THE RIGHT TYPE OF BOOKLET 


On the other side is the good 
dealer booklet, which most average 
dealers are constantly looking for, 
to put to the very uses just sug- 
gested. Such a booklet should be 
got out’ on good stock and it 
should be of suitable size for the 
ordinary business envelope. 

As to illustration, we like to see 
a picture of the article, on the 
cover of the booklet and inter- 
spersed through the copy, further 
illustrations of the article in use, 
whenever this is practical. 

This tells a story to the pros- 
pect in itself and creates an inter- 
est and a desire on his part. 

As to copy, the semi-narrative 
style seems to have the strongest 
appeal; for instance, often a little 
human-interest story will have its 
effect of placing the prospect in 
the very situation sought for. 
He sees the need or the desire 
for that article as in no other way, 
and often a sale results. 

This sale comes to the dealer; 
but for every dealer sale, it is to 
be remembered that the manufac- 
turer has made one too, so both 
profit from the results of the good 
dealer booklet which brings home 
the bacon. 

In seeking sales literature of 
this sort, it too frequently appears 
that many manufacturers lose 

(Continued on page 141) 
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Persistence 


| ha many products the most important 

factor in successful advertising is re- 
iteration. Experience after experience has 
proved that campaigns lacking in continuity 
are fundamentally weak, and that to be suc- 
cessful the advertiser must be temperamen- 
tally qualified to stick to his guns. 














ERSISTENCE implies 

faith in ultimate suc- 
cess. If a manufacturer 
will analyze his faith in his 
advertising he will find that 
it is made up .of about 
three-fourths belief in his 
product, its quality, useful- 
ness and appeal to the 
public, and one-fourth con- 


fidence in his presentation 
of it. 

It is possible to back up 
one’s own confidence with 
the experience of others 
who have made their ca- 
reers the study of adver- 
tising presentations. This 
organization is in its thir- 
tieth year of such work. 


THE MOSS-CHASE CO., 425 Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ADVERTISING CLUBS 
@ ofthe WORLD. 
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Both by day and 
night Maxwell painted 
bulletins and spectacular 
electric displays convey 
their message to ever- 
shifting multitudes. 













At a moderate cost, they 
reinforce in a pleasantly 
forceful manner the 
power of any advertising 
methods you are now 
using. 







The R.C.: Maxwell Co. Atlantic City N.d. 
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Rhode Island 


As a Market for 
Automotive Products 


| Sg year there were 67,925 motor vehicles regis- 
tered in Rhode Island. This means that there 
are over 67,000 motor owners in an area of 1,050 
square miles, with Providence as a trading center. 

There are approximately 137,000 families in the State, 
or AN AVERAGE OF A MOTOR CAR TO PRACTICALLY 
EVERY OTHER FAMILY. 

200 accessory and supply dealers and 4 jobbers supply 
this productive. market. These dealers know the value of 
advertising in The Providence Journal and The Evening Bul- 
letin and are always willing to co-operate with National Adver- 
tisers who use these newspapers. 


Manufacturers and distributors of Automobile accessories 
and supplies can reach practically every automobile owner in 
Rhode Island through these great and influential newspapers. 


The Providence Journal 


(MORNING AND SUNDAY) 
AND Re 


The Evening Bulleti 


because of their great reader influence, are most effective 
advertising mediums. There are few worth while homes in 
the State where one or the other is not read. 


National advertisers may now buy space in the weekday 
issues of The Providence Journal and The Evening Bulletin 
at a special combination rate, enabling them to cover this 
prosperous community at the least possible cost. 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


_ R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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sight of their dealer friends, from 
the fact that their own books are 
scheduled far ahead with dealer or 
jobber orders. 

Such a _ condition does not 
necessarily signify that the in- 
dividual dealers are having the 
same easy holiday of selling this 
product, and herein lies an im- 
portant fact for the manufac- 
turer to put in his pipe and smoke, 
long and thoughtfully. 

This, in a nutshell, is a cursory 
glance over the manufacturer- 
dealer sales help proposition, from 
the angle of one lone dealer who 
feels very keenly on the ‘topic. 
Only the high spots have been 
touched but they are spots which 
reach to the skies in possibilities 
connected with them. 





Advertises 
Hub-Cap Identification 
of Baby Carriages 





HE consumer will not coun- 

tenance the ugliness of a man- 
ufacturer’s conspicuously placed 
identification mark. Especially is 
this true of household articles. 
The usual flagrant exception to 
the rule appears in the automobile 
industry. Even there, however, it 
is noted that the owner often goes 
to great pains to disguise the 
well-known “flivver.” 

The Heywood-Wakefield Com- 
pany, Boston, has been making 
baby carriages for ninety-seven 
years, Smaller manufacturers 
consistently copied its designs. 
The result, of course, was loss of 
business and misleading of con- 
sumers who might ask but did not 
always get the Heywood-Wake- 
field article. This was a serious 
matter as the company felt it was 
making, as it advertises, a carriage 
scientifically “built to fit the baby,” 
a protection against cramping posi- 
tions, harmful jolts, drafts and 
dust, and withal light and de- 
pendable, of comfort to both 
mother and child. 

A record of quality for nearly 
a century made the designers par- 
ticularly anxious to succeed in 
finding. an acceptable marking. 
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The beauty of the article could not 
be marred without incurring con- 
sumer objection. For that reason 
it was agreed that the solution of 
the problem necessarily had to be 
a constructive feature-—a part of 
the actual product—not only 
identifying but adding to the ap- 
pearance of the carriage. 

The adoption of the hub-cap 
marking which is now being fea- 
tured in a newspaper campaign 
covering seventy-one cities, is con- 
sidered the answer. The new Hey- 
wood-Wakefield line of baby car- 


riages has wheels with nickel- ' 


plated hub-caps with a _ centre 
indentation three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter. Here, the gold 
letters “H-W” appear on a field 
of red. 

“A Quality Seal on Every 
Wheel” is the slogan used in all 
newspaper advertising and printed 
matter so as to familiarize dealers 
and consumers’ with the new 
method of identifying the old- 
established line. 

Dealers are being urged to tie 
up with the Heywood-Wakefield 
campaign and thus let the con- 
sumer know where the article can 
be bought. Prepared matter in 
mat or electrotype form is being 
furnished the dealers; also, a 
seven-color window trim featur- 
ing the dealer’s store as head- 
quarters of the baby carriages 
with “A Quality Seal on Every 
Wheel,” and motion-picture slides, 
window stickers and _ mailing 
folders, 





F. C. Merton Joins Staff of 
The Faithorn Company 


Frederick C. Merton has joined the 
sales staff of The Faithorn Company, 
engravers, printers  and_ catalogue 
makers, Chicago. Mr. Merton was 
formerly with Lord Thomas and 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Chicago 
advertising agencies, and more _recently 
was with The Fulton Company, 
typographers, also of that city. 





Has Packaged Embroidery 
Goods Account 


The Pacific Embroidery Company, 
manufacturer of packaged embroidery 
goods, San Francisco, has placed its ac- 
count with Emil Brisacher & Staff, ad- 
vertising agency of that city. Business 
papers and magazines will be used. 
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Sales Co-operation with Direct-Mail 
Advertising 


Some Fundamental Facts That the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford Has Learned from a Plan Calling for Co-ordina- 
tion of Direct-Mail Advertising and of Sales Plans 


By Leon A. Soper 


Manager of Sales Promotion, Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


QUEPOSE, in selling your busi- 
ness to a prospective sales- 
man, you could say that every 
week you assembled an audience 
of about 2,000 people to whom 
you presented an outline of the 
advantages of your proposition. 
And more than that—suppose you 
could say that you were success- 
ful in influencing 600 of the audi- 
ence to remain for a discussion of 
the finer points of value in the 
article to be sold. And then sup- 
pose you could say also that this 
after-meeting was turned over to 
your sales organization, with each 
interested person brought into di- 
rect contact with a salesman, who 
was able, because of this arrange- 
ment, to close 12 per cent of the 
interested inquirers. 

This ought to make a distinctly 
favorable impression on the man 
who contemplates joining your 
sales organization, oughtn’t it? 

This is practically the situation 
that may be created in any well- 
worked-out plan of sales co-oper- 
ation through direct-mail adver- 
tising. 

The audience referred to is 
formed by considering each per- 
son who receives a sales message 
through the mails as one unit in 


the big audience of 2,000 or what-. 


ever the number of mailing pieces 
sent out each week. The people 
remaining for further information 
are those who return the inquiry 
cards inclosed with the sales 
message. Take the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company as 
an example. : 

Its average experience is that 
30 to 35 per cent return inquiry 
cards. At this point its salesmen 
are turned loose on “those who 


From an address before the Publicity 
Club of Springfield, Mass. 
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remained for the after meeting,” 
and 12 per cent of the inquiring 
prospects are closed. 

In making a special study of 
12,517 letters mailed during a sales 
contest in October, 1921, this com- 
pany found that inquiries aver- 
aged 36.1 per cent, and that at the 
end of twelve months of exposure 
to selling effort, $1,430,872 of life 
insurance sales (paid-for basis) 
had been developed from the 4,507 
inquiries received. 


WHAT THE TOTAL COST HAS BEEN 
TO THE COMPANY 


The total cost of this direct-mail 
campaign was less than 6 per cent 
of the first year premiums re- 
ceived, and of course, if subse- 
quent renewal premiums were in- 
cluded the cost in relation to the 
premium income would be very 
insignificant. 

It was able to show its sales- 
men, from this study, that every 
name they submitted (the names 
submitted under its plan are al- 
ways selected by the salesman) 
was worth good money, to them, 
the commission value of each in- 
quiry being approximately $6. In 
other words, those in the first 
audience who became interested in 
the first presentation of the com- 
pany’s proposition and remained 
for further particulars, represent- 
ed sales possibilities good for 
about $27,000 in commissions. 

This plan may be applied to any 
reasonably well trained sales or- 
ganization, and works successfully 
if the “sales co-operation” idea is 
carefully developed. 

“Sales co-operation,” as the 
Phoenix company conducts it, in- 
cludes an agreement on the part 
of all men using the plan to make 
a weekly report of their follow-up 
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work, This is a mighty important 
part of the plan. 

Every salesman desiring to co- 
operate under this plan “signs up” 
an application for membership in 
the “Efficiency Staff.” Every new 
man entering the organization is 
allowed 100 sales letters per month 
during his first three months with 
the company. He is taught how 
to select good names in a sales 
training school conducted at the 
company’s home office, from which 
every man entering the organiza- 
tion is required to graduate. The 
number of letters at his disposal 
after the first three months is de- 
termined by the amount of his 
monthly sales. 

This schedule of “sales service,” 
as it is called, is arranged so that 
the new salesman receives a much 
larger share of the selling aid. 
The average experience is that the 
new man produces about half of 
his first-year sales from the com- 
pany’s “service lead” plan, a 
goodly share of the remaining 
half being developed from the in- 
direct results of “follow-up” work 
on inquiry cards; that is, the 
friends, relatives or business asso- 
ciates of the inquirer. 

Last year $7,200,000 of live in- 
surance was traced directly to in- 
quiries, and the company expects 
$9 run well ahead of this figure in 

Experience has shown the 
Phoenix that it must pay the re- 
turn postage on its inquiries, the 
returns being practically doubled 
by this process. Furthermore, it 
has learned that the returns from 
letters addressed to women are 
increased approximately 25 per 
cent by using tinted stationery 
with blue embossed letter heads. 
Its letter to men is on white. high- 
grade linen finished stock, with 
black embossed letter head. This 
experience and the conclusion ap- 
ply, of course, to this business. 
Entirely different results might be 
experienced in another line. 





Senator Ferris Addresses 


Cleveland Ad Club 
Senator Woodbridge N. Ferris was 
the princi speaker at the re r 
weekly luncheon meeting of the Cleve- 

land Advertising Club on May 9. 
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Advertising Will Educate 
Trade to Improved Product 


Educating the trade to an old prod 
uct manufactured under a new process 
is the present aim of the advertising of 
The Cleveland Twist Drill Company, 
Cleveland, The company recently 
was granted the trade-marked name 
of Cle-Forge for its high-speed drills 
which are manufactured under a new 
process. It has not yet completed plans 
for the advertising of the new drill, 
but P. C. Handerson, of the company. 
informs Printers’ Ink that “inasmuch 
as we are discontinuing our old high- 
speed drills and manufacturing practi- 
cally all high-speed drills by the Cle- 
Forge Process, this change will be more 
a diverting of our trade to the new 
drill rather than an introduction of a 
new drill to- the trade. We will, un- 
doubtedly, use practically the same list 
that we are using at the present time 
as we do not expect to stress this 
particular item unduly.” 





Stewart-Warner Earnings for 
Quarter Large 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer Cor- 
poration, Chicago, ‘‘Stewart’? speedom- 
eters, vacuum systems, auto guards, 
searchlights, and signals, reports earn- 
ings of $2,072,400 in the first quarter of 
the current year as compared with $516,- 
400 in the same period of last year. 


E. T. Freeman Joins Staff of 


St. Louis Printer 
The Con P. Curran Printing Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, has added to its 
merchandising and selling staff E. T. 
Freeman. He previously had been sales 
manager for Armour & Company, at 
Boston. 








Publisher on Immigration 
Investigation Work 


Morris Weinberg, publisher of The 
Day, New York Jewish newspaper, is 
now in Europe as a representative of 
the United States Government. He is 
conducting an investigation of immigra- 
tion problems. 





H. C. Hopkins with Westgate 
Products Company 


The Westgate Products Company, San 
Francisco manufacturer of electric cook 
ers, has added H. C. Hopkins to its staff 
as advertising manager. He previously 
had been associated with Dolman & Hop 
kins, advertising agency of that city. 





“Onyx” a> Inc., Reports 
ront 


* Onyx” Hosiery, Inc., New York, re 
cently listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, reports net sales of $19,754,278, 
and a net profit of $1,906,807 after 
Federal taxes, for 1922. 
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THREE-FIFTHS 
OF ALL OHIO FAMILIES 
buy through the small city newspapers 
read by the 3,501,262 people living in 
Ohio’s smaller cities, villages and farms. 


The 48 DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
comprising the OHIO SELECT LIST 
deliver the “Cream” of this HOME- 
buying power to National Advertisers, 
besides 100% DEALER INFLUENCE 
AND SELLING COOPERATION. 


MODERN NEWSPAPERS 
GIVING MODERN SERVICE 


REAL COOPERATION 
TO ADVERTISERS 
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Every National Advertiser 
Needs This Book! 





—a complete survey of, and buying guide to Ohio’s 
choicest Home markets and the newspaper contact 
therewith. Circulations, rates, territories, market 
and. all other necessary information accurately 
presented — profusely illustrated. 


Send for YOUR copy now to 


ROBERT E. WARD, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
501 Fifth Ave. 5 So. Wabash Ave. 
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Agriculturally 
New England Ranks High 


—Largest crop yields per acre. 

—Largest percentage of purebred live stock. 

—Largest percentage of farms operated by 
owners. 

—First in production of small fruits. 

—First in production of potatoes. 

—First in agricultural colleges and institutions. 

—Third in production of apples. 

—Fifth in number of bearing apple trees. 

—Ninth in production of hay. 

—Yearly income from poultry and eggs is 
more than 28 millions. 

—Monthly dairy check to New England milk 
producers is more than 5! millions. 
—Special crops—tobacco, onions, maple su- 
gar, cord wood—add to the buying power 

of New England farmers. 

—Best transportation, good roads, with tre- 
mendous local markets for everything 
New England can produce. 

These combined factors place New England in the first 

rank as an agricultural section. They furnish food for 


thought to every advertiser who can and should do busi- 
ness with these intelligent and worthwhile farm families. 


For more than 60 years one farm paper has been edited 
exclusively for New England farmers and their prob- 
lems. Today over 66,000 of the best farm homes in 
New England subscribe to and read NEW ENGLAND 
HOMESTEAD as their favorite farm paper. 


The Homestead’s advertising columns are read with 
the same friendly confidence as its editorial pages. 





Let us send you our new booklet, 
“The Key to the New England Farm Market” 





ae" 
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“Dominant in New England” 
Warren A. Pripst, Advertising Manager 
. PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


Member Menber 
Audit Bureau of Oirculationes Agricultural Publishers Association 
New Yore: 456 Fourth Ave. ourrsag: § South Wabash Ave. 
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Discovering New Uses for a Product 
Designed for Only One Purpose 


The Moto-Meter Co. Develops a Device for Indicating the Temperature 
of Airplane Engines and Then Discovers It Also Can 
Save Cargoes of Perishable Fruits at Sea 


T is frequently the case that 
after a product has been de- 
signed for some particular pur- 
pose many other uses for which 
it can be applied are discovered. 
These new uses open new mar- 
kets which are often found at 
once, but occasionally are never 
seen until after the original use 
no longer exists. Necessity then 
insists upon the development of 
new fields. 

New markets are sometimes 
found at the manufacturers’ very 
door, but often they may be in 
peculiar places far removed from 
the traveled paths of everyday 
endeavor. 

The work of the Moto-Meter 
Co. in the development of one of 
the branches of its business is a 
splendid example of the discovery 
of new uses for a product. . 

This company, known as the 
maker of the Boyce Moto-Meter 
for automobiles—a device which, 
when attached to the cap of 
the radiator, indicates the tem- 
perature of the engine—has been 
active for some time in a field 
quite foreign to that in which 
its principal product is sold. 

The product which is opening a 
new sphere of activity for the com- 
pany is a thermometer which re- 
cords temperature at a distance. 

Possible markets for such an in- 
strument are to be found in 
various industries. The present 
method for opening up these mar- 
kets is by means of advertisements 
in technical publications and cir- 
cular letters to trades where possi- 
bilities may exist, such as the ice 
industry, the baking trade, oven 
and drier manufacturers, the elec- 
trical industry, the marine field, 
etc. Trained salesmen then follow 
up inquiries. Another feature of 
the selling plan is the giving out 
of exclusive sales rights in certain 
definite industries. At the present 
time the Westinghouse Eléctrical 
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and Manufacturing Company of 
Pittsburgh has been given the 
rights for the electrical field and 
the Luxor Optical Corporation of 
New York for the retail trade. 
The company is also equipping 
the mechanical engineering labora- 
tories of various universities with 
these instruments free of charge. 
This is, of course, only an educa- 
tional idea, but manufacturers 
often apply to universities for as- 
sistance in solving problems, and 
the student of today will be the 
engineer of tomorrow. In_ this 
way they will become acquainted 
with the instrument and its uses. 


CREATED FOR WAR PURPOSES 


This new Moto-Meter thermom- 
eter was developed during the 
war. There was no satisfactory 
method at hand for indicating the 
temperature of the engine to the 
pilot of an airplane. The regu- 
lation Moto-Meter on the cap of 
the radiator could not be seen at 
night. A commission visited the 
Moto-Meter Company and asked 
it to try to remove-this obstacle 
to night flying. In six weeks the 
company developed a thermometer 
for the recording of temperature 
at a distance, accurate to within 
one. degree and of simple con- 
struction. 

When the war was over busi- 
ness in this department dropped. 
Expensive equipment and crews 
of highly trained employees were 
without work. A new outlet had 
to be found. The industrial field 
was carefully looked over and 
many possibilities began to present 
themselves. Attention was first 
turned to the electrical industry 
There was no device on the mar- 
ket which would indicate the tem- 
perature of the windings of a 
transformer. Learning of this 
need the company, with the assist- 
ance of electrical engineers, de- 
veloped a type of instrument 
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which would act as an accurate 
indicator and produced a device 
which will render important‘ ser- 
vice in this field. 

To illustrate, an electrical test 
applied to two transformers in the 
plant of Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., 
Philadelphia, showed that they were 
carrying an electrical overload and 
larger transformers would be nec- 
essary. Before the change was 
made, however, it was suggested 
that Moto-Meter thermometers be 
attached to the transformers to de- 
termine the temperature of the 
inside windings. This test showed 
that they were operating almost 
cold and therefore well within 
their load capacity. The tempera- 
ture test disproved the electrical 
findings. Transformers in all 
classes of industry are now being 
equipped with the Moto-Meter dis- 
tance type thermometer. This of 
course was only one use for the 
instrument. Where else was tem- 
perature an important factor, in 
what other lines of industry could 
the thermometer be of service? 

Ocean-going ships which travel 
the northern route in the spring 
are always watchful for the pres- 
ence of icebergs. The old method 
of determining the proximity of 
these monsters of the deep was by 
means of lowering a bucket over 
the side of the ship, filling it with 
seawater and then taking the tem- 
perature. Today a Moto-Meter 
distance type thermometer with 
the bulb below the water line at 
the bow and the dial where it 
can be seen constantly, will show, 
every minute, the coldness of the 
sea. 

Three degrees variation in tem- 
perature will sometimes ruin a 
whole cargo of perishable fruits, 
and so the United Fruit Company 
is placing the Moto-Meter ther- 
mometer on the refrigerators of 
its ships. 

When powder is stored on bat- 
tleships a portion of each lot is 
placed in what are called “surveil- 
lance ovens.” Moto-Meter ther- 
mometers are now being used on 
these ovens and are especially 
equipped with an electrical at- 
tachment which rings a gong when 
the temperature has reached 
“danger.” At a recent maneuvre 
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of the: fleet when a dance. was 
swinging merrily along on the 
battleship “Tennessee,” one of the 
ovens reached the danger point 
and the gong sounded, thus pre- 
venting a possible explosion. 

Air pockets are a _ constant 
menace to the aviator. A sudden 
change in the temperature of the 


‘ air indicates the proximity of a 


pocket. A Moto-Meter _ ther- 
mometer with the bulb on the 
most exposed part of the wings 
of a plane and the dial placed on 
the dash so that the pilot can 
readily note such sudden change 
in temperature will be a warning 
to him that an air pocket is near 
and will be another step in bring- 
ing safety to travel in the sky. 

Moto-Meter thermometers are 
being used on the main shaft 
bearings of United States Navy 
submarines, on the developing 
tanks of the producers of motion 
picture films, on ovens and drying 
rooms and to record the tempera- 
ture of the interior of coal piles. 

The markets outlined above are 
but indicators of the possibilities 
which the Moto-Meter Company 
is beginning to see for this type of 
instrument. The company’s ex- 
perience in finding new uses for 
an article designed for only one 
purpose may be encouraging to 
other manufacturers who desire to 
develop other uses for their prod- 
ucts. 





Urges Advertising to Put 
Small Town on the Map 


Advertising as the best means of 
keeping the small country town from 
slipping backward was suggested by 
C. R. Hoffer of the University of Minne 
sota in a recent talk to Minnesota edi 
tors on “The Local Merchant.” Many 
towns of less than a thousand inhabi- 
tants can increase their business, popu- 
lation and importance by advertising, he 
said. ‘Focus the attention of the pub- 
lic on the good things of the community 
Point out transportation facilities; the 
financial assets, the agricultural condi 
tions and create a closer bond of rela 
tionship between the small town and the 
community it serves,” advised Professor 
Hoffer. 


Joins Staff of Aubrey & Moore 


R. F. Field, formerly with the Victor 
C. Breytspraak Company in hicago. 
has joined Aubrey & Moore, Chicag: 
advertising agency. He will be in 
charge of lay-outs and composition. 
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Tennis Racquets in December 


A treatment of dealer advertising is 
represented in this seven page letter, prepared 
by us for The Dayton Steel Racquet Company. 


It induced thousands of dealers to sell tennis 
racquets in December. One of the dealers pref- 
aced his order with—“Your circular letter just 
received is the best I have seen in forty years of 
business.” 


We have about fifty copies of this letter in 
our files. It may offer a suggestion to manu- 
facturers selling through the sporting goods, 
hardware and department store trades. To 
such manufacturers we will be glad to mail 
the remaining copies. 


“Che GEYER- DAYTON 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 
Da yton 
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Does It? 


It should. Ifit is right, it will 


Does your Cost System give you up-to-date costs, not 
merely history? 

Does it aid in stabilizing your wages and piece-work 
rates? 


Does it point out defects in your routing system? 
Does it help you maintain a perpetual inventory? 
Does it increase your production? 

Does it measure your overhead? 

Does it detect new overhead expenses? 

Does it point out leaks in expense ? 

Does it encourage your employees? 

Does it promote intelligent competition? 

Does it point to non-profit paying lines? 

Does it permit you to bid safely? 


This dozen ‘‘ does its?’ are questions for testing the 
value of a Cost Accounting System as set down by 
the experts of the Fabricated Production Department 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
Most Cost Systems function perfectly along one or more 
of these requirements. Is your Cost System hitting 
on all twelve? It should. If it is right it will. 


Our Cost experts—trained accountants with wide and 
practical experience in many fields of production are 
at your service—to check up, or to apply anew Straight 
Line Methods of Cost Accounting. They are available 
at all our offices. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


wEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO TOLEDO DALLAS 
BOSTON ST PAUL PrvtTssuRGH ATLANTA FORT WORTH 
PROVIOENCE sT. Louis OerTroir 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY GUNCINNAT® BALTIMORE OSNVER 

















Simplification of Paint and Varnish 
—an Augury of Good for 
Other Industries 


How the Government Has Worked with the Paint and Varnish Industry 
for the Benefit of Manufacturer, Wholesaler, Retailer and Consumer 


(Special Washington Correspondence) 

OX April 25 the national con- 

ference of paint and varnish 
manufacturers called by Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover adopted a 
schedule recommended to the Di- 
vision of Simplified Practice ot 
the Department of Commerce by 
all paint interests. This is not 
only significant as another proof 
of the constructive work of the 
department but also indicates the 
benefits that will accrue to other 
industries as the work of the divi- 
sion progresses. 

There is no doubt that the 
paint and varnish industry has 
been handicapped for many years 
by a need{fess multiplicity of items 
and a resulting confusion and 
duplication. The manufacturers 
alone, although they have long 
realized the necessity for simplifi- 
cation, hesitated to make any ef- 
fort to agree on a basis of stand- 
ardization, because they felt that 
any agreement of the kind would 
be misunderstood as an attempt 
on their part to restrain trade. 
But with the assistance of the 
Government in presenting and 
recommending a schedule of sim- 
plification, and in calling into con- 
ference representatives of all 
branches of the industry, a basis 
of simplification that is satisfac- 
tory to all who are interested in 
the subject, including the public, 
was promptly adopted. 

The conference was attended by 
official representatives of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation, National Paint Manu- 
facturers’ Association, National 
Retail Hardware Association, Na- 
tional Association of Varnish 
Manufacturers, Paint Manufac- 
turers of the United States, 
American Hotel Association, and 
the National Association of Paint 


Distributors. They readily agreed , 
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to reduce the prevailing almost 
unlimited variety of colors, tints 
and package sizes of the industry 
to those recommended to the Divi- 
sion of Simplified Practice, mak- 
ing practically no changes in the 
schedule. The official report of 
the conference states that it was 
moved and adopted that: 

“One-half galion cans of all 
types be discontinued and all sizes 
smaller than one-half pints except 
on stains, gold and aluminum 
paints and household enamels. 

“Two and three-pound cans to 
be eliminated. Pints to be elimi- 
nated in house paints, flat wall 
paints and porch paints. 

“All sizes less than gallons to 
be eliminated for barn and roof 
paints and shingle stains. 

“Shades and tints were limited 
as follows: 

Floor Paints 
House Paints 


Flat Wall Paints 
Enamels 


EEE 12 
Carriage Paints 
Oil Stains 


Spirit Stains 
(All of the foregoing, exclusive of 
black and white.) 

Oil Colors 
(Including black, but counting the 
several shades of a single color as 
one color.) 

Architectural Varnish (interior and 

exterior) 

Marine Varnishes .. 

Miscellaneous pes 
(Including all not. specified above, 
such as Japan driers, asphaltum, 
etc.) 


After the conference William 
A. Durgin, of the Division of Sim- 
plified Practice, who represented 
the department in co-operation 
with the paint and varnish indus- 
try, said that the most important 
factor of the conference was that 
all three interests—the manufac- 
turers, distributors and consumers 
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—were equally represented and 
that the resolutions were a joint 
voluntary action. 

“During the war,” he explained, 
“all of the membets of the paint 
and varnish industry were prompt 
in adopting the schedules of the 
Conservation Committee and in 
co-operating with the Government 
in eliminating unnecessary items. 
But after the armistice was 
signed, the demand of salesmen 
for new goods and the tendency 
of merchandising effort to create 
diversity merely for its temporary 
value of attraction soon brought 
conditions back almost to where 
they were before the war. 

“From the manufacturer’s view- 
point the growing number of un- 
necessary items increased his 
manufacturing cost and overhead 
expense. And the needless odd 
sizes, new tints and specialties, 
after their first effect of novelty, 
largely dissipated the great value 
of concentration of effort in his 
selling and advertising. 

“The jobbers of the country 
found it necessary to tie up more 
capital in paint ard varnish 
stocks than they believed the 
profits on the goods warranted. 
Their stocks were gradually en- 
larged by slow-moving items 
which retarded the rate of their 
turnover, increascd their ware- 
housing and overhead expenses, 
and were difficult to sell, fre- 
quently, after their introduction. 

“The retailer, like the jobber, 
felt obliged to carry many un- 
profitable items because there was 
an occasional call for them and 
because they were carried by his 
competitors. The slow-moving 
stock reduced his profits on the 
goods most in demand, and he 
was obliged to devote more shelf 
and stock-room space to paints 
and varnishes than his volume of 
business, capital and rate of turn- 
over justified. 

“The condition was also con- 
fusing to the public. It was diffi- 
cult, when not impossible, to 
match colors made by different 
manufacturers. And the user fre- 
quently took a long time to make 
a small purchase because of the 
difficulty in selecting what he 
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wanted for his purpose from such 
a large and confusing variety of 
items. 

“The fact is that the most in- 
sistent demand for simplification 
came from the distributors of 
paints and varnishes and not from 
the manufacturers. The retail 
hardware dealers, who are the 
largest retailers of the goods, 
were most interested in the sub- 
ject, apparently, and they were 
strongly supported by the whole- 
salers. 

“Now the manufacturers should 
benefit by a slightly lowered man- 
ufacturing cost, and their mer- 
chandising problems will be sim- 
plified. Jobbers will find it much 
easier and more profitable to stock 
and distribute the goods. And the 
retailers, with the stock more 
economical and much easier to 
handle and display, and with 
profits increased through more 
rapid turnover, will, we are sure, 
push the sale of paints and var- 
nishes more aggressively. 

“There is seldom the slightest 
trouble in getting groups of men, 
interested in the same lines of 
business, to agree on the theory 
and philosophy of a project of 
this kind. But usually there is 
great difficulty in getting them to 
adopt uniform methods and to put 
into execution specific practices. 
Therefore, the Division of Simpli- 
fied Practice is both gratified and 
encouraged by the constructive re- 
sults of the conference.” 


Ad Legion Ball Has Trade 
Character Revue 


The annual advertising ball and 
midnight show of the New York Ad- 
vertising Men’s Post, of the American 
Legion, was held at the Hotel Pennsy]- 
vania on May One of the events 
on the program was a parade of adver- 
tising trade-marks in which eighteen 
well-known advertising characters were 
represented. The affair was attended 
by more than twelve hundred people. 








Robert W. Milne Dead 


Robert W. Milne, a director of the 
Forbes Lithograph Manufacturing Com- 


pany, Chelsea, Mass., since its incor- 


poration in 1875, died at Allston, Mass., 
on May 2 at the age of seventy-five. 
Mr. Milne had been with the concern 
since 1867. 
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"yp, cA FACSIMILE copy of the Declaration of Independ- \ 
ence has been issued by the John Hancock Mutual ( 





Life Insurance Company. This reproduction is a com- 
posite. reduced facsimile, one-quarter size, taken from a 
























































Q facsimile reproduction of the original Declaration of In- ey, 
(i dependence made by W. I. Stone, in 1823, under the di- kf, 
vy tection of John Quincy Adams, then Secretary of State. al 
2 The original engrossed Declaration is in the custody of Si 
Lb? the Librarian of Congress at Washington. Sey 
Key The John Hancock Company will be glad to send a |jNy}) 
V copy of the Declaration free to any petson or institution ey 
INS desiring it for framing. 7 
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Not Necessary to Quote Statistics to 
Prove Desirability of Advertising 


Outstanding Facts in Every Well Advertised Business Which Show 
Value of the Advertising 


By Martin Hastings, Jr. 


HE economic desirability of 

advertising is often difficult to 
prove mathematically, although it 
can be proved in many other ways. 
The reason for this is not hard to 
explain. When a company starts 
to advertise it usually makes such 
radical changes in the very foun- 
dation of its business that it is 
impossible to compare it sta- 
tistically with the conditions that 
soon exist after the change was 
made, You cannot, for example, 
mathematically compare an un- 
trade-marked business with a 
trade-marked one. 

There are many other reasons 
why a question of this kind must 
necessarily be complicated. For 
one thing, most concerns that 
adopt a trade-mark usually con- 
tinue to sell some untrade-marked 
goods. Again a concern may 
adopt one method of distribution 
for its trade-marked merchandise 
and another method for its un- 
trade-marked goods. As a rule 
there is a common bookkeeping 
system for both departments of 
the business. Another factor that 
entangles figuring on this ques- 
tion is the influence of the price 
cycle which is always affecting 
individual industries, quite inde- 
pendently of their own efforts to 
stabilize their business. 

It is for these and many other 
reasons that a manufacturer is 
seldom able to say that “my sell- 
ing costs were, say 22 per cent 
before I advertised and 8 per cent 
since I started.” Of course, many 
manufacturers who make single 
specialties and whose businesses 
are not complicated by factors 
such as those mentioned are able 
to prove such figures as I have 
cited. However, where they are 
not able to quote figures they are 
nearly always able to give facts 
which prove beyond peradventure 





that their advertising had been 
economically desirable. 

I recently received two letters 
from companies in entirely dif- 
ferent lines of business, which 
show how economically resultful 
advertising has been in these two 
particular instances. The proof in 
each case is radically different. 
The first letter comes from 
James G. Lamb, secretary of the 
Scott Paper Company. He writes: 

“Ten or twelve years'ago we 
were manufacturing two or three 
thousand brands—private label 
goods. We had no standard for 
the consumer; we were making 
what the jobber wanted, and his 
price and our profit depended en- 
tirely upon how philanthropic the 
jobber felt at the time. 

“Today we are manufacturing 
four brands, because those four 
brands represent the best thing the 
consumer can buy. They are 
made after a careful and thorough 
search for what is best for the 
consumer. 


HOW MAKER, DEALER AND CON- 
SUMER ARE BENEFITED 


“We believe that you can make 
a million of one item cheaper than 
you can make one of a million 
items. We are making the finest 
products we know how and are 
telling everybody about them. The 
result to the consumer has been 
something in the neighborhood of 
30 to 35 per cent greater manu- 
facturing efficiency. We have ma- 
terially reduced our distribution 
cost, and while we have cut down 
the gross profit to the dealers and 
jobbers, we have greatly increased 
his net profits, and today we own 
the business, because the con- 
sumers want our products in times 
of depression as well as in good 
times. 

“Ten years ago, for every dol- 
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lar’s worth of sale we made we 
had two dollars invested in the 
plant; today, for every two dol- 
lars’ worth of sale we make, we 
only have a one-dollar plant in- 
vestment. Our profit of one dol- 
lar per sale ten years. ago was 
nothing and today it is running 
better than 10 per cent.” 

The second letter comes from 
The Simmons Company, the well- 
known bed manufacturers: 

“There is no ,doubt that ad- 
vertising and trade-marking have 
been a great help to our business. 
Just how big a help we cannot 
say, but we do know that because 
of our advertising the twin beds 
to the exclusion of the double 
bed, we have very greatly in- 
creased the percentage of train 
beds sold in comparison with the 
double bed. We also know that 
at the present time there is a 
marked demand for better fur- 
niture, including beds such as we 
have advertised. This is par- 
ticularly true since we have been 
showing our products in full color. 
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“We have been national adver- 
tisers only for the last four and 
one-half years, so you can see that 
our job is just begun and that it 
would be foolish to expect our 
support to be over 100 per cent 
in so short a time. 

“We have tried to make the 
public conscious of ‘sleep,’ and 
we believe that we have succeeded 
greatly. For instance, up until 
last year our volume bed spring 
was one of our cheapest. Today 
the volume bed spring is the best 
spring we make. There, of 
course, must be a reason for this, 
and the only one we know of is 
that the public—the readcrs of 
our advertisements—want better 
sleeping comfort. 

“With beds, of course, the 
cheaper end of the line is still 
the volume end, but it mugt be 
remembered that one can get just 
as good sleep on that sort of 
bed as he can on an expensive 
one—provided the mattress and 
bed spring are the best. The bed- 
stead itself is purely a matter of 














Sure Is Interesting! 


@An advertiser writes: “It will be interesting to you to 
know that in Belfast, Ireland, our advertisement in THE 
ROTARIAN was read by a subscriber in the auto supply 
business, which resulted in a nice order for golfer’s supplies.” 


@“Selling American-made golf supplies in England, Ireland 
and Scotland is like selling sand in the Sahara Desert!”— 
just one sample of the pulling power of 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Eastern nag og oe tg Mid-West Representatives 
Constantine Wheeler & Northru 
7 West 16th st 9 New iow York CHICAGO 1340 avenette Bidg., Chieago 


Advertising Manager, Frank R. Jennings, 221 East 20th Street, Chicago 
Subscription price: $1.50 in U. 8., Newfoundland, Cuba, and other countries to 
which minimum postal rates apply; $1.75 in Canada; $2.00 in all other countries 


Published Monthly by Rotary International 
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. Try It at Home First! 

s of : 

_ ERE’S the Executive Cabinet of 
the Danish Bond paper that you have 

Ne heard so much about. Contains 250 sheets, 
just with envelopes to match—every sheet 

— water-marked. 

‘orl It’s the kind of paper we believe you will 

r of want to use in your office. But try it at 

a home first. Order a box from your paper 
! house, stationer, or printer—add an extra 
e bit of distinction by having your address 


printed on the sheets and envelopes. 


‘HE The quality is there and the price is right. 
»ply Danish Bond is moderate in price without 
es.” being cheap in appearance—the ideal com- 
land bination for social and business use. 


Write for Samples 


DANISH BOND 


ONE OF THE LINE OF PAPERS WATER-MARKED DANISH 


Made in the hills of Berkshire County by the 





B. D. Rising Paper Company Ee Housatonic, Massachusetts 
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An Ideal Location for Printing and 
Mailing Publications and Catalogs 


| incl 


anton 








Served by seven 
railroads. 
Shipments to 
California in 
414 days 


WILLIAMSPORT 
— 





> i city 
we. 
2 Hours 
from 
New York 


Eschenbach Printing Co., Easton, Pa. 


Specialists for Scientific Publications 
and all work demanding accuracy. 
Our reputation rests on over twenty years’ ser- 
vice to editors who require precision and punc- 


tuality. Recent additional equipment enables 
us to accommodate a few more clients on ad- 


vantageous terms. 
HARVEY F. MACK, Pres. 
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selection, but the spring and mat- 
tress must be bought with the idea 
of perfect sleep uppermost in mind. 

“This company is very strongly 
sold on. advertising and its results— 
so much in fact that we are appro- 
priating more money each year and 
broadening the scope of our cam- 
paign and have no idea whatever 
of cutting down for one minute.” 

R. W. Blair, the advertising 
manager, who wrote that letter, 
states several facts which show 
how successful the company’s ad- 
vertising has been, although it is 
undoubtedly true, as he says, that 
the education work needed in this 
field has just begun. : 

There is one point that he raises 
which I think is more than ordi- 
narily significant. You will note 
that he says that formerly the big- 
gest volume of bed spring business 
which the company had was on 
one of its cheapest numbers; to- 
day the volume runs to one of the 
best bed springs it makes, This 
is one of the outstanding accom- 
plishments of the advertising, not 
only of The Simmons Company, 
but of the other manufacturers 
of beds, springs and mattresses. 

Anyone who has traveled knows 
that up to a few years ago the 
bed springs and mattresses to be 
found in even the best hotels 
were of the poorest quality; to- 
day it is the exception to find a 
hotel that is not well equipped 
with good beds. There is no 
doubt but what advertising, hav- 
ing made people “sleep conscious,” 
is directly responsible for the bet- 
ter sleeping equipment to be found 
not only in public hostelries but 
also in private homes. 

Dig into any other well adver- 
tised business and you will nearly 
always find some outstanding ac- 
complishments similar to those 
cited that have been brought about 
through advértising. These ac- 
complishments are not always eco- 
nomic; they are sometimes social. 
In these cases it is not always 
a question as to how much the 
advertising has lowered the cost of 
selling. Rather, it is a question 
as to how much it has benefited 
society through the introduction 
and popularizing of the product. 
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“PUNCH” 


“The foremost humorous 
journal of the World” 


OR the advertising 

of high-class Goods 

and Service to 
Britons at home and 
abroad there is no better 
medium than “PUNCH,” 
but as the amount of ad- 
vertising carried in each 
issue is strictly limited, 
it is always necessary 
to book well ahead in 
order to secure space. 


Each year “PUNCH” is 
fully booked up formany 
months in advance, and 
orders for many thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of 
desirable advertising 
coming in at the busy 
times haveto be declined 
for lack of space. 


The reason for this most 
gratifying demand is not 
far to seek: 


ADVERTISING 
IN “PUNCH” Is AN 


INVESTMENT— 
NOT AN EXPENSE 


Rates and full particulars from: 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager “PUNCH” 
10 Bouverie Street, London E.C.4 
England 


Fak ad Sak ad 
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Heads Brooklyn Advertising 
Club 


John T. Ballou was elected president 
of the Brooklyn Advertising Club at its 
recent annual election. Mr. Ballou is 
advertising manager of Frederick Loeser 
& Company, Brooklyn department store. 
John Muller, of the McKenna-Muller 
Advertising Agency, was elected vice- 
president. Richardson Webster, editor 
of Brooklyn, official organ of the Brook- 
lyn Chamber of Commerce, continues as 
secretary. 


Dog Magazines Are Con- 


solidated 

Field and Fancy, New York weekly 
devoted to dogs, has purchased the ‘“‘Dog 
Review Monthly,” which has been pub- 
lished as a house organ by the C. S. R. 
Corporation, New York. Beginning with 
the first weekly issue of May, the pub- 
lications will be consolidated under the 
name of Field and Fancy and Dog Re- 
view. 


Has Gasoline and Oil Hose 


Account 

The Metal Hose & Tubing Company, 
Inc., manufacturer of ‘“‘Triplexd” gaso- 
line and oil hose, Brooklyn, has placed 
its account with the New York office of 
Myers-Beeson-Golden, Inc., advertising 
agency. Oil trade publications will be 
us 








Roebuck April Sales 
Show Increase 


Sears, Roebuck & Company, mail-order 
merchandise, Chicago, report April sales 
of $19,178,350 as compared with $14, 
712,632 for the same month in 1922, an 
increasé of 30.35 per cent. Total sales 
for the first four months of the current 
year and 1922 are shown, respectively, 
as $74,978,529 and $57,115,423, an in 
crease of 31.28 per cent. Sales for the 
same period were $66,082,259 in 1921 
and $107,725,130 in 1920. 


Sears, 





H. H. Ohlmacher Joins Staff 
of Brooke, Smith & French 


H. H. Ohlmacher, recently vice- 
resident of The Albee Corporation, 
etroit advertising agency, has joined 
Brooke, Smith and French, Inc., also 
of Detroit. He was at one time in 
charge of the national and direct adver- 
tising divisions of the Burroughs Ada- 
ing Machine Company’s advertising de- 
partment. 





Robert Gair Company Trans- 
fers H. C. Campbell 


H. C. Campbell, who has been Buf- 
falo representative of the Robert Gair 
Company, manufacturer of packages, has 
been transferred to the sales staff of the 
New York office. 

















that we do. 





Selling Talk—Plus 


Every Goon PRINTER can tell you, in all sincerity, 
that his work is excellent, his prices reasonable, and 
his service “super,” for these terms are relative—there 
are no definite standards by which to measure them. 


That is our selling talk, too. But when we add that 
we have a mediumvsize plant, with the best type faces 
and modern equipment— we are telling you that we 
have the means to do.good work and render service; 
and when we state that 68 percent of our work is 
for high-grade advertising agencies—the inference is 
that the most discriminating buyers of printing agree 


THE WOODROW PRESS, Inc. 
351 WEST 52ND STREET 
Send it to Woodrow” 













NEW YORK : 
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It’s fishing time 
in Maine! 


The time to catch fish in Maine is 
just after the ice goes out—and it is 


going out NOW. 


For advertising folks who want to 
go fishing, the Gannett Publishing 
Company runs a sort of informal 
Where-to-go Service. 


We can tell you something first-hand 
about where the fish are biting, about 
camps, hotels, cottages, routes, auto- 
mobile roads—the things you want 
to know if you are coming to Maine 
to catch fish. 


Write us—no obligations. 


GANNETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
AUGUSTA, MAINE 


COMFORT PORTLAND PRESS HERALD 
MAINE FARMER WATERVILLE SENTINEL 
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Announcement : 


THE ATLANTIC LITHOGRAPHIC na 
AND PRINTING COMPANY has 7 
acquired the control of the entire Vv 

plant of the 
GILBERT L. JOHNSTONE CORPORATION 
PREMIER COLOR PLATE PRINTERS s 
NEW YORK CITY - fo 


whose reputation for high class color 
plate printing, including labels and 
product packages, is well known. 


Mr. Gilbert L. Johnstone becomes a o 
Vice-President of this Company. ve 
The acquisition of this modern plant, G 
equipped in every detail for efficient 

operation, together with its entire staff 

and organization, which includes some Te 
of the most skillful color printers in C 
America, permits us to offer a com- ii 
plete color service, functioning with 

any advertiser from the building of J 
his package through his entire mer- 

chandising effort, be it POINT OF v 
SALE—DIRECT MAIL—or TO THE a 
CONSUMER. fe 


There is no question that this is a step 
towards — ECONOMY — QUALITY 
and additional SERVICE for our 


clients. te 


ne 


c_fulantic Lithographic é Trinting Company | | 
448 ‘West 37 th Street + New York > 

















1923 
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Mail-Order Campaign Elimi- 


nates Sales Force 

The Advance Battery Manufacturing 
‘ompany, Inc., “Powerfield” storage bat- 
teries for farm lighting, automobile and 
-adio use, Louisville, Ky., has started 
i mail-order campaign direct to battery 
ervice stations. The campaign is un- 
isual, due to the fact that, as W. J. 
Sandman, vice-president, writes to 
PrinTERS’ Ink, the plan adopted elimi- 
nated the sales force entirely. Broad- 
sides, principally, are being used. 


March Sets New Peak for 
Fuller Brush 


The Fuller Brush Company, Hartford, 
Conn., ‘‘Fuller’” brushes, brooms, mops, 
and dusters, reports sales of $1,278,895 
for March as its new highwater mark. 
The previous high record was $1,138,000 
for last December. Sales for the first 
quarter of 1923 totaled $3,193,847. 








Buffalo Metallurgists 
Advertise 


Hoover & Strong, Inc., Buffalo, metal 
lurgists, assayers and manufacturers of 
dental gold, have started an advertising 
campaign in dental and business papers. 
The Matthews Company, a Buffalo ad 
vertising agency, is handling this ac 
count. 


G. N. Wallace Joins Waller- 
stein-Sharton Agency 


George N. Wallace, until recently sec- 
retary of Redfield, Fisher & Wallace, 
Inc., is now with the Wallerstein-Sharton 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. He was at one time with 
Hoyt’s Service, Inc., New York. 








Joins Staff of “Concrete” and 
“Building Materials” 


u. M. Carroll has been appointed 
Western manager of Concrete and Build- 
ing Materials. He will make his head- 
quarters at Chicago. Mr. Carroll was 
formerly with The Ford Dealers News 
and National Builder. 





Roofing Account for San 
Francisco Agency 


The Durable Roofing Company, Port- 
land, Ore., manufacturer of roofing ma- 
terials, has placed its account with Emil 
Brisacher & Staff, San Francisco adver- 
tising agency. Newspapers and _busi- 
ness papers will be used. - 


E. C. Digby, Vice-President of 
Millsco Agency: 


Ernest C. Digby, formerly advertising 
manager of The Statesman, Calcutta, 
India, has become ass: sted with the 
Millsco Agency, Inc., New York, as 
vice-president. 
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CAMPAIGNS 


MOVING PICTURE FILMS CAN 
DO WONDERS TOWARD CORRECTING 
WRONG IMPRESSIONS OF PLACES OR 
THINGS. ALSO THEY CAN SO FOCUS 
THE ATTENTION OF THE PEOPLE,UPON 
YOUR PRODUCT OR INSTITUTION, 
THAT MILLIONS OF MINDS WILL 
RETAIN THE PICTURE EVIDENCE. ° 


bowie HH DatRENES 


PRODUCERS FE! DISTRIBUTORS 
WILKES -BARRE, PA. 











Want an Elephant? 


or a brass band, dancing 
starters, dancing headliners, 
an orchestra, a musician 
to amplify an orchestra, a 
swimming teacher, an exhi- 
bition diver, shetland ponies, 
a fortune teller, donkeys 
and carts, a merry-go- 
round, or entertainers or 
amusements of any kind? 





A two-dollar ad in The 
Billboard will do the trick. 


Member A. B. C. 








NEW YORK 


1493 BWAY..BRYANT 8470 
CHICAGO|CINCINNATI 


35 SO.DEARBORN! 2ZSOPERA PL. 
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Buying at Home 
Power Is Prosperity’s 
Index 


(Continued from page 6) 


the remarkable results obtained 
through co-operative marketing, 
the increased income resulting to 
producers from it. Advertising 
on the part of these co-operative 
associations to create and stabilize 
demand has not only won loyalty 
and support of a constantly in- 
creasing group of consumers, but 
has at the same time given the 
producers a great deal more 
money to spend as consumers of 
other men’s products. 

One raisin growers’ association 
markets 80 per cent of the raisins 
of the country, amounting to more 
than $35,000,000 of yearly sales. 
The California Fruit Growers has 
a $60,000,000 annual business and 
sells 74 per cent of the California 
crop. The California Prune and 
Apricot Association received last 


INK May 10, 1923 
year for its output over $18,000,- 
. The American Cranberry 
Exchange sold $3,350,000 worth of 
cranberries. Eight organizations 
owned by farmers sold last year 
more than $140,000,000 worth of 
products. This production was 
taken care of by better sales meth- 
ods. The increase in money re 
turned to the producers of these 
products over the old method is 
sufficient to purchase a whole lot 
of clothes, machinery, automobiles, 
phonographs, shoes and corsets. 
These fragmentary figures of a 
great national movement are sct 
down to show that some of that 
surplus which cannot now reach 
Europe, can be taken up by our 
own domestic market, much of the 
increased money for these pur- 
chases coming from better sales 
and marketing methods. Here is 
a case of producing consumers in- 
creasing their own purchasing 
power to the advantage of their 
fellow citizens who produce other 
products. 
And the same thing is true of 








THE SIG-NO-GRAPH 
is an electric-lighted window billboard, 18x24 inches, 
with your ad reproduced in colors and through a scien- 
tific lighting arrangement several thousand vivid color 
combinations flash your message to the public from your 
dealers’ windows, It advertises your name and products, 


It creates sales—for you and your dealers. It is a 
mobile sales-force. It cements your general advertising 
and your dealers’ cash registers. It costs from 10c to 
15¢e a day. Its value is proved by its users—prominent 
national and local advertisers. Send for complete details. 


THE SIG-NO-GRAPH CO., 1400 S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Hl, 
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BANKERS 


EQUIPMENT - SERVICE 


BULLETIN 


This new Rand MeNally publication goes 
monthly into every Bank, Trust Company 
and Building and Loan Association in the United 
States—it covers the big bank market! 


The bulletin is a merchandising publication—it 
sells! Time and labor saving methods and new 
business ideas are treated editorially from an angle 
not covered in any other medium. 

The bulletin offers you positively the lowest ad- 
vertising rate of any publication in the field—it gets 
results at low cost per order. Write us for details. 


REACH THIS MARKET of 
OVER 40,000 BUYERS 


Published by 


Ranp MENALLY & GOMPANY 
536 S. Clark Street 
Chicago, IIl. 








CAIN 


Officers of 
THE 
THIRTY CLUB 
of LONDON 


7 


President: 
JOHN CHESHIRE 


7 


Vice-President: 
W. S. CRAWFORD 


+ 


Hon. Treasurer: 
PHILIP EMANUEL 


7 


Hon, Secretary: 
C. HAROLD VERNON 


> British Empire Exhibition at Wembley, London J 
¢ 
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VITATION 
“The 


PRESIDENT 


‘The officers and members 
The wae of Donte 


d 
The London 1924General Committee extend 


Amost cordial invitation to 
the President, Officers and 
members of your club to 
visit London in 1924 and 


- earnestly request that you 


do us the honor of support 
ing our efforts at Atlantic 
City this year to secure the 
annual convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the world for 

LONDON 


in 1924 


It is proposed to hold the Convention, if it comes to 
London, within the great Congress Halls of the 


This invitation is also supported by the following important clubs and 
associations in advertising and newspaper circles: 


Nowspagey Proprietors’ Association. Incorporated Society of Advertise- 


eekly Newspaper and Periodical 
Proprietors’ Association. 


Newspaper Societ 


y- 
Scottish Daily Newspaper Society. 


ment Consulitants. 
Advertising Club of Ulster. 
Incorporated Association of Retail 
Distributors. 


British Association of Trade and Incorporated Society of British Ad- 


Technical Journals. 


vertisers. 


Association of British Advertising Aldwych Club. 


Agents 


ts. 
. is A. A. Audit Bureau. 
Association of Advertisement Man- 


Publicity Club. 
Fleet Street Club. 
United Billposters Association. 


agers. 
re Sales Managers’ Asso-_ British Association of Display Men. 
ciation. 


Federation of Master Printers. 


Delegates from these associations will attend. 


ENTERTAINMENT GUARANTEE FUND 


already exceeds $100,000 
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hat other large body of our con- 
sumers—men who work for wages. 
Manufacturers in all parts of the 
‘ountry, by better selling methods 
and. the elimination of waste, have 
increased the purchasing power of 
their other customers, the men 
vho work in their own plants. 
\ year ago we faced 600,000 
miners idle in one industry alone. 
By a re-employment ofthe men in 
this industry almost $2,500,000 a 
day was added to domestic pur- 
chasing power to take care of our 
surplus. 

A little over a year ago, accord- 
ing to the Secretary of Labor, 
J. J. Davis, there were over 5,000,- 
000 out of employment. Today 
there is practically a shortage of 
almost every form of labor. Fig- 
ure up for yourself what that 
means at a basic rate of $4 a day 
in increased purchasing power. 
And in order to purchase more, 
men being back at work had to 
produce more. 

Production in our basic indus- 
tries has reached a volume exceed- 
ed only once before, in 1917, and 
this increased production has been 
accompanied by greatly increased 
freight shipments. There has been 
little or no reduction in the gen- 
eral wage level throughout indus- 
try; and during the last four 
months wage increases have been 
reported in practically all of the 
forty-three industries covered by 
the Bureau of Labor statistics. It 
is estimated by the Labor Depart- 
ment that payrolls at industrial 
establishments have increased 25 
per cent during the last year. This 
increase has been only partially 
offset by corresponding increases 
in the cost of living, and in this 
difference the laborer or consumer 
has leeway to purchase many ot 
the products which his co-workers 
are producing in some other plant. 

When increased production is 
well marketed, domestic purchas- 
ing power increases. The report 
of the Studebaker corporation for 
the first quarter of 1923 shows a 
production of 37,509. automobiles 
compared with 26,665 a year ago. 
This increased production was 
sold even better than last year. 
The number of automobiles sold 
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Latest Available 
Registrations 


Every year new names appear in 
the state automobile registra- 
tions. Be the first to reach them 
through Donnelley Guaranteed 
Lists of 
12,000,000 Passenger Car Owners 
5,000,000 Ford Owners Only 
2,000,000 Truck Owners 
190,000 Motorcycle Owners 
3,500,000 Farmers Owning Cars 


Automotive Trade Lists — 15 Classifica- 
tions — Garages, Manufacturers, etc. 














Statistics — reliable and inexpensive 





For more detailed information write us 
or send for the b 
Markets— and How to Reach Them.” 


Direct Mail Department 








THE 
REUBEN H. DONNELLEY 
CORPORATION 
328 E. 21st Street Chicago, Illinois 














Sales Executive 


with acknowledged experience in 
sales organization and develop- 
ment in technical and building 
field, seeks connection with old- 
established company desiring 
greater results, or a new com- 
pany properly financed, seeking 
right sales start. 


My experience covers the en- 
tire field of sales progression 
from salesman to vice-presi- 
dent, Involving sales develop- 
ment through jobbers, dealers, 
wholesalers, district offices, 
architects, contractors, engi- 
neers and industrial plants, 
coupled with advertising in 
- Papers and direct-by- 
mall. 


A well-rounded career, backed 
by the highest credentials, is 
offered and location is immate- 
rial, providing the business en- 
vironment and future is there. 


Address 


‘*PERMANENT’”’ 


Box 180, Care of Printers’ Ink. 
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in the first three months ot 
1923 was 38,211 cars as against 
22,801 a year ago. A. R. Erskine, 
president of the company, in pre- 
senting this report says: “Both the 
month of March and the. first 
quarter established monthly and 
quarterly sales records. Profits 
were maintained by increased vol- 
ume which offset through over- 
head savings increased costs of 
material and wages. All plants 
are now in capacity operation with 
sales absorbing output.” 

Here is real production well 
marketed, adding millions of dol- 
lars to domestic purchasing power 
in increased earned wages. 

From all sides come similar re- 
ports which point toward con- 
tinued high production and high 
consumption, and while the farmer 
has increased his buying power by 
doing things along better market- 
ing lines formerly done poorly by 
other people, the workers have 
also been undergoing a decided 
change. The worker’s individual 
production is being taken care of 
by the employer who is demand- 
ing a fair day’s work for in- 
creased wages. 

But something has been happen- 
ing to the wage workers’ mental 
attitude. Labor has been taking 
great interest in affairs usually 
thought of as being entirely other 
peoples’ business. The entrance of 
labor into banking, for example, 
has been watched with interest by 
men in all lines of business. No 
one knows exactly what the new 
move portends, but that it is a 
trend can be denied by no one. 
Let us look for a moment at this 
development, on the basis that any 
consumer’s mental attitude has a 
distinct bearing on what he con- 
sumes, 

A man who discovers some of 
the difficulties which management 
and capital are under, by experi- 
encing them himself, should be a 
better citizen, a better workman, 
and therefore a better consumer. 

The attention of the whole 
country was suddenly directed to 
this new movement when _ the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers in January of this year pur- 
chased a substantial interest in the 
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Empire Trust Company of New 
York. Warren S. Stone, Grand 
Chief of that labor organization, 
and William B. Prenter, its secre- 
tary and treasurer, became mem- 
bers of the board of directors of 
this twenty-two-year-old New 
York financial institution, and 
joined on the Board such leaders 
of industry as Charles M. Schwab, 
T. Coleman du Pont and August 
Heckscher. The president of the 
bank, in announcing the news, 
said, “In all the negotiations that 
have taken place with Mr. Stone 
and his colleagues, we have found 
them to be keen, capable, forward 
looking business men. They think 
straight, talk straight and act 
straight. We will work together 
in close harmony under the pres- 
ent management.” 

This dramatic incident seemed 
to indicate to many editorial ob- 
servers a logical result of the basic 
change of organized labor in re- 
spect to its position in the indus- 
trial world. For forty years the 
tenets of labor were shorter hours 
and more pay without real interest 
in where the money came from. 
Now labor is going ahead at an 
unbelievably fast pace through in- 
vestments of their accumulated 
savings in bonds, the first mort- 
gages on industry, and through 
commercial loans by their banks 
in regular business. And the Em- 
pire Trust Company incident is 
but one in a long list where labor 
is investing in credit control. 


SOME OF LABOR’S BANKING HISTORY 


The pioneer labor bank was 
opened for business in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in May, 1920, by the 
International Association of Ma- 
chinists. It had a capital of $200,- 
000. Its resources have now 
reached $2,700,000. The second 
bank to be established by labor 
was that opened by the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on November 1, 
1920. This bank is capitalized at 
$1,000,000 and now has a surplus 
of $500,000, four-fifths of which 
has accrued from earnings. For 
the first twenty months of its ex- 
istence it received deposits at the 
rate of $800,000 a month and its 
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Wherever You Are 


ON THE TRAIL—IN THE CAMP 


. ce 
Listen in 
BotH Loup SPEAKER 
AND HEADPHONES 

INCLUDED IN SET 
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Indoor 


ADIO 


Outdoor 


IN THE HOME 


AT THE SHORE—ON THE 
WATER—ANYWHERE 




















Non-Technical 
Ready to Use 


ERE’S the set that brings the world’s wonderful 
radio entertainments to you wherever you are—at 
any time—anywhere—whenever the stations are broad- 


casting you are ready when you have the Whiteland 
PORTABLE. 


EASILY OPERATED—Only Two Knobs to Turn 


Just open the case, take out the aerial wire and swing it on 
whatever is handy, then take out the grounding wire (which 
is fastened to a collapsible ground rod) and push the rod into 
the ground. Next, turn the knobs to tune in on the desired 
station, and—there you are. 


WHITELAND PORTABLE 


RADIO RECEIVING SET 
SPECIAL—Direct From Factory—PRICE 


The Whiteland PORTABLE Radio Receiving Set contains— 
within a sturdy traveling case—the latest improved 3-Tube 
Radio Receiving Set. Operates on ordinary Dry Batteries, 
which are in the case, and can be easily replaced. Everything 
is complete except the tubes. There is danger of breaking the 
yee in shipmient and tubes are easily obtained at your nearest radio 

e; or, we will send the tubes at purchaser’s risk. The Whiteland 
PORT ABLE Radio Receiving set with everything in a sturdy case com- 
plete with tube sockets and ready for the —— will be sent anywhere 
upon receipt of check or money-order for $90. 


FULLY GUARANTEED : If you are not fully satisfied with 
the Whiteland PORTABLE during 
the first month you have it, you can return it and the purchase price 


will be refunded. No strings. The Whiteland PORTABLE must make 
good or we will. 


WHITELAND RADIO COMPANY, Inc. 


For Ten Years Manufacturers of Radio Apparatus 
644 Washington Avenue, Long Island City, NEW YORK 
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ADVERTISING 
SSaNICS 
in the 


JEWISH FIELD 


UR service to advertisers and 
advertising agencies is con- 


fined to the JEWISH language. 


Our knowledge of the Jewish field 
—its people, their customs and 
habits, their racial traits—and the 
media that cover this vast market, 
will prove of value to agencies 
planning campaigns in Jewish 








newspapers. 
Change of Address The proper interpretation of the 
advertising message to the Jewish 
™ ony Seaman + buying public is, perhaps, the most 
volume o usiness nas ° . 
ike tadidies te on important service we render—and 
us tnitien tii et ees a6 we assume entire responsibility for 
116 West 39th St. that work. 
to larger quarters at We solicit inquiries from adver- 
tisers and advertising agencies who 
136 West 43rd St. are interested in the Jewish field. 
New York 
Authorized Representatives 
‘ JEWISH DAILY JEWISH MORNING 
New Phone: FORWARD JOURNAL 
Bryant 5537 THE DAY JEWISH DAILY NEWS 
and all other Jewish newspapers 








and periodicals in the United 
States and Canada. 


KEILSON & WAXELBAUM 


tnecgen5neonate 


Publishers: Representatives 


136 WEST 43:2 STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Phone BRYANT 5537 
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phenomenal success may be meas- 
ured by the fact that in the short 
period of its existence it has built 
resources totalling approximately 
$25,000,000. Two other banks 
have since been purchased by this 
labor organization. Since the es- 
tablishment of these labor banks a 
score of smaller ones have been 
founded and one other big union, 
the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America, has opened banks 
in Chicago and New York. 

When Labor thus enters the 
field of Capital with a rush, it be- 
comes necessary for it to make a 
study of basic economic laws, and 
to share in the responsibilities as 
well as the benefits of good man- 
agement. Labor as bankers and 
part owners of industry will de- 
mand conscientious work and full 
production from labor in the plant. 

These banks are being run like 
business institutions and not as 
class organizations. It is rumored, 
for example, that the United Mine 
Workers was turned down by the 
Brotherhood bank in its request 
for a loan before it secured the 
now famous big loan from the 
Harriman National Bank of New 
York. In addition to this interest 
in the business of banking, Labor 
is taking a greater interest in man- 
agement, at times in a manner not 
to the liking of management. 

Inspired by trade union ven- 
tures in banking, the Marine Engi- 
neers Beneficial Association of- 
fered the United States Shipping 
Board $300,000 cash for three 
ships. In making this offer to the 
Government, the manager of the 
local union asserted that wages of 
the crew averaged only 8 per cent 
of the operating expenses of the 
ship. He also said: “We intend to 
have satisfied crews, pay high 
wages and instil into the men that 
these are their ships and that they 
are not working to enrich indi- 
viduals.” 

There was labor taking an in- 
terest in management with a ven- 
geance. Then still more recently, 
for the first time in its history, the 
New York, New Haven and 


Hartford Railroad Company had a 
labor union officer as a critic of 
the management at its annual 
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Boyd's Lists 


ESTABLISHED 1830 


The 100% accurate List 
is an impossibility unless the 
world stands still! 


We are the Oldest List 
Agency and the Largest, so 
that it is reasonable to claim 
that Boyd’s Lists are the Best 
Lists! Our experience and 
facilities should make them so! 

We furnish Lists to 50,000 
customers, in this country and 
abroad, many of whom have 
dealt with us 20 years. 

Send for Price List AA-53, 
showing the number of people 
in the various trades and pro- 
fessions, with state figures, 
etc. There is no charge. 


BOYD'S CITY DISPATCH 


19-21 Beekman Street 
New York City 

















Wanted— 
Copy Man 


—with two or three years’ 
agency experience, a knowl- 
edge of direct-by-mail meth- 
ods and some technical 
training. 


Prefer man who is now work- 
ing on varied accounts, spend- 
ing most of his day on copy. 


Position is with Chicago 
Agency, and is of such a 
nature that even experienced 
man will require several 
months’ training. Starting 
salary, about $3,600, but op- 
portunity is all the man can 
carve. 


Address “P. R.,” Box 175, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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stockholders’ meeting. Robert 
Henderson, secretary of the Fed- 
eration of Shop-Craft Employees, 
held a perfectly good proxy for a 
stockholder and on the question of 
a motion to authorize a $5,000,000 
bond issue to provide for new 
equipment, he said that the policy 
of the directors was a rule or ruin 
policy. He asserted that when the 
New Haven “locked out” its shop- 
men it drove 5,000 men out of em- 
ployment and out of the ranks of 
producers and consumers of other 
men’s products. 
more welcome and friendly 
interest by labor in management 
may be noted by reading recent is- 
sues of employees’ magazines. Big 
industrial concerns which maintain 
suggestion boxes where workers 
may deposit ideas for improve- 
ments in methods, machinery or 
designs, are receiving more sug- 
gestions now than for years past. 
The Delco employees magazine 
said recently that, “The suggestion 
committee is being kept busy look- 
ing over rattling good suggestions 
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which are continually streaming in 
from the employees.” 

An interest in banking and man- 
agement on the part of labor, 
either organized or unorganized, 
while it may be crude or even rude 
at the start, is nevertheless in the 
opinion of many liberal minded 
bankers and employers a_ good 
thing for the future relations be- 
tween capital, labor and manage- 
ment. There are radicals and con- 
servatives among farmers; there 
are bolsheviks and conservative 
bankers in the ranks of labor, just 
as there are autocrats and real 
humans among the ranks of em- 
ployers. Co-operative marketing 
can take care of higher production 
on the part of the farmer, and 
higher wages earned by higher 
production on the part of work- 
ers. These things are doing much 
to encourage manufacturers to go 
ahead with conservative and cau- 
tious plans for the future. 

A forward-looking manufac- 
turer, realizing that one of his 
greatest assets is the purchasing 














Here Is Opportunity 


For a man with national magazine experience to become 
a leading executive in an established publishing house. 


He must know the approach to agents and be able to present 
the story of a National Publication in compelling style. This 
means that he must have had experience and must possess a 
personality which admits him to the proper executives. 


Ce mul eadagindate gee cance een tien 
a _ ees : AER GE BE EE EC A mere gM ET 


He must be capable of directing the energies of two or more 
advertising salesmen—intelligently and with result-giving 
enthusiasm. 


He must be willing to take a fair drawing account and show 
us a profit within a reasonable time, and, moreover, must be 
capable of earning $10,000 per year on this basis, 


To such a man .we offer the chance of effecting a connection 

which should make him financially independent in a few years 

—and an atmosphere which will bring his fullest talents into 

action. 
To the man who earnestly desires to secure his LIFE WORK NOW, we extend 
a cordial invitation to write us a letter, giving details of experience, including 
names of employers, salary earned, etc. These letters will be held in strictest 
confidence and interview arranged. Address ‘‘WA,’’ Box 179, Printers’ Ink. 
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PRINTERS’ INK 
Offers Double 
Coverage 


In the selling of space two factors usually must be con- 
sidered—the advertiser and his agent. 


PRINTERS’ INK offers thorough coverage of advertising 
agency executives throughout the country. 


The 2,113 mail subscriptions going to advertising agents 
as shown on our A. B.C. Publisher’s Statement for 
6 months ending December 31, 1922, are merely an in- 
dication of PRINTERS’ INK’S agency coverage. These 
figures do not include those agency subscribers who are 
listed as “individuals,” or those who buy their copies 
weekly from their favorite newsstand. April 26 issue 
newsstand sales are 3,035 copies. 


In many agencies several copies of PRINTERS’ INK are 
regularly routed among and are read by all the impor- 
tant executives of the organization. Only an investiga- 
tion of individual agencies such as you will find each 
week in our series “Who reads the PRINTERS’ INK 
Publications” shows how complete is PRINTERS’ INK’S 


agency coverage. 
Advertising agents comprise the second largest group 


of PRINTERS’ INK readers; the largest group is made up 
of advertisers—two excellent reasons why publishers 


find it profitable to advertise regularly in PRINTERS’ INK. 


The edition for April 26 was 21,248, and the rate is 
still $100 a page. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
185 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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A Line with Unusual Possibilities 
Needs a Sales Manager Who 
Likes Hard Work 


The job will appeal to the right sort of man. It will not 
be easy, but the reward will be worth while. 


We have set no figure for salary. It may not be as 
large as the right man is now getting, but it will carry a 
substantial share of the profits, so that the reward will be 
commensurate with achievement. 


The arrangement will place no limit upon what the 
right man can earn. We feel he will be entitled to profit 
handsomely, because he will have to produce. 


The line consists of several patented products sold 
through hardware, house furnishing and department 
stores and used in practically every home, every factory, 
every hotel and apartment house, every office building 
and in nearly. every: kind of establishment. 


The market is almost unlimited. 


The products are now being used in 36 States and their 
salability is proved by repeat orders wherever placed. 


The business is still young, is amply financed and the 
right man will have free rein to build up an adequate 
sales organization and make his department as big as his 
ability warrants. 

If you believe you are the right sort of man, who will 


find enthusiasm in a real uphill fight for big game, write 
a letter that will justify an interview and an opportunity 


for you to visit the plant (in a city of about 50,000) at 


our expense. 


A preliminary interview will be arranged for in Phila- 
delphia or New York. 


Address “B.. D.,” Box 183, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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ower of the two big classes of 
consumers, is taking an ever-in- 
creasing interest in things which 
will increase their buying power. 
Everything done by a manufac- 
turer to prevent economic waste, 
due to strikes, lockouts and low 
purchasing power, comes under 
ihe general head of better market- 
ing of his own product. 

In this whole subject the part 
of the American advertising 
manufacturer has been greatly 
underestimated. He has been ac- 
cused by false economists of creat- 
ing wants which are not “neces- 
sary.” He seldom gets credit for 
inspiring the same sort of discon- 
tent which made the original 
pioneers go Westward over the 
plains. When a manufacturer puts 
in front of an individual farmer 
and individual laborer or group of 
the same people something which 
he thinks they ought to have and 
which he has made them want, he 
inspires in them the desire to pos- 
sess that thing and therefore the 
desire to produce other goods to 
acquire it. In order to increase 
his standard of living, and his 
consumption of products, the indi- 
vidual must also increase his pro- 
duction. And in this incentive to 
greater production and better 
marketing of the results of that 
production, advertising has per- 
formed one of its greatest national 
services. 





Prefer Name to Number for 
Novelty Fabrics 


In reply to an inquiry made by Print- 
ers’ InK concerning the registration of 
the trade-mark “Pin Wheel Crepe,” the 
Cohn-Hall-Marx Company, cotton fab- 
rics, New York, states that the name is 
being registered only for protection in 
the trade, there being no intention of 
extending its use to the public. The 
company further explains to PrinTERS 
Inx that in the case of novelty fabrics 
it usually is found more satisfactory to 
give them a name rather than refer to 
them in the trade by number. 





Appoints C. L. Houser Com- 
pany 


The Dubuque, Ia., American Tribune 
has pe oe The C. L. Houser Com- 


pany, publishers’ representative, as its 
national advertising representative in 
both the East and West. 
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Will This 
Record 


Interest 
You? 


In January, 1919, after my discharge 
from the army, I started in business 
for myself, I had $1000 in capital and 
the distributing rights in five Central 
Western States for a $10 specialty 
sold through agents to farmers. 


My net profits in 1919 were $10,140; 
in 1920, $28,545. Unfortunately, in 
October, 1920, before the full extent 
of the depression became apparent, 
I placed such heavy orders for goods 
that I lost control of my company in 
January, 1922. My chief creditor took 
over my organization in exchange for 
my assets plus my agreement to man- 
age the company for $300 a month 
and expenses until July 1, 1923. 


In four years I have sold over 
$700,000 worth of goods. In 1919 
my sales were $101,000; in 1920, 
$325,000; in 1921, $139,000; and in 
1922, $144,000. 


During these four years, either 
directly or through my managers, I 
have contracted and trained 2,281 
salesmen. Many of these salesmen 
averaged from $200 to $750 a month 
in commissions. 


My 1919 and 1920 profits were, of 
course, due in large measure to the 
very favorable business conditions of 
those two years. However, notice 
that my sales in 1921 and in 1922 
were 40% greater than in 1919, and 
remember also that these sales were 
made exclusively to farmers, who 
were harder hit by the depression 
than any other class of people. 


I am 26 years of age, a university 
man, and Protestant. Net assets 
today, $3,500. Willing to go any- 
where, provided I believe I can fill 
the position. Available July Ist. 


Would you like further information? 
Address “K. L.,”” Box 171, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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A DIRECTOR 


OF 


PUBLICITY 


Wants connection with a national 
association, large mercantile or 
industrial organization or institu- 
tion to direct or develop Publicity 
and Public Relations Department. 
Fully acquainted with all angles 
of this important bureau. 


Thirteen years’ experience in ad- 
vertising field and as newspaper 
writer and publicist. University 
education. Sound common sense 
and demonstrated judgment. Per- 
sonality that makes and keeps 
friends. At present employed as 
Sales Executive. Age 36. Salary 
$7,500. If you can’t use a big 
man, don’t answer this advertise- 
ment. Address “A. D. of P.,” 
Box 186, care of Printers’ Ink. 








WE WANT A MAN 


who can produce educa- 
tional publicity; we do not 
want a press agent. 

Above all he must be a 
hustler and one who will 
follow through. 

He must be able to write 
newsy items and articles for 
newspapers and magazines 
and inspire others to write. 

He must produce the 
sort of stuff that editors 
will want to publish be- 
cause of its reader interest, 
therefore newspaper expe- 
rience is most desirable. 

The object of his work 
will be to promote knowl- 
edge of a service which is 
rapidly becoming a “‘nec- 
essary convenience.” 

He will be with New 
York Headquarters of a 
National association. 


Write fully and in confidence to “A.C.,” 
Bex 181, care of Printers’ Ink 
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Copy Tells Doctors to Visit 


Hawaii after Convention 

The coming convention of the Ameri 
can Medical Association at San Fran- 
cisco in June is being used advan- 
tageously by the Hawaii Tourist Bureau 
of San Francisco to advertise the Island 
to the delegates. 

The bureau is using full-page copy 
in medical journals to sell the idea o! 
“an interlude of complete relaxation an | 
rest” in Hawaii. A section of the deck 
of a steamer breaks across the top oi 
the page, down the sides of which are 
fishing and golfing illustrations. 

The cost of the trip from San Fra 
cisco is given; the attractions of the 
island enumerated and its: scenery and 
tropical fruits described. The copye is 
complete even to a comparison of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau’s report for the 
corresponding period last year. A coupon 
is included for the use of those desiring 
further information. 


Shoe Firm Converts ‘‘Features” 
into Advertising Copy 


What can be done in the way of cap 
talizing reader interest in the depart 
ments and features of ,a publication is 
indicated in recent newspaper copy of 
O’Connor & Goldberg, who operate six 
shoe stores in Chicago. In the last few 
weeks this company has varied its regu 
lar, dignified advertising with an occa- 
sional full page carrying with it a_hu- 
morous appeal. This appeal is based on 
various features of the medium in which 
the advertising appears, such as the 
continued story, the column, cartoons, 
“Bright Sayings of Children” and simi- 
lar departments. O’Connor & Goldberg 
borrow, adapt and parody without = 
getting that the real purpose of the «il 
vertising is to sell shoes. 


Financial Advertisers’ Asso- 


ciation Honors R. J. Izant 

Robert J. Izant, advertising manager 
of The Central National Bank Savings 
and Trust Company, Cleveland, has 
been made chairman of the new educa- 
tional committee of the National Finan- 
cial Advertisers’ Association. 


A. E. De Bow Leaves Interna- 


tional Shoe Company 
A. E. De Bow, for the last three 
years advertising manager of _ the 
Roberts-Johnson & Rand Branch of the 
International Shoe Company, St. Louis, 
has resigned. He will engage in the life 
insurance business at St. Louis. 


“The Ford Dealers News” 
Moves 


The offices of The Ford Dealers News 
have been moved from Long Island City, 
N. Y., to New York City. 

Edward T. Bailey has been appointed 
Western manager of this publication, 
with headquarters at Chicago. 
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National Association of Manu- 
facturers to Meet 


The National Association of Manufac- 
turers will hold its annual convention at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
on May 14, 15 and 16. Among the 
peakers scheduled to address the meet- 
ig the first day on subjects relating to 
idustrial production are: M. C. Rorty, 
vice-president, American Telephone & 

elegraph Company, New York; Dr. 
iavid Friday, president, Michigan Agri- 

tural College; Acheson Smith, presi- 

dent, Acheson Graphite Company, Inc., 
uffalo, and Harold C. Smith, presi- 
dent, Illinois Tool Works, Chicago. 

The annual address of the president, 
John E, Edgerton, will be given the sec- 
ond day, followed by a discussion of the 
underlying factors in the business situa- 
tion by Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr., 
Chase National Bank, New York, which 
is open to members from the floor. .A 
similar discussion of the open shop will 
follow addresses on the subject by Mr. 
Edgerton and Ernest T. Trigg, presi- 
dent, John Lucas Company, Philadelphia. 
During this session, S. W. Utley, De- 
troit Steel Casting Company, and presi- 
dent, Employers’ Association of Detroit, 
will preside. 

The problems of transportation and 
coal will be taken up on the final day 
and discussed respectively by Carl Gray, 
president, Union Pacific Railroad, and 
John J. Cornwell, former governor cf 
West Virginia. The annual banquet will 
be held in the evening of the last day 
of the convention, 
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Trade Paper 
Manager - Salesman 
Seeks Connection 


with substantial growing pub- 
lisher. This man will bring 
with him experience in all 
phases of technical advertising 
and publishing. Editorial, cir- 
culation and sales experience; 
also for several years assistant 
advertising manager of large 
industrial corporation. 


Some trade paper publisher 
would find him valuable ‘as 
business manager, district 
office manager, or as high- 
grade salesman. 

His business-getting vision, 
all-round publishing experi- 
ence, advertising knowledge, 
plus engineering education 
should earn substantial profits 
for a publisher who can show 
him an opportunity to make 
at least $7,500, salary or sal- 
ary plus commission. 


Address 
“F. H.,” Box 185, 
Care of Printers’ Ink. 

















reasonable cost. 


You must get at both sides of the question 


On the one hand, it is financially necessary that the quality 
of any printed piece be commensurate with the reputation of 
the advertising house and its product, and with the worth 
of the ideas which they present. 


And on the other hand, it is financially necessary that this 
standard of quality be obtained at the very least possible 


We have to say for the one side that 
our plant is operated under the direc- 
tion and efforts of well trained, able 
and experienced hands; and for the 
other, that these men work with the 
advantages of every approved mechan- 
ical assistance known. 





Convincing examples and quotations 
: upon request. 
THE YORK PRINTING COMPANY 
YORK, PENNA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE - 18 EAST 41ST STREET 
Murray Hill 8615 
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Are You Getting Your Share 
of Business in New England? 


There is a lot of business to be had in New England these days. 
Are you getting your share of it? There will be a lot more busi- 
ness to be had this summer. Will you get your share? 


Business in New England is booming. Factories are working 
double shifts to catch up on unfilled orders. Workmen are work- 
ing overtime and are receiving war-peak wages. Retailers and 
wholesalers report business as excellent. Everybody is busy ; every- 
body feels prosperous. 


This summer New England will have even more business to give 
to advertisers who go after it. New England is expecting the best 
vacation business in its history. People from all over the country 
with money to spend will flock into New England in record 
numbers and with record-breaking pocketbooks. 


This summer will establish new records for your New England 
business if you will only help it by backing up your New England 
salesmen, wholesalers and dealers by advertising, begun as soon 
as possible, in New England Newspapers. 


Present your merchandise to New England through the home 
daily newspapers of New England. These papers give you a 
wide coverage at a nominal appropriation. 








PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 23,911 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 

POST 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. TELEGRAM 
Daily Circulation 46,730 A. B. C. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


HARTFORD, CT., TIMES 
Daily Circulation 45, 229 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., any 
Daily and Sunday Cir., 35,514 P. O. 
Population 165,000, with ws oh 225,000 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (kvening) 
Daily Cir. over 10,829 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 

Daily Circulation 27,639 P. O. 

Member A. B. C. 

Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 


BROCKTON, MASS., oe” 


Daily Circulation 22,393 "Pp. O.—2e co; 
Population 69,000, with suburbs 100,01 000 


MERIDEN, CONN., RECORD 
Daily Circulation a, 160 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 37,739, with suburbs 60,000 





BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 11, 970 e ©. 
Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,000 
FITCHBURG, MASS., wot woe 
Net Paid Circulation 10, 815 A a €. 
Population 41,029, with suburbs 110,000 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM 


Daily Circulation 16,643 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 99,198, with suburbs 125,000 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. {Meret 
Daily Circulation 31,489 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 121,217, with suburbs 160,000 


SALEM, MASS., Baws 

Daily Circulation 20, 546 P. O. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 76, 463 P. O.—2c copy 
Population 129,563, with suburbs 250,000 
WORCESTER, MASS. Gazurtr 


ay aia 
Daily Circulation 73,957 A. 
Population 179,754, with pert 350,000 


EacH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home com- 
munity. 
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Users of Product in a City 


Are Listed in an Advertisement 

A somewhat novel adaptation of the 
plan of using names and addresses in 
local newspaper advertising is seen in 
the newspaper advertising of the “1900” 
Wesher Company now running in Buf- 
falo. In full-page copy a list of 4,500 
purchasers of “1900” washers in the 
city of Buffalo and vicinity is given. 
The name of the local distributor is 
featured and there is a coupon for tak- 
ing advantage of an easy payment plan, 
which requires a first payment of one 
dollar. 

It is reported that a satisfactory num- 
ber of replies has been received in re- 
sponse to this advertising. 


( 
Joins Bragdon, Lord & Nagle 
Company 
J. A. Stevens has joined the New 
York office of the Bragdon, Lord & 
Nagle Company, textile Lane. as 
representative for the “Official American 
Textile Directory” and the ‘American 

Directory of the Knitting Trade.” 


C. §. Bauman Joins Los 


Angeles Agency 
Cc. S. Bauman has joined the Ralph 
Service Agency, Los Angeles, as ac- 
count executive. Mr. Bauman was 
formerly. with the Chambers pace 
Inc., New Orleans, and more recently 
with the New Orleans Times-Picayune. 


Building Material Account for 
Brisacher Agency 


The advertising account of Gladding, 
McBean & a, San Francisco, 
manufacturers o uilding materials, 
has been placed with Emil Brisacher & 
Sfaff, advertising agency, also of San 
Francisco, 


Advertising Club of St. Louis 
Appoints Secretary 


Fred E. Winsor has been made ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Advertising 
Club of St. Louis. He previously was 
with the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

! 


Spencer-Lay Agency Changes 
Name 
The name of The Spencer-Lay Com- 
pany, New York advertising agency, has 
been changed to The Lay Company, Inc. 
There is no other change involved than 
that of the company name, 


“Child Life” Adds to Staff 


Joseph McGillvra, recently with the 
American Association of Foreign Lan- 
guage News pre at Chicago, has joined 
Rand MeNally Company, icago 
publishers, He will be with the adver- 
tising sales staff of Child Life. 
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U.S. Census gives 
Portland, Maine 
16,801 families 


Portland Evening ‘‘Express” City 
Circulation for six months, ending 
Mar. 31, 1923, averaged 16,893 paid. 


97% Coverage 


more than 15 of every 16 
Portland Homes! ° 


Many Thousands of Portland families 
take the Express EXCLUSIVELY! 


Portland’s only Evening paper. 
Portland’s only Three-cent daily. 


Portland Express 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 


roa 
X X X Mats 


Finest Mats Made 


The highest grade mate- 
rials used. Every mat thor- 
oughly tested; all mats kiln 
dried. Perfect reproductions 
guaranteed. 





Day and night service. 
Mats sent direct to dealers, 
agents or newspapers if de- 
sired. Send for quotations. 


POST-STANDARD CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Commercial Mat Department 
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A F¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
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Big to adver 
money to adver- 
Advertisers aa ae ot 


Who Started the most com- 

Small mon objections to 
which space salesmen have to 
listen. The objection is expressed 
in various ways, such as: “Ad- 
vertising is a rich man’s game,” 
or “How can a little fellow like 
me compete with Wrigley, and 
Victor, and American Tobacco, 
and Goodrich, and all the other 
advertising giants?” 

Of course, the answer to these 
objections is that it is not neces- 
sary to have a lot of money to 
advertise. If you have any opinion 
to the contrary, there is an ar- 
ticle in the May Printers’ Ink 
Monthly that should rid you of the 
notion. It appears under the title, 
“The Humble Beginnings of Our 
Great Advertisers.” It marshals 
incident after incident 
beyond. doubt that most of the 
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outstanding advertisers of today 
started small, unbelievably small. 
In fact, the companies who 
launched their initial advertising 
campaigns on a pretentious scale 
are the exception rather than the 
rule. Many of them were initiated 
into advertising on a scale that 
even a corner retailer could easily 
attempt. 

A large initial appropriation is, 
therefore, not an advertising ne- 
cessity. Actually, thousands of 
advertisers never get out of tlic 
slender appropriation stage. Yet 
many of them use small space so 
effectively that they are fully en- 
titled to be numbered among tli 
country’s successful advertisers. 
And those who do reach the large 
appropriation stage do not, as a 
rule, advance that far successfully 
until they have learned how to 
make small space pay. 

In probably more cases than is 
commonly realized; advertisers 
earn their appropriations as they 
go along. Originally they put a 
few thousand dollars into adver- 
tising. It pays. They increase 
the amount and invest that in 
advertising also. Again it pays. 
Thus their advertising investment 
pyramids just as does any invest- 
ment policy that is consistently 
followed. 


 raagg new out- 
ets for a prod- 
Customers xt js usually a 
Better Than good thing to 

New do. Sometimes, 
Customers though, aon é Ww 
outlet can be ob- 
tained at too high a cost. This is 
particularly true when the culti- 
vation of the new outlet has to be 
carried on at the expense of the 
regular market. 

We recently asked S. B. Gray, 
the treasurer of the Old Town 
Canoe Company, if he ever tried 
to develop a winter business in 
Florida and other localities where 
canoeing would be possible during 
December, January, February and 
March. He replied that special 
seasonal efforts of this kind in his 
line would not pay. 

A few years ago a large and 
spectacular campaign was COll- 
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ducted on a special kind of foot- 
wear. This footwear is ideally 
adapted to juvenile wear and for 
use in sports. The idea back 
of this sensational campaign was 
to introduce this product to the 
regular footwear market. The ef- 
fort was successful in a small way. 
hut in time the manufacturer saw 
that the results he was getting 
were entirely out of proportion to 
his endeavors. On investigation 
he found that the new outlet at 
best would never be over 20 per 
cent of his whole market. In the 
meantime the 80 per cent market 
was vastly underdeveloped, and 
was being neglected for the sake 
of the 20 per cent market. Since 
this discovery, the manufacturer 
is concentrating on the 80 per cent 
market and with results that are 
greatly more profitable. 

As we said at the outset new 
outlets are usually desirable, but 
sometimes they are not desir- 
able if the effort to get them is 
greater than the results are worth. 
Often this effort can be expended 
better in intensive development 
of the regular market. Seldom 
do we find that the old out- 
lets have been developed to their 
capacity. It is always possible to 
get more additional business from 
established customers than was 
thought possible. This is the 
basis of the present 1847 Roger 
Brothers campaign. Besides new 
customers, such as brides, who 
have always been the mainstay of 
the jewelry business, the company 
realizes there is a market of tre- 
mendous potentialities in the old 
customers who bought silverware 
years ago. These customers of 
another year are ready for more 
silverware if the truth were 
known. The family has grown or 
its social position has gone up. 
The result is that more silverware 
is needed. 

The same selling argument 
could be applied in other lines of 
business. There is no better pros- 
pect for furniture than the couple 
who have been married for ten or 
fifteen years. The man whose car 
is three or four years old is prob- 
ably a better prospect than the 
man who never owned one. The 
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person who bought a toothbrush 
six months ago needs a new one. 

So, we see, it isn’t always neces- 
sary to find new worlds to con- 
quer. There is always plenty of 
the old selling world still to be 
conquered. 


A 300-Year- An article in last 


week’s PRINTERS’ 
Old Selling InK described the 
Lesson 


campaign being 
undertaken by the fishing interests 
of Gloucester to popularize salt 
fish, 

Gloucester is this year celebrat- 
ing its three hundredth anni- 
versary. For 300 years, fishing 
has been the city’s principal indus- 
try. During this time wonderful 
progress has been made in meth- 
ods of catching fish, but too little 
has been done toward obtaining a 
market for the catches. As was 
once the case in practically all 
other industries, the market for 
salt fish was accepted as it was. 
Not much was done to develop it. 
There are many serious obstacles 
in the path of fish selling. Most 
fish is consumed on Fridays. The 
majority of persons prefer meat. 
Fish, particularly salt fish, is re- 
garded as hard to prepare. 

But the greatest difficulty of all 
is that those in the fish business, 
with a few notable exceptions, 
have not developed a selling sense. 
The economic ills that are threat- 
ening so many businesses are to 
some extent due to this absence 
of selling sense on the part of 
those engaged in the industries in 
question. A harassed industry is 
not entitled to much sympathy if 
its troubles are due to a neglect 
of selling. We have always been 
in hearty accord with the view- 
point of the farmer for instance, 
but at the same time we often get 
out of patience with his much ad- 
vertised difficulties when we real- 
ize how little attention the farmer 
has devoted to thé selling side of 
his business. As soon as_ the 
farmer learns to sell scientifically, 
as well as to produce scientifically, 
he finds his lot not so hard as 
some of our much-heralded legis- 
lators would have us believe. Of 
course, it is true that the creation 
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of adequate selling machinery is 
itself a stupendous task, requir- 
ing time, ability, money and ex- 
perience, but after it is created 
many of the former problems 
<< y | lessen in importance. 
The fishing interests may find 
consolation in realizing that many 


of our best advertised industries © 


were once confronted with diffi- 
culties such as now confront them. 
The difficulties were overcome, 
first, through establishing  co- 
ordination between producing and 
selling and, second, through put- 
ting as much emphasis on selling 
as on production. 





The Three Advertisers can 
Lessons in find many les- 
a+ t’s Sons in the career 
1. Root’s of Amos I. Root, 
Career the famous bee 


man, who died last week. 

In the first place, Mr. Root is 
a splendid example of a manufac- 
turer who started humbly and, 
through persistency, insurmount- 
able faith in his basic idea, and 
tireless energy, achieved remark- 
able results. 

It might be said that Mr. Root 
started his business on one dollar. 
One day, about fifty years ago, 
when he was at work in his little 
jewelry store, a swarm of bees 
came into the place. The clerk 
asked the proprietor how much he 
would give him if he caught the 
swarm. Believing that it would 
be impossible to catch them, Mr. 
Root carelessly said he would give 
his employee a dollar. Well, the 
clerk caught them, and Mr. Root 
became so interested in them that 
some time afterward he gave up 
his jewelry business in order to 
devote his entire attention to the 
culture of bees. 

In the early days the business 
was in constant financial difficul- 
ties, and if it were not for Mr. 
Root’s sublime confidence in his 
hobby, the venture would have 
been abandoned. Finally, how- 
ever, the enterprise prospered and 
reached all over the world. 

The second lesson in the career of 
this illustrious Medina advertiser 
is on what peculiarly small ideas a 
successful business can be founded. 
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Certainly when Mr. Root became 
interested in bees fifty years ago 
no one would have thought that 
bees could furnish the foundation 
for such a vast business. 

The third thing about Mr. 
Root’s life that should be em- 
phasized is that he had a remark- 
able gift of being able to interest 
others in his activities. He edu- 
cated people to expect him to do 
unusual things and they followed 
him with breathless interest all 
his life. As soon as his own 
enthusiasm for bees developed he 
was not content until he communi- 
cated this enthusiasm, through ad- 
vertising, to others. 

It is almost impossible for an 
inventor or a discoverer, or the 
founder of a unique business, to 
succeed unless he possesses this 
quality. The world does not famish 
for ideas or services or products. 
The world pays no attention to 
discoverers until their discoveries 
are sold. A remarkable example 
of this developed a couple of years 
ago when Dr. W. Morton 
was elected to the Hall ‘of Fame 
as the discoverer of anesthesia. 
At the time it came out that sev- 
eral other eminent men had some- 
thing to do with the finding of 
anesthesia. Among these were 
Sir Humphry Davy, Michael 
Faraday, and others. Anyway, 
after the study of the chain of 
events leading up to the discovery 
of anesthesia, the facts seemed to 
be that it was .Davy who sug- 
gested it, Faraday who followed 
up the suggestion and determined 
its practicability, Jackson who ac- 
tually demonstrated anzsthesia, 
and Long who actually removed a 
tumor from an etherized patient 
but kept silent about his perform- 
ance. Then along came Dr. Mor- 
ton, who not only successfully op- 
erated on a patient, but published 
the results of what he did. The 
fact that he published his experi- 
ence is what entitled him to elec- 
tion in the Hall of Fame. 

The same thing can be said of 
A. I. Root. He won fame, not 
because of his. wonderful work 
with bees, but because he had the 
commercial sense to advertise what 
he found out. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 
Incorporated 
Advertising * Merchandising Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


1919 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 


(Fatima, Chesterfield and 
Piedmont Cigarettes) 


Johns-Manville Incorporated 
1920 
Western Electric Co. 


1922 
American Chicle Company 


1923 
Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co, 
(Toilet Preparations) and 
Richard Hudnut, Perfumer 


««NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 


Nore: Including its fifth client (Sanitol and Hudnut), 
Newell-Emmett Company has added only three clients in 
four years. In line with this policy, a considerable period 
must again elapse before work for a sixth client can be 
undertaken—this, in order that the initial study and develop- 
ment of service on a new account may not be disturbed by 
the acceptance of a still newer one. 
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Advertiser and Agent both co- 
operate in selecting advertising 
mediums. You can reach the 
key men of both through the 
Printers’ Ink Publications. 


The advertising of The Coca-Cola Company is 
handled by the D’Arcy Advertising Company. 
THE Printers’ INK Publications give a com- 
plete coverage of both advertiser and agency. 
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The following individuals of The 
Coca-Cola Company are readers of either 
Printers’ Ink or Printers’ Ink pogeay. 
or both, as indicated :* 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
Harrison Jones Vice-Pres. and Sales Mgr. Yes Yes 
B. S. McCash Vice-Pres. and Adv. Mgr. “ 4 
Philip A. Greene Manager Promotion Dept. “ " 
Wayne S. Kell Director of Public Relations “ ‘a 
C. G. Green Asst. Advertising Manager No - 
W. H. Troutman Supervisor of Salesmen <4 ” 
C. E. Richmond Asst. Sales Manager 9 vi 
W. D. Elliot Div. Sales Mgr. (Boston) “ ° 
B. N. Harris Manager New York Branch “ . 


Geo. J. Martin Div. Sales Mgr. (Atlanta) “ a 
N. M. Massey Division Sales Manager 

(Cleveland, O.) " “ 
R. C. Treseder Div. Sales Mgr. (Chicago) “ * 


C. C. Forbes Div. Sales Manager 

(Dallas, Tex.) ss ms 
O. H. Oestereich Div. Sales Manager 

(St. Louis, Mo.) si " 
J. O. Pearson Div. Sales Manager 

(Denver, Colo.) . " 
H. W. Easterlin Div. Sales Manager 

(San Francisco, Cal.) * 
W. H. Gallaway Mgr. Philadelphia Branch “ - 
M. H. B. Hoffman Div. Sales Manager 

(Washington, D. C.) 46 ‘i 
R. A. Creekmore (Atlanta) ” 2 


*Information furnished by The Coca-Cola Company. 


PRINTERS’ INK, St. Louis, April 5, 1923. 
185 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN: 
Eighty-five members of the D’Arcy organization regularly 
read the WEEKLY and MONTHLY editions of PRINTERS’ 
INK. The list is too long to print. 


D’Arcy ADVERTISING COMPANY. 


Printers’ INK PrinTERS’ INK MoNnTHLY 
A Journal for Advertisers An Illustrated Magazine of Adver- 
Established 1888 by Gzorcz P. Roweii tising, Sales and Marketing 
April 26, edition May edition 
21,248 copies 16,800 copies 





THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 
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UNSURPASSED 





In reply to our policy and hopes, 
expressed in Extension, our sub- 
scribers during 1922 voluntarily 
mailed us half a million dollars 
toward the missionary work which 
Extension represents. 


As a concrete proof, written in 
terms of dollars and cents, this 
record of reader loyalty has not 
been surpassed by any other maga- 
zine in the world. 


Extension Magazine 
The World’s Greatest Catholic 
Monthly 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


General Offices: 
180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Eastern Representatives 


LEE & WILLIAMSON 
171 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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MAY MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ Own Adver- 





tising.) 
Standard Size 

Pages Lines 
Review of Reviews....... 133 29,898 
World's Wetk. oc.cccesee 129 28,980 
Atlantic Monthly........ 122 27,379 
Ripe Ee SE Se 105 = 23,731 
SOME | o5455.40 0540455 87 19,656 
5 EE takes ese eosenes 75 16,856 
Current Opinion......... 48 10,805 
St, TR scssccgceses 43 9,744 
Our “WHEE 0 iss sst ceca 30 6,772 
a es 22 5,042 
Street & Smith Combination 22 4,928 
MGGID: ciccicvccesecore 21 4,900 
Wikt WEE 2c .ccscsctes 19 4,287 
eg ee 17 3,813 
ee Oe 15 3,482 

Flat Size 
Columns _ Lines 
RO ei cccantatece 380 54,427 
Physical Culture......... 223 31,925 
RE eho scvsecsaune 196 28,104 
CONE dteccuceee 179 25,605 
TH ED 66. cc ceecenvee 167 23,904 
PRED “scscccsece<ces 153 21,879 
DUE. an vmercosenawwsaw 134 19,270 
American Boy........... 95 19,000 
Motion Picture Magazine. 128 18,339 
DOE Sisdbseseasssuee 95 13,707 
Hearst’s International.... 90 13,001 
Metrepettem § .ncccscssee 90 =12,891 
DOM GAP” Kecksccccsvss 60 10,280 
Pictere PR ..ccccccece 69 9,938 
ME Rha ak eue ses d heen eee 65 9,045 
MI, Sidscwenns ceed 60 8,715 
Elks Magazine........... 49 7,525 
Boys’ Magazine.......... 29 4,930 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Columns Lines 


Vogue (2 issues)........ 653 103,038 
Ladies’ Home Journal.... 498 84,714 
Good Housekeeping...... 491 70,253 
Harpers Daeels.<ccesi.. 300 50,416 
Pictorial Review........ 233 46,660 
Woman’s Home Companion 267 45,462 
re ere ee 197 39,463 
Re Hoe 172 = 29,361 
| ae Oe ee eee 142 24,238 
RED Sc diainms 66040006 103 19,493 
Modern Priscilla ........ 110 - 18,734 
People’s Home Journal.. 101 17,305 
Woman’s World......... 89 15,286 


Fashionable Dress ....... 89 15,282 
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Momentum 


The May 12th issue of 
FORBES carries the larg- 
est volume of advertising 
in our history. 


General advertisers carry- 
ing copy in the May issues 
are: 


General Motors Corporation 
General Motors Truck Company 
Buick Motor Company 
Chevrolet Motor Co. 
Willys-Overland, Inc. 
Studebaker Corporation 
Wisconsin Motor Mfg. Company 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
National Cash Register Company 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Western Electric Company 
General Electric Company 
Boston Belting Company 

Stone & Webster 

Ernst & Ernst 

Harvard University 

American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Bankers Supply Company 

Index Visible, Inc. 

Sani Products 

Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 

Fidelity Phenix Fire Ins. Co. 


Members of the A. B. C. 


FORBES 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
WALTER DREY, Vice-President 


Western Manager: 
Mr. H. 8. Irving 
Peoples Gas Building 
Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Manager: 
Mr. Frank H. Burns 
120 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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Just where the 
Intelligent 
Advertiser 

would wish it 

to be! 


The bulk of the New Haven 
“Register’s” circulation is just 
where the intelligent advertiser 
would wish it to be! 


Ninety-one per cent (91%) of 
the “Register’s” circulation is 
within ten miles of New Haven 


City Hall. 
CITY CIRCULATION 


alone of the “Register” is many 
thousands larger than _ the 
ENTIRE circulation of any 
other New Haven paper. 


This concentration of circula- 
tion intensifies demand. Pro- 
duces far greater dealer effect 
because of greater consumer 
demand. 


More than 35,000 people every 
night now BUY the Register. 


New Haven 
Register 


Largest Circulation in 
Connecticut’s Largest City! 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 
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Columns Lines 
People’s Popular Monthly 58 

Child Life 

Needlecraft 

Mother’s Magazine 

Woman Citizen (2 Apr. is.) 

Today’s Housewife 

Mess. of Sacred Heart (Pg.) 


GENERAL AND CLASS 
Columns Lincs 
118,032 
83,604 
78,485 
70,896 
63,066 
45,214 
37,209 
34,475 
34,275 
32,648 


The Spur (2 issues) 

Town & Country (2 issues) 497 
House & Garden 496 
Motor 448 
Country Life 375 
Vanity Fair 286 
Field & Stream 260 
Radio News 234 
System 

Popular Mechanics 
House Beautiful 
Normal Instructor 
Outers’ Recreation 
Popular Science Monthly. 
Arts & Decoration 
Nation’s Business 

Radio 

National Sportsman 
Outdoor Life 

Theatre 

Science & Invention 
Forest & Stream 
Scientific American 
Motor Life 

Garden Magazine 
Popular Radio (Pg) 
World Traveler 
Rotarian 

International 

Business 

Association Men 

Outing 

Extension 


(Pg) 


3,827 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 

Columns 
MacLean’s (2 Apr. issues) 295 
Canadian Home Journal.. 181 
Western Home Ma. (Apr.) 132 
Everywoman’s World.... 110 
Rod & Gun in Canada.... 98 
La. Canadienne 58 
Canadian Magazine (Pg.) 40 


Lines 
51,634 
31,820 
23,939 
19,300 
14,060 
10,235 

8,960 


APRIL WEEKLIES 
April 1-7 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post. 509 
Literary Digest 
American Weekly 
Forbes 


Lines 
86,647 
21,482 
15,385 
11,064 
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OUALITY 


If we divide the well-known Ameri- 
can public into the working class 
and others obviously the working 
class (so called)—laborers, street 
sweepers, hod-carriers, bus-boys, 
etc.—will not be interested in 
PHYSICAL CULTURE. They 
have enough physical culture in 
their daily tasks. 








But— 


Take the ‘others’! Bankers, 
merchants, accountants, lawyers, 
architects, engineers, brokers and 
their families are interested in 
physical culture and therefore in 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


This guality circulation we offer 
you in every issue! 


July forms close May 15th. 
Final forms May 20th. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE LOS ANGELES 
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Columns Lines Columns Lines 
6,414 American Legion Weekly 16 2,339 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.). 5,408 Youth’s Companion 2,337 
Outlook 5,220 Christian Herald 2,317 
Christian Herald 4,873 Churchman 2,290 
American Legion Weekly 31 4,504 Woman’s Weekly r 2,209 
Collier’s 4,434 New Republic 2,128 
Judge 3,805 1,76 
Independent 3,212 
Youth’s Companion 2,691 April 29-30 = 
Churchman 2,442 American Weekly 17,582 
Woman’s Weekly 2,439 
Nation 1,890 


New Republic 1,764 Totals for April Columns Lines 


Saturday Evening Post 1,790 304,356 
American Weekly 92,038 
Literary Digest 81,612 
Outlook 27,432 





April 9-14 Lines 
Saturday Evening Post. 470 80,061 
American Weekly 23,295 
Literary Digest 
Nation 8,006 Collier’s 18,779 
New Republic 7,791 18,033 
Outlook 7,239 Christian Herald 16,872 
Forbes 6,969 American Legion Weekly 110 15,837 
Independent 6,192 Independent 15,791 
Christian Herald 5,500 Argosy-All-Story (Pg.). 15,502 
Life 5,353 Nation 15,142 
Collier’s 4,901 New Republc 13,667 


American Legion Weekly 4,566 Judge 11,533 

Argosy-All-Story (Pg.). 3,868 Youth’s Companon .... 10,074 

Judge 2,788 Churchman 9,625 

Youth’s Companion 2,496 7,728 

Churchman 2,283 

Woman’s Weekly 1,675 RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ancl 16-41 oan ~ ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 

D 5 olumns_ Lines 

Saturday Evening Post 406 69,133 FICRTIONS 

Literary Digest 18,274 Columns Lines 

American Weekly 17,456 The Spur (2 issues)... 702 118,032 

Outlook 8,172 Vogue (2 issues).... 653 103,038 

Life 4,445 Ladies’ Home Journal. 498 84,714 

American Legion Weekly 30 4,428 Town & Country (2 is.) 83,604 

Christian Herald 24 4,182 House & Garden 78,485 

Argosy-All-Story (Pg.). 17 3,815 70,896 

Collier’s 3,393 Good Housekeeping... 70,253 

Judge ’ 4598 Country Life 63,066 

Independent 2,882 American 54,427 

Churchman 2,610 MacLean’s (2 Apr. is.) 51,634 

Youth’s Companion .... 2,550 Harper’s Bazar 50,416 

Nation 2,180 Pictorial Review 46,660 

New Republic 1,984 Woman’s Home Comp. 45,462 

Woman’s Weekly 1,405 Vanity Fair 45,214 

McCall’s 39,463 

April 23-28 Columns Lines 37,209 

Saturday Evening Post. 403 68,515 Radio News 34,475 

Literary Digest 19,429 System 34,275 

American Weekly 18,320 Popular Mechanics(pg.) 

Outlook 6,801 Physical Culture 

Collier’s 6,051 Canadian Home Journal 

Life 4,327 House Beautiful 

Independent 3,505 Review of Rev. (Pg.). 

Nation 3,072 Delineator 29,361 

Argosy-All-Story (Pg.). 2,411 Normal Instructor.... 29,006 


22,427 Life 20,539 


~ 
SCOEMYNANAWNE 
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1923 

Lines 

2,339 

2,337 

aad . « 

zat A Prominent Editor 
2,209 

23 Recently Remarked: 

4 “We are always delighted, all the rest of 
hess us editors, when the seal of approval is 
e put on something we have published by 

its reappearance in CURRENT OPINION. 

Lines We know we’ve produced something tall 
4,356 enough to be called full-grown, when it’s 
2,038 entitled to a place in your magazine.” 
1,612 
7 5432 
0,539 

a7 In CURRENT OPINION 
8,033 

6.872 for May 
5,837 
5,791 es Z 
5,502 Picking the Next President 
5,142 
ee The Tottering Bonar Law Ministry 
10,074 : 

9,625 Make War a Crime 

7,728 


_— Russia Again Shocks Mankind 


; France and Britain Near 
the Breaking Point 
18,032 


03,038 H. G. Wells Names the Ten 


84,714 Most Important Books 
83,604 
78,485 
70,896 
70,253 
63,066 The Story and Play of the Month 
54,427 
$1,634 
50,416 
46,660 
45,462 
45,214 
39,463 


=: | (CURRENT OPINION 


34,475 RAYMOND A. BABCOCK 


ng Advertising Manager 


31,925 50 West 47th Street 105 West Monroe Street 
31,820 NEW YORK CHICAGO 

30,989 
29,898 
29,361 
29,006 


Lines 





Burbank’s Greatest Discovery 


24 Pages of Art-gravure Pictures 























“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF Via 
MAY ADVERTISING ie 
GENERAL MAGAZINES — 

1923 1922 











3 1921 1920 Totals 
ESET CERO 54,427 39,261 39,462 73,312, 206,462 
MacLean’s (2 Apr.issues).... 51,634 46,055 36,925 61,825 196,439 
ME TOOK, nese cccccsccecwes 28,104 29,018 30,733 42,595 130,450 
Review of Reviews........... 29,898 30,949 30,390 34,926 126,163 
ONES WOE occccccccccacs 26,379 29,344 36,560 121,263 
Physical Culture 36,753 23,770 26,811 119,259 
Cosmopolitan ...... sae 21,031 21,147 44,330 112,116 
Atlantic Monthly .... aa . 25,605 26,095 29,935 109,014 
DE “Gonvasceeses-seeeess 24,780 26,955 29,820 105,286 
SN Se win ibinws.0540°%.0 4d Goats 17,012 21,707 33,140 91,129 
ae ee rer 18,732 20,972 31,258 90,618 
American Boy x 18,200 19,074 32,314 88,588 
Se ee 17,511 17,657 23,532 80,579 
Motion Picture Magazine..... 18,339 13,598 14,014 27,844 73,795 
| RR ae > Re 16,856 14,126 18,830 22,204 72,016 
DIE i Cscccse bance ss< *12,891 *10,616 12,797 27,645 63,949 
——-? * emepenmmena ae er *13,001 14,987 11,271 22,401 61,660 
yea atdre «ia-wiiein.avnie 10,280 10,462 13,674 21,365 55,781 
EE pia scree « oxerese or *8,715 *6,864 11,023 28,158 54,760 
EE  iS5.i 5.5 wcinisies os 9,744 9,632 10,063 12,544 41,983 
Oe a 10,805 7,441 5,340 6,282 29,868 
DS TORRES ono cc ccc ecesic 4,930 6,844 7,382 9,436 28,592 
Sg Beer rorrirs © *3,813 *1,500 3,954 16,234 25,501 
ee de Soe ee Pee 4,900 3,541 6,972 9,338 __ 24,751 

* New size. 495,762 450,897 459,551 703,812 2,110, 10,022 
OMEN’S MAGAZINES 
ue | SS reer 103,038 79,261 84,248 155,189 421,736 
adies? Home Journal........ *84,714 *70,123 *67,064 106,000 327,901 
Eadie Housekeeping ......... 70,253 49,987 48,436 68,090 236,766 
Harper’s Dibshcacehse sees 50,416 41,423 43,968 78,963 214,770 
Woman’s Home Companion.. *45,462 39,532 *38,420 77,000 200,414 
Pictorial Review ............ 46,660 37,714 29,103 68,800 182,277 
DE” cccccnsevondaawess *29,361 *24,873 *27,831 66,995 149,060 
tDesigner and Woman’s Mag. *24,238 *19,417 *23,730 53,135 120,520 
NE iniaess disind d4a0oes-0 39,463 25,025 22,876 33,021 120,385 
Canadian Home Journal..... 31,820 25,847 25,876 27,267 110,810 
Modern Priscilla..........+.- 18,734 17,921 18,319 19,975 74,949 
People’s Home Journal...... *17,305 *12,240 *13,600 23,550 66,695 
Wee WE .éccececoss. 15,286 13,959 11,684 16,609 57,538 
People’s | een Monthly. . 11,165 8,631 7,327 13,059 40,182 
EEE Fears wie-o4 a sa 0%s *9,010 *7,055 *6,387 8,909 31,361 
Mother’s Magazine ......... *6,509 *3,370 § 15,130 $25,009 
Today’s Housewife .......... 4,480 x 6,499 8,452 $19,431 





*New size. tTwo magazines 607,914 476,378 475,368 840,144 2,399,804 
now combined. §Issue delayed. +t Three-year total. x Issue not published. 
CLASS MAGAZINES 














rr. ee Seer $83,604 $68,041 71,477 $108,353 331,475 

CN MD 6. 5:0:65-4:65-00'enee 63,066 48,475 48,310 65,016 224,867 : 

House & Garden........<.0++ 78,485 58,718 38,923 47,889 224,015 

rr ee 45,214 41,164 33,524 58,330 178,232 

ERR eae 34,275 32,004 32,653 61,832 160,764 I 

Popular Mechanics .......... 32,648 33,992 35,392 47,978 150,010 | 

Oe IIR 6.5.50 5:0500000%0 37,209 32,571 28,322 30,304 128,406 | \ 

House Beautiful ............ 30,989 27,681 24,461 23,805 106,936 

Outers’ Recreation .......... 27,698 22,825 23,932 21,317 95,772 f 

Popular Science Monthly.... 27,015 19,563 19,959 28,608 95,145 

EE i. 6554-5 6-046 5-4-0:4% 090 777, *12,209 *35 531 46,060 91,030 

Nation’s Business e 12,716 18,228 29,106 84,260 

Scientific American ¥ *9,604 $12,730 x41,240 78,053 

Science & Invention......... 16,346 16,569 20,959 21,692 75,566 

National Sportsman ......... 21,607 18,798 16,622 15,890 72,917 

Re macescge say e-0-s 18,099 16,177 15,643 12,000 61,919 TV 

Forest & Stream.......sseve- 15,873 11,128 10,153 12,032 49,186 

SEE cacestache ah re 0 Goaes 4,770 7,544 6,158 10,499 28,971 ] 
592,827 489,779 472,967 681,951 2,237,524 t 

tTwo issues. *New size. +3 weekly issues. §4 weekly issues. x5 weekly issues. 

. WEEKLIES (4 April Issues) ce 
Saturday Evening Post...... 304,356 272,847 230,667 327,541 1,135,411 ‘ 
Bey TEE ccs cccccceses 81,612 78,386 86,972 161,909 408,879 1S 
American beesaad RO ee $92,038 $78,851 $40,569 35,063 246,521 
ED hed cred ethene do :sah ais 27,432 28,340 31,216 39,871 126,859 Cc 
eros re 18,779 18,480 $28,716 x50,935 116,910 
Christian | er ee 16,872 $23,761 21,783 45,805 108,221 1, 
dese andse-otsk< eee ® 20,539 16,455 19,868 136,782 93,644 ; 
BE ictchntintnnimpacaninienanpene 11,533 $5,364 $8,356 7,431 32,684 

x2 issues. 5 issues. 573.161 522,484 468,147 705,337 2,269,129 








GRAND TOTALS....... 2,269,664 1,939,538 1,876,033 2,931,244 9,016,479 
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When We Say That Two 
Men Are Talking Politics We 
Often Mean That They Are 
Wrangling About Some Mere 
Party Question 


24,751 
_ The first issue of THE ATLANTIC 
tthe MONTHLY nearly seventy years ago, printed 
y on its back cover, “It will deal frankly with 
parties and with persons, endeavoring to keep 
in view that moral element which transcends 
all persons and parties and which alone makes 
\ the basis of a true and lasting national 
4 prosperity.” 

399,804 
From Quincy’s article in the second issue 
“Where Will It End?” to Gardiner’s “America 
Must Decide” in the current number the 
whole vista of our political history stretches 


between. 


331,475 


Through the eventful years of the Civil 
War, the reconstruction following, through 
the eighties, nineties, and into the new 
century and the last decade with the old 
isolation gone and our international relations 
coloring national politics, THE ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY has kept this ideal. 























The Little 


SALES MANAGER who has 

been sending out hundreds of 
thousands of form letters, many 
of them in serial follow-up sets, 
has discovered one or two things 
which will be interesting to the 
Class. 

“It took me ten years,” he ex- 
plained, “to learn that it is sel- 
dom wise to put anything on the 
outside of the envelope except the 
address. And this includes the 
elimination of the firm name, pic- 
torial embellishments and the cus- 
tomary marks of identification. 

“Having tried both, I think I 
know—in my own case, of course. 
Here is the main objection to the 
embellished form-letter envelope: 
inevitably, it will happen that a 
certain percentage of people on 
your list will think they are not 
interested and throw the com- 
munication’ aside. When a sec- 
ond, a third and a fourth letter 
goes to them, and they see the 
envelope identification mark, they 
are more than likely to throw 
them into the trash basket without 
so much as the formality of open- 
ing. ‘Just another one of those 
Smith letters,’ they remark. Thus 
much waste enters in. 

“But when the prospect receives 
a blind envelope, with only his 
name. and address thereon, he is 
duty bound to open it up and in- 
vestigate. He simply can’t do any- 
thing else. Try it and see. Try 
it in your own case.” 

x * 


What does it cost an advertiser 
to underbid his hand? What does 
he lose when he orders, through 
a perverted sense of economy, 
too small a supply of dealer helps, 
catalogues or other sales promo- 
tional material? The Schoolmas- 
ter might offer up a little homily 
here on the folly of buying space, 
printing, engraving and advertis- 
ing counsel when the interest and 
desire they create cannot be fol- 
lowed up properly. 

A few weeks ago one of the 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


members of the Class found his 
thoughts wandering back to a 
brook he knows where the trout 
are so big that they have arms 
and legs. After the middle of 
April you can go to this brook or 
any other stream in the State and 
catch your breakfast if you are 
smart enough, So it is not at all 
remarkable that this nine o’clock 
scholar, who loves his fishing pos- 
sibly a little bit more than any- 
thing else except his work, studied 
the April advertising pages of his 
pet outdoor magazine more care- 
fully than usual. One advertiser 
caught his eye with the offer of 
a chart of scientific bait selection. 
It looked so good that this mem- 
ber of the Class read it and 
reached for his fountain pen to 
fill out the coupon with the speed 
of a projectile saying good-bye 
to its parent soixante-quinse. 
* 


Then he waited for two weeks. 
Finally a form letter from the ad- 
vertiser arrived. “We thank you for 
your request for our new litera- 
ture and Chart of Scientific Bait 
Selection,” it said, “and regret the 
necessity of advising you that we 
cannot forward this for at least 
three or four weeks.” There 
were two or three more para- 
graphs, a first-rate attempt to 
make the best of a bad situation. 
Then the sales manager’s rubber 
stamped signature. This member 
of the Class pondered over it. He 
was disappointed, and as Huck 
Finn puts it “There warn’t no 
more smile to him than there is 
to a ham.” 

The Schoolmaster cannot resist 
the temptation to point out how 
expensive it may be for an adver- 
tiser to broadcast a bait chart or 
what-not and then throw all 
chances of making a sale to the 
winds by failing to deliver. Be- 
yond a doubt this advertiser acted 
in good faith. Probably he was 
swamped with requests. To make 
good his offer he had to know 
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You need this 
lettering device 


Pg make layouts and dummies 
Hand't use, or would like to use, 
Hes Leseees. The headlines 
low were lettered by a 

yo =. training or ability. 


T’VIZAGRAPH | 


is not a rubber stamp, stencil or photographic 
poe It is a practical device that does per- 
ect Hand Lettering in many styles and sizes. 
It is in constant use by Advertising Agencies, 
Art Services, Publishers, Engravers, Printers 
vertising Managers. Its cost is m 
ate and it quickly pays for itself in time and 
and in improved work. 

Send for illustrated booklet containing 

samples of VIZAGRAPH Work. 


VIZAGRAPH Company 
949 Broadway, New York City 

















Los Angeles, Cal. 


Gains 20,347 Daily 


Average Circulation 


Sworn Government State- 
ment, Six Months Ending 


March 31, 1923........++- 166,300 daily 
Six Months Ending Sept. 

SO, 89BZ..nccvcccagioveses 145,953 daily 
Increase in Daily Average 

Circulation ......00-eeeee% 20,347 





It Covers the Field Completely 





Representatives: 

H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bids., 
6 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., 





San Francisco, Cal. 











TRADE PAPER 
WANTED 


The advertiser wants to buy a 
trade paper now published in 
New York, or that can be pub- 
lished in New York. 

Not now financially interested 
in any paper, so address in full 
confidence, with complete details, 
price, etc. 

Address ‘‘M. J.,’’ Box 110, Care of 
Printers’ Ink 
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in advance the extent to which 
the medium and his copy would 
pull replies. Yet how could he 
know ? 

A member of the Class sug- 
gests that if the advertiser is a 
novice (he is not) he should have 
experimented with small space 
first to gain some concrete idea 
of the probable demand for his 
bait chart. Another says that the 
advertiser should have known 
pretty definitely how many peo- 
ple the advertising would reach 
and interest. He could have 
known how many people there are 
who are live prospects for bait 
and fishing tackle. Having these 
facts he could have based his order 
for charts on something tangible. 
If the demand did not exhaust 
his supply the surplus could easily 
have been distributed to dealers 
with practically no waste. The 
Schoolmaster hopes that the chart 
itself is more scientific than the 
method of supplying it to the in- 
terested ones who clipped and 
mailed the.coupon, 

* *k * 

The current advertising of the 
Mahogany Association, Inc., il- 
lustrates an advertising principle 
which the Schoolmaster feels is 
worthy of the attention of the 
Class. The copy is headed “Ex- 
ploding the Mystery of Costliness.” 
In this connection it should be 
explained that mahogany sales 
have suffered from the misconcep- 
tion that it is far more expensive 
than other woods. Until the ad- 
vertising of the Mahogany Asso- 
ciation was inaugurated, no effort 
was made to correct this miscon- 
ception. 

In present advertising, however, 
the Mahogany Association is tak- 
ing the bull by the horns and in 
unmistakable fashion is comparing 
the costs of mahogany with other 
well-known woods. A recent piece 
of copy gives figures showing the 
cost of gentiine mahogany as in- 
stalled in the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce Building, the Temple 
Building, Chicago, and the “Bun- 
galow Beautiful,” Atlantic City. 
In each case the contract price of 
genuine mahogany is listed to- 
gether with alternate bids on 
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An Opportunity For An 
Advertising Agency of 
Character and Substance 


There is at present available a man who 
should prove a highly desirable and profitable 
acquisition to a real advertising agency. 


This man is not an agency man, yet through 
his great experience, he is thoroughly familiar 
with every angle of agency work, and has been 
of much help to a number of agents, as to many 
advertisers in their larger problems. 


As a merchandising and advertising man and 
a business counsellor, the subject of this message 
is well-known and profoundly respected. 


He knows the difference between sound and 
unsound merchandising methods—also the dif- 
ference between good and bad advertising. He 
is a logical and forceful writer and maker of 
advertisements. 


In one of the most important advertised lines, 
this man’s knowledge and influence are widely 
recognized. 


As a salesman and sales executive, this man 
is an infallible producer. His methods are vig- 
orous, clean and high-minded. 


He should contribute wholesome influence, 
stability and much profitable business to any 
institution with which he might become affili- 
ated. He does not, however, agree to take to 
an agency one dollar’s worth of business as a 
reason for his engagement, a condition of which 
is that he shall be provided with a fair draw- 
ing account or a substantial salary. 


Every response to this message will be kept 
in strict confidence. 


Address 
L. A. -R., Box 182, care of PRinTeERS’ INK. 
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Est. 1873. Chicago 
The Largest Paid 
Circulation in the 
Lumber Field. 

MEMBER A.B.C. 














oprietary Medicine 
Manufacturers large and small all 
read and rely on the trade paper 
of their industry. 
“Standard Remedies” 
(440 South Dearborn, Chicago ) 








—for 

Adv. Managers 
A billion-dollar mar- 
ket! Kellogg Lists give 
names and addresses of 
Chain Store Buying 
Headquarters, number 


of stores operated, etc. 

Write NOW for folder. 
KELLOGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
169 Bridge Street Springfield, Mass. 

















Free Prospectus 
of a thorough training in 


ADVERTISING 
Write for it right now 
Instructor in 
Advertising and Selling 
Bryant & Stratton College 
Buffalo, New York 











Mailing Lists 


Will help you increase sales 


99% “yRtaaor OF each 


!Ross-Gould Co. 47%: St. Louis 


INK May 10, 1923 
such woods as quartered white 
oak, birch, plain white oak and 
poplar. 

Of course the purpose of the 
comparison is to show that there 
is only a slight increase in the 
first cost of mahogany interior 
woodwork as compared with other 
less valuable and less beautiful 
cabinet woods, 

Advertising of this type, in the 
Schoolmaster’s opinion, can well 
be applied to other industries 
which are suffering from what the 
association so aptly describes as 
the “mystery of costliness.” 

* * © 


The introduction to each adver- 
tisement referred to reads: “As 
Columbus exploded the fallacy 
which held nations from the seven 
seas, so the Mahogany Associa- 
tion, Inc., is exploding the ‘mys- 
tery of costliness’ which has kept 
so many home builders from the 
full use of mahogany for interior 
woodwork,” 

In a like way numerous prod- 
ucts are not purchased because 
representative buyers are incor- 
rectly informed concerning the 
price. On more than one occasion 
the Schoolmaster has done with- 
out various conveniences and lux- 
uries merely because he was under 
the misconception that their cost 
was exceedingly high. Is the 
Schoolmaster in a class by himself 
so far as this is concerned? 
Dozens of sales are lost daily in 
all types of retail stores because 
manufacturers have failed to ex- 
plode this mystery of costliness. 
Price advertising may not be ad- 














EFFECTIVE HOUSE ORGANS 
DO NOT HAPPEN 
They Are Made! 
With 11 years of special training and 
experience building effective house maga- 
zines for national merchandisers, I am 
in position to tell you how to make your 
house magazine build business economi- 
cally. Can I help you? Answer. 
FRED CURRY WEST 
Commercial Author 
245 Oak Ave. 














The “CLASSIFIED” Clearing House) 


ARKENBERG 
APERS 


NEW YORK 
REPRESENTING 500 NEWSF 


SPECIAL 


AGENCY CHICAGO 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
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visable in all instances, but there 
are occasions, as the Mahogany 
Association campaign proves, when 
an unrestrained handling of the 
topic will remove a serious sales 
impediment. 

* 

Emerson & Orme, distributors 
of the Buick automobile in Wash- 
ington and surrounding territory, 
have hit upon an original method 
of advertising in newspapers. 

There are twenty-three active 
members of the firm, salesmen, 
for the most part. 

The company, at its own ex- 
pense, takes half pages to intro- 
duce all of these people to the 
public. Their portraits are repro- 
duced from photographs, with 
names beneath each picture. 

And the public is virtually told 
this : 

“You can often tell by the 
looks of people whether you 
will like them, believe in them, 
trust them, believe what they have 
to say. Very well, here are pic- 
tures of all the active members of 
our institution. 

“If you want to talk cars, select 
the salesman most appealing to 
you—jot down his name—ask for 
him. In any event, this is a good 
way of introducing you to every- 
body in our employ.” 

The Schoolmiaster learns that 
perhaps the most important part 
of the advertising idea, is the 
boost it seems to give to the 
morale of the sales force. 

The men are very proud of the 
fact that their pictures are used in 
newspaper display, where a great 
city will see them and become 
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OPPORTUNITY 


FOR A 


REAL SALESMAN 


There are vacancies on our sales 
staff for a few outstandingly suc- 
cessful salesmen. Ours is a line 
of branded and nationally adver- 
tised dresses sold only to the finer 
specialty’ or department stores. 
The men we want must have suc- 
cessful records selling branded and 
advertised goods, although dress 
experience is not essential. Draw- 
ing account and commission. Give 
full particulars in first Jetter. 


Address “R. O.,” Box 176, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


AN 








Make Sure That Your 
Permanent Records 
Are Permanent 


Loose or merely clipped pages are easier 
to lose, mislay or mutilate than pages 
neatly and securely bound with the 


‘; AJAX 
) EYELET 
FASTENER 


Punches hole, inserts 
and clinches eyelet in 
one operation. Need- 
ed for all valuable 
papers by every ad- 
vertising agency or 
department. 


Order from Your Stationer 
MACHINE APPLIANCE CORP. 
351-353 Jay St., Dept. PI, Brooklyn, N.Y. 














CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


CALL IN 
SMITH, DENNE & MOORE. 


TORONTO 
Lumsden Bldd, 


LIMITED 


MONTREAL 
275 Craig St.-V. 
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Making Conversation: 

Need any fresh strawberries? 

No, not today, thank you, 

Any fresh shrimps? 

No, not today, thank you. 

Any fresh ideas? 

What's ’at? 

Fresh ideas. 

Sure; where are they? 

I have an Idea Farm. 

Whereabouts? 

Under my hat; and the worst of it is 
that I’ve become overstocked lately, 
and if I don’t get an idea outlet 
soon I’ll have to go out of business. 

What are you going to do about it? 


Write copy for YOU maybe! Here’s 
my card—drop me a line. 

Address ‘8. T.,’’ Box 177, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





- 
Letter Specialist 
A writer of human, “home-hitting” 
copy seeks a broader outlet for his 
specialized training and experience. 

Possesses versatility to an un- 
usual degree, having written action 
compelling letters on many articles 
of commerce—indicative —— 
being Automobiles, Clothing, 
Graphite, Peanuts, and Technical 
Books retailing for $100 a copy. 

No wonder worker—just a naturally 
deliberate sales letter specialist who plays 
to his audience of readers, 

His services will prove invaluable to 
an agency or house doing extensive 
direct-mail selling. 

A likable 29- omy old chap, single, and 


university educate 
Address “E, G. $; Box 184, care P. I. 


“HELP” 


You may need it today, 

tomorrow or next year. 
Those who would profit by the ex- 
perience of others in building Sales 
by Mail should send for my new 
Help” folder—no charge. 

Those who approach Direct-Mail 
selling in a serious way with proper 
guidance make a success of it. Those 
who guess at methods fail. I furnish 
the guidance, the ideas, the experi- 
ence, the plan, the copy complete and 
my charge is always less than you 
would pay for your mistakes. 

Samples of my work on request. 


Geone Simms 


18 West 34th St. New York 
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familiar with their names. They 
do everything in their power to 
re up to the nice things that are 
said. 


W. H. Martin Joins Atlantic 
City Publisher 


William Harold Martin has been ap. 
pointed director of the service depart- 
ment of the Amusement Publishing 
Company, Atlantic City, publisher of 
Amusements, The Ventnor News, and 
The Mirror. Mr. Martin was form tly 
with the service department of The 
Holmes Press, Philadelphia, and more 
recently was with the sales organization 
of the Fenton Label Company, also of 
that city. 


Imports High for February 

Merchandise imports into the United 
States, according to recently issued fig- 
ures, during February amounted to 
$296,000,000 as compared with $329,- 
843,000 in the preceding month, and 
$215,743,000 in February, 1922. The 
total for February this year was greater 
than that for the same month in any 
previous year except 1920, when Febru- 
ary imports totaled $467, 402, 000. 


A. C. Inman Joins 


Home” 

Allan C. Inman, manager of the mer- 
chandising service department of the 
Springfield, Mass., Union, has resigned 
to join the Phelps Publishing Company, 
of that city. Mr. Inman will be with the 
advertising department of Farm and 
Home. 


“Farm and 








Salesman Wanted 


One of my clients, an old-established house, 
selling a quality material to printers, adver- 
tisers and advertising agents, wants a clean-cut 
energetic young salesman. Experience in line 
not necessary. Must be willing to keep on the 
job. Permanent future and increasing earnings 
will be the reward. Salary and commission. 


EDWARD H. SCHULZE, Inc. 
Woolworth Building New York 


HERE’S AN ADVERTISING MAN 


we highly recommend for a real advertising or 
sales promotion position. He’s reliable, active, 
thorough and possessed with real business sense 
and judgment. Has creative ability and mer- 
chandising knowledge. Ten years’ all-around 
advertising experience, including mail order 
and magazine. 31 years old. Chicago or 
vicinity preferred. 


ANKRUM ADVERTISING AGENCY 
20 W. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ASK FOR 25th ANNIVERSARY 
Harris-Dibble Company Bulletin of 
Publishing Properties, 297 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


Catholic Premiums, exclusive, inexpen- 
sive, the kind Catholic people appreciate. 
Use them in your efforts to secure the 
trade of America’s 18,000,000 devout Cath- 
olics. Salford Mfg. Co., 1235 Arch, Phila. 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


FOR SALE 
Multigraph, Jr., No. 60, and type-setter 
complete. Almost new. Cost $150. Sell 
$110 if taken at once. 47 West 34th 
St., New York City. 


PERIODICALS, HOUSE ORGANS, 
CATALOGS, etc.—First-class work; Al 
service; prices reasonable. Doing printing 
of this nature but can take on more. 
City advantages, country prices. 67 miles 
from N. Y. Stryker Press, Washington, 
N. J. Phone 100. 


Display Production Man 
To superintend small, growing plant of 
large national advertiser, located New 
York. Must be capable of producing 
stencil and all types of window and 
counter displays. Grate experience, age 
and salary. Box 801, Printers’ Ink. 


A Practical and Experienced 
Window Display Man 


A national advertiser in New York has 
an opening for a man who can originate 
displays, work them out and tell the 
dealers by correspondence how to use 
them, rendering a real service to drug- 
gists. Give experience, age and salary. 
Box 802, Printers’ Ink. 
































Farms and Small- 
Town Homes 


of Eastern-Central Penna. counties 
offer a prolific field for the adver- 
tiser desiring to reach these thrifty 
people (Penna. Dutch). I am 
equipped with automobile to de- 
liver catalogues, magazines, book- 
lets, samples, or tack signs. Thor- 
oughly familiar with territory. 
Al references. Address Victor 
Erlenmeyer, Quakertown, Bucks 
Co., Pa. 























PARTNER WANTED 


with Character as chief capital, plus 
Advertising acumen, inside and out! 
CONFIDENTIAL, Box 804, P. I. 


Advertising Agency Commission 
allowed on Multigraphing, Addressing, 
Mailing, Broadcast Multi-Letter Service, 
134 West 43rd St., New York City. 


CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE 
Can cover this district thoroughly and 
yield results for an aggressive trade pe- 
riodical that has something real to oie 
have gi connections, 
Box 812, P. I. 


IF you want to increase your business 
in the country or to know more 
about the world’s greatest market, ask 
for free copy of FARM MARKET 
SAYINGS. Frank B. White, Agricul- 
tural Advertisers’ Service, 76 West 
Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


WHY NOT Try New Blood 


If your representative is not produc- 
ing WHY not make a change? New 
blood, renewed enthusiasm, “‘pep,” often 
makes all the difference in the world. 
Many publishers do not realize how im- 
portant such representation is to their 
progress, or are held back by excuses. 

WE WILL GUARANTEE an increase 
to any reputable publisher or the trial 
won’t cost him a cent. Six months to 
prove our mettle—only three if you in- 
sist. Now is the time to act. We expect 
to work hard all summer and make it 
pay big in the fall. 

Do YOU want that kind of service 
from a ‘well-established Chicago special 
agency, with undoubted highest testi- 
monials and record? Box 818, Printers’ 
Ink, Chicago Office. 

New York representative could use 
our connection to advantage. 


HELP WANTED 








its advertisers; 
Details on request. 














Circulation Manager, d opportunity 
for man of ability. erritory covers 
twelve Southern States. Give age, ex- 

rience, reference and salary. Address 


ox 794, Printers’ Ink. 


Printing Salesman 
Good opportunity to right man, control- 
ling trade; commission basis; references; 
medium up-to-date plant. Chelsea Press, 
324 East 23rd St., New York City. 


COPY MAN WANTED 

A. moderate-sized, well-financed agency 
in the Southwest needs a high-grade, ex- 
perienced copy writer. : 

The successful applicant will be given 
an interest in the business after he has 
proven himself. No beginners need to 
apply. Write fully, sending specimens 
oF your work. Box 793, Printers’ Ink. 
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Special Representative wants solicitor 
who is acquainted with New York agen- 
cies and advertisers. Permanent position, 
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ARTIST 
to make layouts for large advertising 
agency. One with a fair knowledge of 





good salary and good opportunity. Ad- illustration and design, Address Box 
dress, stating experience, to Box 809, P. I. 797, Printers’ Ink. 
Advertising Agency, Christian firm, of- 7 
ap a g future if gam aan. ae 
years; experienced in handling details, 
~ PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
contracts, electrotypes, etc. State expe SALESMAN 


rience and salary expected in letter. Box 
811, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED— Advertising solicitor, willing 
to travel, Eastern territory. Old-estab- 
lished and well-known publication. Slight 
knowledge of French necessary. Liberal 
commission. Apply Room 619 at 150 
Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


Ad and literature copy writer on 
Gasoline Engines; American, Protestant, 
around 30 years, of no bad habits. A 
live wire, but no smart Aleck. Position 
permanent. Interest in company later if 
agreeable. Witte Engine Works, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
ART SERVICE SALESMAN 

to represent one of the leading Art Ser- 
vices in the United States. A splendid 
opportunity for the right man. Apply 
between 9 and 9:30 A.M., Room 801, 
25 East 26th St., New York City. 


JUNIOR EXECUTIVE—Unusual oppor- 
tunity with national oe for young 
man, 25 to 30 years old, who is a good 
correspondent and who has possibilities 
for developing into a responsible sales 
executive. Give full details of your ex- 
perience and mention salary expected. 
Box 810, Printers’ Ink. 




















An Unusual 
Opportunity 


A leading agency is 
seeking the services 
of a live 


ADVERTISING 
WOMAN 


of recognized creative and 
executive ability for which 
she desires greater’ scope. 


First letter should give 
full particulars, accom- 
panied by exhibit repre- 
senting own performance. 


Box 815, Printers’ INK. 

















WE HAVE A POSITION OPEN 
ON OUR SALES FORCE 
THE GILL ENGRAVING COMPANY 





SALES MANAGER 
An opportunity for goung and aggres- 
sive man to assume full charge of mar- 
keting a nationally-known, but under- 
distributed article, selling to department 
and feminine apparel stores. Knowledge 
of direct-by-mail advertising desirable; 
of developing a sales force essential. 
The company is a long-established manu- 
facturer, located in New England with 
office in New York. State minimum 
salary and give details of experience. 
Box 814, care of Printers’ Ink. 








ADVERTISING 
COPY WRITER 


Exceptional opportunity for an ex- 
ceptional man. One of the leading 
agencies of the Middle West has an 
opening for a high-calibered copy 
writer. Man securing this appoint- 
ment can very quickly become head 
of copy department if he shows a 
capability for directing the copy pro- 
duction of others in addition to com- 
petence in his own writing. In making 
application state experience in detail, 
salary desired, age, married or single 
and references, Address Box 813, 
Printers’ Ink. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


BOOKS WANTED 
Rowell—Forty Years an Advertising 
Agent. Dunster House Bookshop, 26 
ged Street, Mt. Auburn, Cambridge, 

ass. 








Notice is hereby given that the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the Ripans 
hemical Company, for the election of 
Directors and Inspectors of Election for 
the ensuing year and for the transaction 
of such po Bs business as may properly 
come before the meeting, will be held in 
the office of the Ripans Chemical Com- 
any, 10 Spruce St., Borough of Man- 
attan, City of New York, on Monday, 
May 14, 1923, at 12 o’clock noon. 
Cuas. H. Tuayer, Pres. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Commercial Artist 
Young woman, Cooper Union graduate, 
reliable, amiable. Desires opportunity to 
prove worth in agency, studio or indi- 
vidual work. Box 796, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising Service—I plan forceful 
publicity campaigns. Folders, booklets, 
catalogues, sales letters prepared; rea- 
gnable rates. Irving Bresalier, 239 West 
39th St. Pennsylvania 4220. 


A contributing editor now furnishing 
editorial and feature material to publica- 
tions of the highest class wishes to extend 
his field of work. Specializes in scientific 
and economic subjects. Box 822, P. I. 


Direct-Mail Sales-Promotion Man, 11 
years’ successful trade publication and 
other experience. Thoroughly competent 
to handle either circulation or advertis- 
ing. Located N. Y. Box 820, P. I. 
Yale Graduate 
Honor man, age 26, 18 months France; 
6 months advertising, 1 year’s selling 
experience, i 











Desires position N. Y. C. 
Address Box 800, Printers’ Ink. 


Young man would make fourth trip 
through South American countries in in- 
terests of a small group of concerns for 
selling, investigating, propaganding, ad- 
justing, etc. D. Turet, 1658 B’way, N. Y. 


LETTERING AND LAYOUT 
Artist wishes permanent connection or 
part-time job with agency. Free lancing 
for past year. Address Box 816, care 
Printers’ Ink, 


FREE-LANCE ARTIST 


Snappy Letterer, Design and Layouts 
wishes work. d service, reasonable. 
Box 805, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING ESTIMATOR 
Practical in all branches of business, 
desires connection with publisher, manu- 
facturer or mercantile concern. Can 
save you money. Box 817, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 


Ten years copy-plan_chief N. Y. big 
agencies, Expert. Part or full time. 
Box 819, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING ARTIST 
would like to connect with advertising 
manager in well-established concern. 
Creative, business and sales ability, 
agency, engraving and printing expe- 
rience. Box 806, Printers’ Ink. 


Artist and Mechanical Production Man 
would like to combine his talents in 
shaping advertising as a creative artist 
and visualizer with manufacturer or 
printing house. Agency and manufac- 
turing experience. Business and sales 
ability. Box 807, Printers’ Ink. 


Can You Use a Good 
Man in New York City? 


20 years Business Manager and Circula- 
tion Manager of Successful Periodicals— 
and always made good. Box 798, P. I. 


LETTERS THAT “PULL” 
For five years I have sold advertising 
































space by mail, and managed extensive 
follow-up system. Am also advertisement 
writer and experienced in sales research 
work. American, college graduate, age 
37, married. Can I help out in your 
sales or advertising departments? Box 
808, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTERS’ 


INK 


= WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


VER TWENTY YEARS we have 

conducted a service bureau for 
employers and position seekers in 
the Advertising-Publishing field. 
Our lists include men and women 
fitted for positions up to the highest 
responsibility in advertising, pub- 
licity and sales departments of 
trade journals, agencies, mercan- 
tile and facturing 
Registration free; no charge to 
employers. 





FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD Nar’, B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








AUTOMOTIVE COPY WRITER 
Forceful writer of “selling’’ automotive 
copy wants connection with agency or 
maker of parts or accessories. Send for 
convincing copy samples. Box 823, P. I. 





Young man, 26, educated, one year of 


writing experience, at present with 
trade journal, desires position in an edi- 
torial department which will afford 


training and development under guiding 
eye in return for intelligent, industrious 
application and loyalty. Salary modest. 
Box 824, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising and Circulation Man 


with wide and successful trade-paper ex- 
perience, seeks association with aggressive 
New York trade or class publication. 
Competent to take full charge of adver- 
tisingor circulation department. Moderate 
salary until worth is fully demonstrated. 
Highest references. Box 821, P. I 
NEWSPAPER 
EXECUTIVE 
Canadian, aged 27, with ten years’ prac- 
tical experience on larger newspapers, 
executive and selling, open for connection 
with opportunities, Knows promotion and 
copy writing. Record is ‘“‘made good” all 
through. Best Canadian and U. S. refer- 
ences. Further particulars Box 803, P. I. 


EDITOR-PUBLICITY 
MAN 


On the lookout for a real live 
job. Twenty years’ experience 
on national magazines and other 
publications. Business contact 
in a large industry where he 
had charge of three house or- 
gans and publicity. Interested 
in a magazine editorship, an 
industrial publicity opportunity, 
or opening with an advertising 
agency. Name in Who’s Who. 
Box 799, Printers’ Ink. 
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Too Much Is Said 
About Too Little 


Condense what you have to say and 
say it quick. People today are in a 
hurry, so be brief. 


There’s a made to order medium for 
hustling firms that speaks convincingly 
to bustling Americans. 


It is obviously—OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING. 

There are two sides to modern life 
—inside and outside—and most of it 
nowadays is outside. 

It is up to you which side you cul 
tivate. Some prefer both. 


Do yourself the favor of considering— 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


Representing 9,000 Cities and Towns 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Harrison, Loomis & Broadway, Fifth Ave. 
Congress Sts. at 25th Street 
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Chicago’s most 
important gro- 
cery advertiser 


—is The Tebbetts & Garland Store. The Chicago 
Tribune has no little pride in the part it has played in 
the swift growth of this distinctive store. 


Aaron Younker, the owner, announced the opening 
of his store (early in 1914) exclusively in The Chica 

Tribune. From that day to this he has relied upon 
Daily Tribune advertising for development of this 


remarkable grocery. In the interve: nine years 
336,880 agate lines have been used in The Tribune. 


During 1922 Tebbetts & Garland advertising was dis- 


tributed as follows : 


Agate Cost in 
Lines Millines Dollars 


Chicago Tribune 92,062 47,195 $46,197 
Herald-Examiner 93,442 35,084 33,279 
Daily News 16,488 6,260 8,573 


NOTE that 52% of the total appropriation was spent in 
The Tribune and that it bought 57% of the total Millines 
of advertising secured. 

In 1914 Tebbetts & Garland spent less than $4500 in The 
Tribune —in 1922, more than ten times that amount. If a 
single Chicago grocery can profitably advertise at this rate 
what are the possibilities for a food product sold through tens 
of thousands of grocery stores in the territory which The 
Chicago Tribune dominates? 


The Chicago Tribrae 


512 Fifth Ave. Tribune Bldg. Haas Bldg. 
New York City \ J Chicago Los Angeles 




















